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AND BIRD RECORDS IN FLORIDA 
METEOROLOGICAL DATA 
(From U. S. Weather Bureau in Miami) 
Max. storm tide (feet) — 6' 
Max. sustained — 100 
Gusts — 120 
Wind Velocity M. P. H. 
BIRDS RECORDED: 
Sooty Shearwater -SS 
Leach’s Petrel -L 
Wilson's Petrel -W 
Hudsonian Godwit —-H 
Red Phalarope -P 
Jaeger -J 
Roseate Tern -R 
Bridled Tern -B 
Sooty Tern -S -*S=Banded, 
~~ Black Tern -T Tortugas, 
FLYORIDA , Brown Noddy -N 1960. 
, 9 Black-faced Grassquit-—G 
oa : Area of Heavy Mortality 
60 t os : of Water Birds 
: DATES FOR BIRD RECORDS 
Sept. 9=+ Sept.10=x Sept. 11&12=V 
Found dead or injured ... 
... Sept. 13 & later — circled 
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9 x 35 Bausch & Lomb, 100% coated, zephyr 
light, center focus, case and carrying straps. 
$246.95 (including tax). Postage and han- 
dling 85¢. 

« 
7 x 35 Bausch & Lomb, 100% coated, zephyr 
light, center focus, case and carrying straps. 
$219.45 (including tax). Postage and han- 
dling 85¢. 

. 
9 x 35 Bushnell, 100% coated, zephyr light, 
center focus, case and carrying straps. $92.95 
(including tax). Postage and handling 85¢. 

= 
7 x 35 Bushnell, 100% coated, zephyr light, 
center focus, case and carrying straps. $81.95 
(including tax). Postage and handling 85¢. 


6 x 30 Bushnell, 100% coated, zephyr light, 
center focus, case and carrying straps. $65.45 
(including tax). Postage and handling 85¢. 

. 
7 x 35 Mirakel Special, 100% coated, center 
focus, case and carrying straps. $38.50 (in- 
cluding tax). Postage and handling 85¢. 

e 
Bausch & Lomb Balscope Sr—15X, 20X, 
30X, 60X with any one eyepiece $115. No 
tax. Extra eyepieces $25 each. Postage and 
handling 85¢. 

° 
Bausch & Lomb Balscope Jr.—40 MM « tele- 
scope. 20X, weight 23 ounces, length 12-9/16 
inches. Can be used on any tripod. $49.50 
(no tax). Postage and handling 85¢. 


Reprint: Available Field Check-lists of Birds, $.25 each. 
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THE CHANGING SEASONS 


A Summary of Bird Events 
in the Autumn of “Donna” 


Robert J. Newman and Robert F. Andrle 
Louisiana State University 


or beach that summers regularly in the subtrop- 

ical regions of the North Atlantic. Now scan the 
first 3 regional accounts in this magazine, those for 
the northeastern United States. The chances are 2 to 1 
that you will find your bird listed there. Did you 
select the Magnificent Frigate-bird perhaps? One vis- 
ited Long Island. Wilson's Plover? Five were reported 
on a mud flat in Maine. The White-tailed Tropic- 
bird? Three were found dead on Nantucket. The Am. 
Oystercatcher? A flock of 50 congregated on a New 
Jersey beach. The Brown Pelican? One got as far as 
Plymouth, Mass. Audubon’s Shearwater? The name 
is absent, but the “3 small black and white shear- 
waters” in the Middle Atlantic account were probably 
of this species. 

This unlikely situation was due almost entirely to a 
single storm—a superhurricane whose story headlines 
the ornithological events of the past autumn. The 
Weather Bureau called her Donna. 


Pp: AT RANDOM an American bird of the sea 


The Greatest in History? 

A hurricane is the most dangerous, the most de- 
structive, of all weather disturbances. A merely aver- 
age storm of this type packs the energy equivalent of 
half a million atom bombs. You read that correctly— 
half a million! And Donna towered above the aver- 
age. In terms of property damage, she was the second 
billionairess, a challenger to the right of Diane 
(1955) to be considered the most costly cyclone of all 
time. With regard to the individual specifications by 
which “‘intensity’’ is technically rated, she apparently 
broke no records. She has been separately exceeded by 
her kindred in size, low barometric pressure, tidal 
rise, and measured force of wind. Yet her combined 
score is so formidable that weather experts unhesitat- 
ingly call her “great,” an adjective they have applied 
to only very few of the many, many hurricanes in a 
long history on this continent that dates all the way 
back to 1559, years before the Pilgrims landed on 
Plymouth Rock. 

Here, however, our chief concern is with effects 
upon birds, particularly upon the presence of unfamil- 
iar kinds in unfamiliar places. To compare Donna in 
this regard, look back to the autumn of 1954. Then, 
in a span of less than 7 weeks, a trio of major hur- 
ricanes—Carol, Edna, Hazel—stunned the Northeast 
by their rapid succession. With them came southern 
birds in numbers that seemed unlikely to be dupli- 
cated in our lifetime. 

The following table, dealing with southern terns 
found out of range, contrasts single-handed results of 
Donna with those of the whole hurricane trium- 
virate of 1954. It shows the count of individuals, fol- 
lowed in parentheses by the number of records. Fig- 
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ures for 1960 are drawn exclusively from reports in 
this issue. Figures for 1954 include data from Ree- 
ords of New England Birds, 20(9 and 10). The col 
umns headed NE give results for the Northeast, de- 
fined for this purpose as New Jersey northward. The 
totals shown for the 3 pelagic species in 1960 include 
records south to the Florida Keys. The NE figures for 
1954 are for practical purposes also the totals, since in 
that autumn only one pelagic tern, a Sooty, was noted 
outside the Northeast as here restricted. 


1954 








Donna (1960) Hurricanes 

NE Total NE 
Gull-billed 37 (24) — 14 (11) 
Royal 545+(15) — 69+(21) 
Sandwich 16 (12) — 5 ( 6) 
Sooty 109 (28) 232 ( 42) 18 (10) 
Bridled 13 ( 6) 98 ( 15) 0 ( 0) 
Noddy > ( 2) 83 ( 10) 14 








All G species 725+(87) 1091+(119) 107+(49) 





In each case Donna has outscored the combined 
record of her rivals by more than 2 to 1, even if the 
Northeast alone is considered! Her total for that sec- 
tion is nearly 7 times that of 1954, and her grand 
total is more than 10 times as large. 

Donna was likewise superior in the long-distance 
displacement of other southern waterbirds though 
not in the case of each individual species and not by 
so wide a margin. She failed entirely with respect to 
the White Pelican and White Ibis, played no demon- 
strable part in the 1960 occurrences of Wilson's 
Plover, and chased relatively few Black Skimmers into 
New England. In forcing phalaropes shoreward, she 
far outstripped her 3 rivals; but she was in turn cut- 
done with respect to other northern pelagics—petrels, 
shearwaters, and jaegers. 

Landbird strays with dates of observation suggest- 
ing possible connection with Donna are impressive in 
their variety. Most exceptional are reports of a Gray 
Kingbird on Long Island, a Scissor-tailed Flycatcher 
in New Hampshire, an Ash-throated Flycatcher 
in Rhode Island, and a probable Sulphur-bellied Fly- 
catcher and a Black-faced Grassquit in Flerida, the 
latter the only one seen in the United States since the 
original record in 1871. The 1954 season can only 
partially counter with claims of a Tropical Kingbird 
and a Vermilion Flycatcher in Massachusetts and a 
Fork-tailed Flycatcher in New York. Though edged 
out in its score for great rarities, 1954 is far ahead 
in numbers of semi-rarities. In the following species 
breakdown, the number of such birds recorded in the 
fall of 1954 (first figure) is compared with the num- 
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ber reported after Donna (second figure): White- 
eved Vireo, 6-1; Prothonotary Warbler, 18-3; Ceru- 
lean Warbler, 2-1; Yellow-throated Warbler, 6-2; 
Kentucky Warbler, 5-1; Yellow-breasted Chat, 48-29; 
Hooded Warbler, 25-2; Summer Tanager, 10-2; Blue 
Grosbeak, 9-5. 

These passerine vagrants, Donna’s poorest category, 
have no certain value for rating purposes. The semi- 
rarities appear north of their main ranges autumn in 
and autumn out. As Aaron Bagg and Ruth Emery 
point out beyond, “there is difficulty in knowing for 
certain whether or not a particular landbird was actu- 
ally transported to the Region by winds associated 
directly with the hurricane . . . or by more normal 
airflows which may have prevailed in the wake of the 
hurricane but not as an integral part of it.” One 
might go even further to say that there is seldcm real 
certainty that a given landbird record has any connec- 
tion with a hurricane, direct or indirect. To illustrate, 
the season's greatest surprise in New Hampshire was 
a stranger from the Deep South, a male Painted Bunt- 
ing observed on Aug. 21. Had this bird remained un- 
discovered for another 3 weeks or more, its presence 
would surely have been credited to Donna. As an- 
other example, the 1871 specimen that put the Black- 
faced Grassquit on the A.O.U. Check-list was col- 
lected in mid-January, months after the close of the 
hurricane season. If any hurricane was even remotely 
involved, it is now forgotten, for the sketchy record 
books of that bygone era contain no notice of a Florida 
cyclone in any of the 17 years preceding. 

Whatever the weight given to stray passerines from 
the south and to northern sea birds pushed inshore, 
Donna's over-all ornithological record is quantitatively 
the equal and qualitatively the superior of the pub- 
lished results of any two of the 1954 storms together. 
Were it not for the 2000+ Black Skimmers observed 
slightly out of range in the Northeastern Maritime 
Region in 1954, Donna would far outscore all three. 
What factors, you may inquire, made such a perform- 
ance possible? For answers, one must study the his- 
tory of this storm of storms. 


A Biography of Donna 

The path followed by Donna's center is shown on 
the accompanying map adapted by S. L. Warter from 
a chart published by the U. S. Weather Bureau. Like 
all hurricanes, the storm originated over warm waters. 
At 5 p.m., Sept. 2, when aircraft first spotted her, she 
was some 700 miles east of the Lesser Antilles and 
still within 14 degrees of the Equator. At that time 
she was already a full-fledged hurricane, with esti- 
mated maximum winds of 135 m.p.h. swirling coun- 
terclockwise, as hurricane winds always do in the 
Northern Hemisphere, around a relatively calm cen- 
ter or eye. 

The rate at which a hurricane moves forward has 
little relation to the velocity of the spiraling winds 
that compose it. Thus Donna spent approximately 48 
hours in reaching the longitude of the first land; and 
another 5 days elapsed before, on the night of Friday, 


Sept. 9, her eye at last crossed the boundaries of the 
United States. 
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At this point the narrative passes into the expert 
hands of William B. Robertson and Dennis R. Paul- 
son, current co-editors of the regional report for penin- 
sular Florida. Whatever your own location, however 
remote from the influence of Donna, you will find a 
thorough reading of their long report an exciting and 
rewarding experience. It is an exposition in which 
scientific insight, careful documentation, ease of refer- 
ence, and vivid phrase are blended to perfection. The 
cover illustration, refined from sketches submitted by 
the Florida co-editors themselves, helps to make an 
already lucid account still more lucid. 

Observe from the cover map that the zone of gale- 
force winds brushed the Dry Tortugas, the remote 
sandy islets out in the Gulf of Mexico, 60 miles west 
of Key West, that support the only North American 
breeding colonies of Sooty and Noddy Terns. Observe 
also that, after entering the Gulf and skirting the 
southwest coast of Florida, the hurricane eye quick- 
ened pace to traverse the Peninsula in a single night. 
Note finally from the smaller map that Donna's track 
was a return to a classic pattern, exemplified by great 
hurricanes in 1878, 1928, and 1949, in which the 
storm first slants toward northwest, hits Florida, and 
then bends northeastward. 

Near dawn on Sunday, Sept. 11, Donna cut once 
more to open sea after leaving the peninsula, below 
Jacksonville. Then accelerating in pace, as her kind 
commonly do as they move northward, and keeping 
her center well offshore from Georgia and South 
Carolina, she sped before nightfall to the North Caro- 
lina capes and crossed them in darkness. Predictably 
B. R. Chamberlain, covering the South Atlantic Re- 
gion, has little hurricane news to report, though that 
little includes notable observations. 

Daylight of Monday, Sept. 12, found Donna at sea 
again, now in the Middle Atlantic Region, off the 
Delmarva Peninsula. Before the sun had set her cen- 
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ter was to zip across Long Island and enter New Eng- 
land. Somewhere in between, her elongate eye, 100 
miles from end to end, shifted axis from north-south 
to east-west. In doing so it touched the New Jersey 
coast. Describing Donna's renewed bounty at this 


time, F. R. Scott and David A. Cutler combine their 
editorial and news-gathering talents in another out- 
standing job. 

In the afternoon hours of the 12th, the center of 
the storm—now exhibiting, according to one rumor, 
3 separate eyes—slammed broadside into New Eng- 
land. The results were so profuse that a bare recita- 
tion of the records occupies almost all the space that 
the Northeastern Maritime account could reasonably 
devote to the subject. While, in consequence, Aaron 
Bagg, the most weatherwise of all regional editors, 
has had to forego the interesting background com- 
ments he might have made, he and his colleague Ruth 
Emery are to be congratulated. Never before in Audu- 
bon Field Notes has the record of hurricane strays in 
New England been so comprehensive and so satisfy- 
ingly definite. 


Why Did Donna Produce So Many Records? 

In the minds of many bird enthusiasts, the very 
word hurricane inspires visions of “‘life-listers’ in 
exotic profusion. Few among the many known hurrti- 
canes, however, have made such dreams come true. 
Many bird students were amazed to learn that even 
Audrey, the savage destroyer of 1957, left behind not 
a single record of a real bird rarity to brighten her 
memory. The basic reason is probably quite simple: 
to deliver foreign cargo, a storm must have a place 
to load it. 

Hurricanes originate over warm oceans. The warmer 
the water is, the lower its capacity to hold life-sus- 
taining oxygen—the lower its capacity per given vol- 
ume to support the marine organisms on which the 
bounty of the sea ultimately depends. Consequently 
the plant and animal life of tropical waters tends to 
be deeply distributed, not concentrated in the upper 
stratum. Only where there is constant mixing of 
strata, bringing up food from the lower levels, do 
surface feeders such as birds find much to eat. Such 
mixing is likely to occur where two currents meet or 
in the vicinity of islands. There the sea birds of lower 
latitudes tend to congregate, and the main expanses 
of tropical ocean are often left almost birdless. 

Initially then, the bird-transporting potential of a 
hurricane depends a great deal upon the extent to 
which it exerts its force upon islands and the vicinity 
of islands or, in more general terms, upon land and 
the vicinity of land. This extent obviously depends in 
turn upon the breadth of the storm and its route. Some 
hurricanes fail in the one respect, some in the other, 
some in both. In the first few days after a cyclone 
reaches hurricane intensity, its diameter may be little 
more than a pinpoint on an ordinary weather map. 
The severe hurricane of 1950, which struck while still 
immature, cut a path of destruction only about 14 
miles wide as it moved over Miami. Hurricane Hazel 
grew to enormous dimensions but could not capitalize 
fully on her size because she so long avoided land. On 
the other hand, a hurricane that flirts too much with 
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land faces the danger of having its strength soon 
sapped by frictional drag. 

Donna pursued a path pregnant with possibilities— 
through the Lesser Antilles, through the Bahamas, 
past Cuba and the Dry Tortugas, and finally across 
peninsular Florida itself. As the cover map shows, 
her zone of gale-force winds was wide, ‘and widest in 
the places where wideness promised the maximum 
result. At the same time, she continually averted a 
rapid progressive loss of power by alternating her 
contacts with land with periods at sea during which 
she could re-intensify. The result was that she com- 
bined, as perhaps never before, the bird potentials of 
a great Florida and a great New England hurricane. 

To look at the process from the other end, the ex- 
tent of the receiving areas visited by a loaded hur- 
ricane, or within its zone of influence, also restricts 
or enlarges its advantages. Probable refugees from 
Donna were detected in no less than 6 Regions, if 
one counts the Central Southern, where the number 
of Magnificent Frigate-birds onshore on Sept. 12 was 
far above normal expectation. We know of no other 
hurricane that has had.such noticeable impact in so 
many places. 

Other factors are certainly of great importance, but 
their role is as yet too difficult to interpret. Consider. 
for example, the speed of movement of the system. 
Slowly advancing hurricanes uproot more trees, rip 
off more roofs, and collapse more buildings than 
rapidly advancing ones, for they subject an area to a 
longer battering. But a storm that strikes swiftly 
gives birds less time to take cover or to get out of the 
way, and it should be able to carry its victims farther 
before sheer attrition kills them. The leisurely pace at 
which hurricanes usually make their way through the 
West Indies may explain why these storms so seldom 
succeed in delivering West Indian landbirds even to 
nearby Florida. 

Taken as a whole, the hurricane data in this issue 
demonstrate a final noteworthy point. The number of 
hurricane vagrants observable alive is many times the 
number that can be found dead, and the survivors, the 
living birds, do not tarry long in abnormal surround- 
ings. To test this axiom, we counted the number of 
strays recorded on the day before the passage of the 
eye, on the day after, and so on. (In the next column 
are results in graphic form.) 

Anticipating that the birds transported farthest 
might be the most exhausted and the slowest to be- 
gin their return, we divided the graph into 2 sec- 
tions, one for the Northeast (here including all the 
Middle Atlantic Region) and one for the Southeast 
(representing the South Atlantic and Florida Re- 
gions). The 2 plots are surprisingly similar. Both 
lead to the same conclusion: that in order to reveal 
the true effectiveness of a hurricane in the transport 
of birds, an observer must be in the field on the day 
the eye passes or on the day after. So Donna's great 
record is in part a tribute to the promptness and dar- 
ing of those who studied her: of the ‘waves of ob- 
servers [that] hit the East Coast beaches” of Florida 
“immediately before and immediately after the storm”; 
of the hardy members of an Operation Recovery team 
who sat out the height of the wind bogged down on 
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a New Jersey sand fill; of people like Paul Buckley 
who rode into a Long Island gale so strong it almost 
stalled his jeep. 
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All this inspired personal risk would have been 
empty of permanent meaning had not the observers 
involved carefully set down what they saw. It would 
have been equally empty had not the great majority 
of regional editors concerned so conscientiously con- 
veyed the basic facts into print, instead of taking the 
easy way, instead of contenting themselves with those 
brief and facile non-numerical generalizations through 
which the true stature of an event grows more and 
more misty with the passage of time. The authors of 
this summary reflectively adjudge Donna to be the 
most ornithologically productive hurricane ever known, 
but we are keenly conscious that her apparent pre- 
eminence owes much to defects in the past record and 
to the excellence of present reporting, of which sup- 
porters of Audubon Field Notes may well be proud. 


Other Aspects of the Great Hurricane 

The opportunities a hurricane provides to see 
southern birds without going south and to meet 
pelagic birds without going to sea are its most dre- 
matic and alluring feature but have little to do with 
its lasting influence. Far more enduring are associated 
alterations in habitat. The changes wrought by hur- 
ricane Audrey were in the long run for the better. 
The present outlook, to put the matter mildly, is not 
so beneficent. Robertson and Paulson, the only editors 
to discuss Donna's ecologic inroads, paint a grim 








picture in southern Florida. They etch it upon the 
mind with an indelible choice of words—''a world 
without one green leaf, the vegetation browned as if 
by fire,” standing trees “bare poles stripped of twigs 
and branches,’ and the terrain buried beneath 
“mingled deposits of mud, shattered mangroves, hay 
mows of uprooted marine plants, and a. . . litter of 
human artifacts.” 

Describing the aftermath of Carol, Edna, and Hazel 
in 1954, Ludlow Griscom stressed the blight of foliage 
caused by salt spray driven deep into interior New 
England. While the current regional reports do not 
discuss this topic, Aaron M. Bagg, whose efforts on 
behalf of our summary have been diligent beyond our 
capacity to express adequate thanks, has elicited the 
following comments from Richard Bowen, an ob- 
server in Massachusetts: “the hurricane deposited 
great amounts of sand over muddy flats that shore- 
birds used to feed on . . . the salt spray blew inland 
20 or more miles killing off all the foliage and pre- 
sumably destroying great quantities of natural food 
for landbirds, both insects and berries.” 

The average reader is likely to ask what Donna did 
to the specialities that make a trip to Florida uniquely 
rewarding. Robertson and Paulson devote considerable 
space to the mortality among resident populations. 
The news offers some reassurance respecting the Great 
White Heron, Reddish Egret, White-crowned Pigeon, 
Mangrove Cuckoo, Smooth-billed Ani, and Spottéd- 
breasted Oriole. Yet the fate of forms tottering on 
the verge of extirpation or extinction, such as the 
Everglades Kite and Cape Sable Sparrow, understand- 
ably remains unclarified. 

Those who still cherish a sense of wonder regarding 
birds will be delighted by the miraculous survival in 
Florida of a Brown Pelican still largely in down. It 
offers a fitting parallel to the mysterious presence of 
gallinule chicks a few days after Audrey. 


More About Bird Navigation 

The Changing Seasons of a year ago, which fea- 
tured the subject of bird navigation, was in part in- 
spired by the discussion of “wrong-way’’ flight in the 
Northeastern Maritime report. Bagg and Emery now 
provide a wealth of new data on the subject. Remem- 
ber as you read their sequel that it presents a chal- 
lenge to two recently-emphasized ideas: (1) that 
flights toward the north of west in autumn represent 
a standard reaction by which displaced birds seek 
to regain normal migration routes lying well inland; 
(2) that few landbirds actually migrate along the 
coast. Of related interest are the facts Robertson and 
Paulson reveal about a phenomenon “‘often observed 
in southern Florida,’ but not so often mentioned, ‘the 
movement of diurnal migrants either into or with 
strong winds in directions away from the presumed 
goal.” 

That national summary of a year ago tried to 
fathom the extent to which “wrong-way” flight and 
other observational oddities that perennially appear in 
this journal can be credited to the special navigational 
problems a young bird faces in its first fall migration. 
One of its suggestions was that expansion of the 
breeding range may commonly precede permanent ex- 
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pansion of the winter range. In the very next Chang- 
ing Seasons, Douglas James expressed belief that the 
opposite might also be true. He cited the Bohemian 
Waxwing and Evening Grosbeak as species in which 
extensions of the winter range probably gave rise to 
extensions of the breeding range. 

The two points of view are not in themselves con- 
tradictory, but they stem from quite different inter- 
pretations of the evidence. The “breeding range first’’ 
concept is based on the surmise that first-year birds 
tend to be less successful in finding the correct winter 
range of their species than in returning to the correct 
breeding range. The reasoning is that young migrants, 
lacking direct experience with the regular winter 
range, cannot goal-orient to it. Those that travel alone 
must depend upon a relatively fallible inherited 
tendency to fly for an appropriate distance in an ap- 
propriate “standard direction.” When they face about 
in spring, all these birds, the ones that failed to find 
the right winter range as well as the ones that suc- 
ceeded, have an advantage: they have personal knowl- 
edge of the ancestral breeding grounds that are their 
objective. They have one of the prerequisites of the 
direct homing capacity that has been demonstrated in 
pigeons a few months old by such investigators as 
Hoffmann and Wallraff in Germany. That they can 
actually make use of it remains unproven, but the 
assumption that some of them can at least fits certain 
of the observed peculiarities of distribution. 

The general failure of young banded birds to 
“home” to the breeding range in mass displacement 
experiments might be regarded ordinarily as a good 
indication that all lack the ability. The difficulty is 
that most tests of this sort have been made with the 
kinds of migrants least likely to succeed—the large 
diurnal flocking species. Recently, however, Perdeck 
(Ardea, 46:1-37) found that Starlings displaced as 
juveniles and thus induced to winter in areas ab- 
normal for their population returned in the following 
spring to the breeding range normal for the popula- 
tion. There is at least a suggestion here that some 
birds may truly goal-orient to their breeding areas in 
their first spring migration. Such behavior, of course, 
would act toward canceling out the effect of enlarge- 
ments of the wintering range upon the breeding 
range. 

Unfortunately Perdeck’s data are ambiguous in their 
bearing on the problem. Displaced to the south, the 
young Starlings came back to the regular range to 
nest but were distributed more to the east within that 
range than the controls. So Dr. James is justified in 
extracting from these same data a different conclu- 
sion: that birds displaced in fall migration are still 
displaced after they have returned to breed. Yet it 
would seem that, if these displacements are equal, the 
winter range can exert no more influence over the 
breeding range than the breeding range must in turn 
exert on the winter range. With the other premise, 
permanent change must stem from one dominant 
source, the breeding range. Whether both systems op- 
erate is a question that contributors to Audubon Field 
Notes can explore empirically by watching for future 
extensions of breeding distribution that occur without 
extensions of winter distribution and vice versa. 

The example of sudden new distribution that stands 
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out most strikingly in the accounts beyond is the fall 
occurrence of the Fulvous Tree Duck in Florida. 
North and South Carolina, and Virginia. Nearly all 
sizable one-species influxes of western birds into 
eastern states start with maximum numbers in the 
first season, then dissipate in a series of rapidly di- 
minishing echo visitations. In contrast, the tree duck 
movement seems to have been picking up force in the 
time since B. R. Chamberlain first referred to it sev- 
eral issues ago. Strange to say, one can now apparently 
find wintering flocks more easily in the South Atlantic 
states than in Louisiana, where the species breeds. The 
unusual character of this long-distance outbreak is 
further underscored by Fred S. Webster's note that 
the Fulvous Tree Duck was never recorded even at 
Austin, Texas, until this past October, though this 
city lies close to its regular range. 

Neither of the range hypotheses discussed helps 
much to explain the puzzling case of the tree ducks. 
Both speak in terms of standard directions presumed 
to be handed down by heredity. As Arnold Hochbaum 
has said in “Travels and Traditicns of Waterfowl,” 
ducks seem not to be bound by this limitation. The 
older birds are in a pcsition to lead the young to the 
winter home. Consequently the species can strike out 
to a radically new range without waiting for the 
evolution of a new standard direction and without 
interference from the old one. 

The Western Kingbird, included in last year's re- 
flections on range expansion, occurred in good to 
usually good numbers in all the Regions bordering 
the Atlantic Coast. In reporting 3 records of the 
Tropical Kingbird on one field trip, Betsey Cutler 
and Eleanor Pugh repeat a remark of theirs about the 
similar affinity for the coast shown by that species in 
California, where standard reference works state it is 
only casual. But most passerines filtering into the East 
from the West and into the West from the East 
show unusually wide scatter. Five records of the 
Black-headed Grosbeak, divided between Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut, seem to be the season's densest 
concentration for a western rarity straying far east- 
ward. The Black-throated Blue Warbler wins top 
honors as the bird seen out of range in the most 
states and provinces (Miss., La., Tex., Colo., Oreg., 
Sask.). Species reported in states and provinces to 
which they are not accredited by the “A.O.U. Check- 
list’ include Say’s Phoebe (N. J., photographed), the 
Western Wood Pewee (Miss., collected), Bell’s Vireo 
(Fla., collected), the Worm-eating Warbler (Colo., 
collected), the Golden-winged Warbler (Calif., col- 
lected), Bullock’s Oriole (Vt., Fla.), and Brewer's 
Blackbird (Pa., 2 regional reports). Though many of 
these items have a repetitious ring, they at least serve 
to recall how much has been learned since the ‘‘Check- 
list” was prepared. Of further note is an estimate of 
more than 100 Black-headed Grosbeaks crowded into 
one yard in Santa Fe. It illustrates a tendency toward 
aggregation that may help to explain how so many 
of these grosbeaks were suddenly transported to the 
Central Southern Region a few years ago. 


Scarcities of Birds and Their Measurement 
Now let's glance back two years. In the 12 months 
then ending, hints and claims of population decreases 
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among birds in the eastern half of the centinent had 
been more frequent than ever before. Taking these 
indications at face value, the national summary con- 
centrated on bringing them together in one easily 
viewed whole. It was a picture that shocked people 
interested in birds; but its painting, based on subjec- 
tive reactions of observers, was frankly impressicnistic. 

The disturbing surface appearance of ccnditions in 
1958 focused attention on ways of testing supposed 
population changes numerically. Three sources of in- 
formation were available—field-card data, Breeding- 
Bird Censuses, and Christmas Bird Counts. For reasons 
peculiar to each, none of these sources is wholly trust- 
worthy. If all agree with the verbal estimates of ob- 
servers at large, the conclusion is highly ccnvincing. It 
there is conflict. one cannot be sure what to believe. 

Henry M. Stevenson, long-time regional editor fer 
Florida, pioneered in exploiting the first source. Na- 
tional summarizers have been limited to the other two 
but have derived from them three indices: 

(1). The fall Changing Seasons has expressed the 
latest breeding-bird count as a percentage of the previ- 
ous years count. Percentages above 100 suggest that 
the situation is improving: lower percentages suggest 
it is deteriorating. To find out how any later level 
compares with the pre-1958 level is easy. Last year's 
table, for example, shows that the 1958 total for the 
Eastern Bluebird was 31% of the previous total. The 
1959 figure, in turn, is only 50% of the 1958 figure. 
Obviously, therefore, the 1959 level converted into 
terms of the pre-1958 level is 50% of 31%, or 
15.5%. Conversions for the cther three birds most 
conspicuously affected are: Hermit Thrush, 23%: East- 
ern Phoebe, 84%; House Wren, 74%. According to 
this index, two of the species had improved, two had 
lapsed further, and none had climbed back to its 
former status. 

(2). As winter columnist, Douglas A. James has 
naturally turned to the verdict of the Christmas Bird 
Counts—of data inferior in quality but far superior 
in quantity—and has handled the material in superior 
tashion. His tables employ a 21-year mean as the 
normal base, directly express changes with relation to 
the base as well as with relation to the previous year's 
figure, and reveal the latitudinal anatomy of the 
trend. Averaged to compare with the converted per- 
centages of Method 1, his results would be: Eastern 
Bluebird, 44%; Hermit Thrush, 39%: Eastern Phoebe, 
62%, House Wren, 93%. 

(3). In the course of supplying the 1960 Breeding- 
Bird Censuses with the painstaking analytic treatment 
and full-bodied introduction they deserve, Robert A. 
Norris has developed what he calls a trend value. He 
obtains quotients by dividing the breeding-bird counts 
in this way: 1958 into 1959, 1959 into 1960, and 
1958 into 1960. The mean of the three quotients is 
the basis of the trend value. The effect of averaging 
a two-year change with its two component one-year 
changes is a bit obscure, and the final ratio is cor- 
respondingly hard to visualize in terms of tangible 
meaning. But it would appear that Dr. Norris’ work 
has largely removed further need of computing breed- 
ing-bird indices in the former manner. He interprets 
his trend value of 1.26 for the House Wren as an 
indication of a small increase. Sparse data suggest 








that the phoebe has also made a slight comeback but 
do not point to uptrend in the case of the bluebird 
or the thrush. 

The remarkable thing abcut these diverse methods 
is the unanimity of judgment they provide even when 
evidence seems hopelessly scant. Dr. James’ analysis 
has, on the whole, yielded higher percentages than 
Method 1, but this outccme is not unexpected. W inter 
appraisals reflect not only effects of the winter before 
but also gains made during the intervening nesting 
period. By tracing the trends into still another nest- 
ing season, Dr. Norris is in a position to register 
additional advances. Unfortunately his findings can- 
not readily be interpreted in terms of the earlier ones. 
The trend value of 1.26 for the House Wren, fer 
instance, clearly implies more than 26% recovery since 
1958, even more perhaps than two successive 26% 
improvements. The actual counts from which it was 
derived show a 1960 population level 1.76 times as 
high as the 1958 level, or 88% of a pre-1958 base. 

We wish we were able to apply such tests in the 
western part of the country. There in the autumn of 
1959, severe snowstorms re-enacted some of the events 
noted in the East early in the “Year of Disaster.” 
Directly observed mortality summarized by F. M. 
Baumgartner and Herbert Krause felled many Horned 
Larks, Robins, Myrtle Warblers, Wilson's Warblers, 
meadowlarks, and juncos. One of the lessons of 1958 
was that the birds actually found dead do not always 
include the species hardest hit. So in scanning the 
western accounts for possible traces of persisting 
losses, one should not limit notice to the birds just 
listed. 

Western regional editors now write as follows: 
“numerous were the comments on the scarcity of 
Robins throughout the Region” (Small); “a virtual 
lack of Robins and Bluebirds in the lowlands 

. Only about ten per cent of usual numbers [of 
Horned Larks} were found in the Kingman area” 
(Monson); ‘“Rebins with intentions of wintering ap- 
peared scarce . . . Mcuntain Bluebirds appeared to be 
scarcer than ever before in the Misscula area” (Rog- 
ers); “Robins were very scarce . . . Eastern Bluebirds 
were seen in only small numbers Numbers of 
[Myrtle Warblers} were reported low everywhere” 
(Webster); “Eastern Bluebirds have not shown a 
marked recovery on the Plains’ (Baumgartner) ; ‘East- 
ern Bluebirds apparently continue to be scarce” 
(Krause). 

Before the reader lets these excerpts persuade him 
that western declines have truly taken place on a 
wide scale, he should examine the accounts themselves 
for contrary evidence. He will have his confidence 
shaken by statements such as: “Large flocks of Robins 
appeared in October and November’ (Beb and Elsie 
Boggs); ‘“Flocks upward of 100 Mountain Bluebirds 
were observed” (Krause). He will be reminded how 
difhcult estimates of real population trends are at 
times and places where the problem is ccmplicated 
by altitudinal migration. He will discover that Wil- 
son's Warbler, seemingly marked for special trouble 
by its recorded mortality in September 1959, made 
good showings wherever mentioned. Even in South 
Texas, where apparent scarcity was the rule, affecting 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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REGIONAL REPORTS 


Fall Migration 


August 16 to November 30, 1960 


NORTHEASTERN MARITIME REGION.—Hur- 
ricane Donna. At 1 A.M. E.S.T. on Sept. 10, 1960, 
Hurricane Donna was centered over the Florida keys; 
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18 hours later, Donna’s eye was located near Cape 
Hatteras, N. C. During the afternoon of Sept. 12 the 
hurricane moved from central Long Island, N. Y. to 
southwestern Maine. By 1 A.M. on Sept. 13, the cen- 
ter of the dying hurricane was near Caribou, Me., and 
moving rapidly northeastward toward Labrador. The 
passage of this tropical storm over the Region, pro- 
duced many interesting reports (including records of 
all the terns of eastern North America, plus one West 
Indian Species): Greater Shearwater: 2 at Harwich- 
port, Mass., Sept. 12 (R. Smart); Leach’s Petrel: “doz- 
ens of petrels [including this species and Wilson's} 
were seen over Hummock Pond, Nantucket, during the 
height of the hurricane; later I picked up a dead speci- 
men of each species” (J. Dennis); 35, Harwichport, 
Mass., Sept. 12 (Smart); 1 banded, Newport, R. I., 
Sept. 13 (R. Woodruff); individuals of this species 
were picked up in Hingham (Sept. 13) and Quincy, 
Mass., and later released; Wilson's Petrel: 2, Harwich- 
port, Mass., Sept. 12 (Smart); 40, Block Island, R. I., 
Sept. 12 (J. Baird); White-tailed Tropic-bird: 3 
specimens found dead on Nantucket: immature on 
Sept. 13 (B. Heywood); adult on Sept. 14 (J. An- 
drews); 1 on Sept. 24 by J. Boyd and Dennis (skele- 
ton saved); Brown Pelican: 1, Plymouth, Mass., 
Sept. 13 (R. Fox); Louisiana Heron: 2, Nantucket 
(Dennis): 5, Martha's Vineyard, Sept. 13 (6 on the 
15th) (A. Keith and E. Chalif); 1, Seapowet, R. I., 
Sept. 17 (Mrs. W. R. Stevens); Little Blue Heron: 
2 immatures, Nantucket (Dennis); Glossy Ibis: 1, 
Seapowet, R. I., Sept. 19 (M. Oakes); Am. Oyster- 
catcher: 1, Sakonnet, R. I., Sept. 13 (C. Blake); 2, 
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Watch Hill, R. I., Sept. 13 (J. Lynch); later records 
(hurricane relicts?) include: 1, Block Island, Sept. 
24 (Baird), and 1, first record for Fishers Island, 
N. Y., Oct. 10 (Mrs. H. L. Ferguson and E. Matthies- 
sen); Pomarine Jaeger: 3, Harwichport, Mass., Sept. 
12 (Smart); Ring-billed Gull: 200+, Lake Winnis- 
quam, N. H., Sept. 13 (V. Hebert); “several,” 
Fredericton, N. B., Sept. 15 (W. A. Squires): Laugh- 
ing Gull: 1, Fredericton, N. B., Sept. 15-16 (‘‘first 
New Brunswick record northeast of Grand Manan 
area,” fide Squires); Kittiwake: 1, Harwichport, 
Mass., Sept. 12 (Smart); Gull-billed Tern: Block 
Island, Sept. 17 (first R. I. specimen—Baird); 2, 
Manomet, Mass., Sept. 13 (Mrs. R. Ernst); 2, Block 
Island, Sept. 16 (Brookline Bird Club); 1, Wollaston, 
Mass., Sept. 13 (F. Elkins and N. Claflin); 1, Chil- 
mark, Martha's Vineyard, Sept. 13 and 14 (Keith and 
Chalif); 2, Hingham, Mass., Sept. 15-18 (W. Har- 
rington); on Oct. 3, on Block Island, Baird watched 
a Gull-billed Tern as it took off, swung out to sea, 
climbed, and flew off southward; Forster's Tern: ‘‘at 
least 1, living,’ Nantucket (Dennis); 1, Little Comp- 
ton, R. I., Sept. 13 (R. Ferren); 1, Block Island, 
Sept. 13, and 5 on the 14th (Baird); Common Tern: 
whereas no terns were on Block Island before the 
storm, Baird found 30+ Common Terns there, Sept. 
13; Arctic Tern: 7 (including 2 adults), Harwich- 
port, Mass., Sept. 12 (Smart); Roseate Tern: as an 
indication of what Baird called “the constant turn- 
over in the tern population on Block Island after the 
hurricane,” he saw no Roseates during Sept. 12-15, 
but then observed 5 on the 16th and 17th; Sooty 
Tern: at Swansea, Mass., Sept. 12, R. Bowen watched 
25 (18 ad., 7 imm.) struggling against the gale in 
tight formation; on Block Island, Baird saw 2 on Sept. 
12, 1 on the 13th, and on the 14th A. Rose found an 
exhausted bird (which was fed and released on the 
18th) which, according to Baird, had been banded on 
Sept. 12 on Long Island, N. Y.; 1 dead, Acoaxet, 
Mass., Sept. 13 (R. Ferren); 2, Newport, R. I., Sept. 
13 (R. Woodruff); on Nantucket, 6 dead Sooties (2 
ad.) were found, and one was seen alive as late as 
Sept. 26 (Dennis); single Sooty Terns were seen on 
Sept. 13: Nauset (K. Harte and P. Willmann), Plum 
Island (C. deWindt), Falmouth (dead—Mrs. N. W. 
Evans), and at Rockland, Me. and Bristol (dead) 
(Me. Field Obs., 5:9:98); an ad. and an imm. at 
Ellsworth, Me., Sept. 13; and one at Monomoy, Sept. 
14 (W. Bailey); Bridled Tern: a dead specimen was 
preserved for a new state record, Block Island, R. I., 
Sept. 12 (Baird); 2 adults well seen, Harwichport, 
Mass., Sept. 12 (Smart); 2 seen, Manomet, Mass., 
Sept. 13 (Mrs. R. Ernst); Least Tern: ‘Least Terns 
reported at Point Lepreau [N. B.}, Sept. 17, by 
Pearce almost undoubtedly were blown north by the 
hurricane’ (W. A. Squires); Royal Tern: 26, 
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Sakonnet, R. I., Sept. 13 (Ferren); at Block Island, 
Baird saw 8 on the 13th, 31 on the 14th; 9, Matu- 
nuck, R. I., Sept. 13 (Lynch); 5, Newport, R. I, 
Sept. 13 (Woodruff); 17, Monomoy, Sept. 14 (Bail- 
ey); other Massachusetts records of Royal Terns on 
Sept. 13 included 2 at Chatham, 4 at Nauset, 3 at 
Scituate, 1 at Manomet, 2 at Eastham, 10 at Morris 
Island, Monomoy, and 1 at Plymouth Beach; 50 were 
still present on Nantucket, Sept. 23 (P. and B. Hey- 
wood, R. Emery); 4, Pemaquid Point, Me., Sept. 13 
(J. Weske, Me. Field Nat. 16:4:89); Sandwich 
Tern: 1, Sakonnet, R. I., Sept. 13, and 1, Little 
Compton, R. I., Sept. 13, both photographed by R. 
Ferren and R. Bowen, for a state record (fide, S. 
Dana); 1, Pemaquid Point, Me., Sept. 13 (J. Weske 
—see Me. Field Nat. 16:4:89); Caspian Tern: 1, 
Block Island, Sept. 12 (first R. I. specimen—Baird) ; 
1, Galilee, R. I., seen on Sept. 12, found dead on 
Sept. 13 (G. West); 4, Little Compton, R. I., Sept. 
13; 5, Matunuck, R. I., Sept. 13 (Lynch); 2, E. 
Providence, R. I., Sept. 14; 1 or 2 seen, Sept. 13-14 
at Ipswich (D. Garrison), Martha's Vineyard (Chal- 
if), Nauset, and Manomet, Mass.; also 1, Lake Ains- 
lie, Cape Breton, N. S., Sept. 24 is the first for Cape 
Breton, and 7th record for Nova Scotia (A. J. Ers- 
kine); Black Tern: 25, E. Providence, R. I., Sept. 14 
(Ferren, Woodruff, D. Emerson); 10-20, Nantucket 
(Dennis); 11, Seekonk, Mass., Sept. 16; 2, St. John, 
N. B., Sept. 13 (D. Christie); Noddy: 3, Block 
Island, Sept. 12 (Baird); Black Skimmer: 8 from 
Acoaxet, Mass. to Newport, R. I., Sept. 13 (Ferren); 
on Block Island, Baird saw 8 on the 13th, and 11 
on the 14th; 13, Monomoy, Sept. 14; 2, Nauset, Sept. 
13; 3, Martha’s Vineyard, Sept. 14; scattered other 
reports. As suggested above, reports of what almost 
certainly were hurricane relicts are at hand for dates 
considerably after Donna's passage. For example, on 
Oct. 9-10, Mr. and Mrs. H. L. Ferguson and E. A. 
Matthiessen saw 15 Royal Terns at Fishers Island, 
N. Y. (first record there), and Baird reported one 
present at Block Island as late as Oct. 24. A number 
of records were obtained involving landbirds that 
seem to have been carried into this Region by Donna. 
On Nantucket, for example, Dennis reported banding 
a White-eyed Vireo on Sept. 13, and 2 Hooded War- 
blers and 4 Yellow-breasted Chats on the 14th. In 
New Brunswick, Squires thought that a chat seen at 
Rothesay by Christie on Sept. 15 was a hurricane waif. 
On Sept. 15 Baird collected an Ash-throated Fly- 
catcher cn Block Island, where he also collected a 
Summer Tanager on the 17th. It is of course impos- 
sible to know whether or not a particular landbird 
was transported to the Region by hurricane winds 
(these are relatively small-sized storm systems), or 
by normal airflows which may have come in the wake 
of the hurricane but not as an integral part of it. 
Migration observations—This report covers obser- 
vations of nocturnal and diurnal migration made at 
various localities from the head of the Bay of Fundy 
to Fishers Island, N. Y. These and other observations 
will be discussed in more detail in a projected paper 
on the subject. Evidence of fall migration was first 
reported by Richard Ferren at Dow AFB, near Bangor, 
Me. in the evening on July 24: “I heard my first 








significant movement of passerines, while I was on 
guard duty till midnight; the voices averaged about 
5 per half-hour, and of the birds identified, there were 
2 Veeries, possibly 2 Swainson’s Thrushes, and sev- 
eral other voices which may have been those of North- 
ern Waterthrushes or Ovenbirds.”” Ferren heard about 
half as many voices the next night (July 25-26), while 
only a few notes were audible in the early hours of 
the morning on July 27. He also heard a few migrants 
in the evening on Aug. 4, and a larger number in 
overcast conditions (and, later, rain) in the evening 
on Aug. 5; on Aug. 4, Bagg heard chips and thrush 
notes at Christmas Cove, Lincoln Co., Me. And, in a 
flow of polar air from the south-southwest in the eve- 
ning of Aug. 6, lunar observations at Christmas Cove 
between 9:15 and 11:40 p.M., E.D.T., showed 3 birds 
flying toward the northeast, 1 toward the east, 1 east- 
southeast, 2 southeast, and 1 southwest. At nearby 
Hog Island, Lincoln Co. on Aug. 9, lunar observa- 
tions between 9:45 and 10:30 p.M., E.D.T., showed 14 
birds flying toward the south or southwest, while one 
flew northward (B. Bartram Cadbury). At New 
Hampton, N. H. Vera Hebert found the migration 
well started in early August, with Wilson's and 
Blackpoll Warblers in evidence on Aug. 9, and Cape 
May Warblers on the 11th. Thanks to Anthony Ers- 
kine, Harrison Lewis, and William Russell, we are 
provided with information on fall migratory behavjor 
in the region of the Bay of Fundy. Erskine made ob- 
servations on the Chignecto Isthmus—the land-bridge 
connecting Nova Scotia and New Brunswick—which 
he felt indicated a tendency on the part of some birds 
(Robins in particular) to use the isthmus in migrating 
out of northern Nova Scotia and Cape Breton. In the 
evening of Sept. 21, in driving eastward from Anti- 
gonish, N. S. after dark, Erskine had the interesting 
experience of seeing (in the headlight beam of his 
car) small fringillids flying downwind and inland, 
across the road, near Pomquet, N. S.; the weather 
maps suggest that these birds had flown downwind, 
over-water, across George Bay, from the western 
coast of Cape Breton. On Sept. 16 Erskine obtained 
observations at the tip of Cape Maringouin, at the 
head of Chignecto Bay (between Albert County, 
N. B., and Cumberland County, N. S.) which suggest 
that diurnally migrating passerines were moving from 
east to west around the tip of the point; the species 
involved were mainly Robins, Yellow-shafted Flickers. 
and a number of Boreal Chickadees. Erskine also saw 
a group of a dozen passerines milling about, some 
200 feet in the air, over the end of the point, but no 
actual departure was noted that day. Dr. Harrison 
Lewis has very kindly supplied information on diurnal 
migratory behavior at Brier Island, Digby Co., N. S. 
Along with Wickerson Lent, and Willett J. Mills, he 
conducted mist-netting operations at the North Point 
of Brier Island, Oct. 2-6. Though no chickadees of 
either species are known to nest on Brier Island, 68 
Black-capped and 22 Boreal Chickadees were banded: 
a Boreal Chickdaee, banded on North Point, Brier 
Island, Sept. 23, 1959, was recaptured and released 
at the same place on Oct. 4, 1960. Dr. Lewis quotes 
Wickerson Lent, who lives on Brier Island, to the 
effect that “in fall migration, small passerines are seen 
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to leave the island only when the wind has a nertherly 
component; they follow a course to the northwest. 


toward Grand Manan; hawks and crows, however, 
leave Brier Island on a west-southwest course.” Actual 
observations of birds leaving Brier Island included 
the following: Oct. 2 about 7:30 A.M., Lent saw a 
flock of about 90 Rusty Blackbirds leave North Point, 
heading northwest toward Grand Manan; Oct. 4 at 
2:50 p.M., a flock of 19 Blue Jays passed silently 
overhead, climbed and headed toward Grand Manan, 
but soon veered left toward the west-southwest and 
flew seaward on this course, out of sight; Oct. 5 at 
11:20 A.M., a compact flock of 50 Pine Siskins set 
out northwestward, followed 10 minutes later by a 
group of 30, and at abcut 11:45 by a flock of 50 
siskins on the same course. On Oct. 3, at 9 A.M., 
with southerly winds, a flock of about 40 silent 
Robins and a flock of about 30 Water Pipits appeared 
simultaneously over the point, then gradually drifted 
off to the southward; this behavior is frequently noted 
in diurnal migrants on the islands, under southerly 
conditions in fall. Lent reports that, at 10:30 A.M., 
Oct. 11, with a northwest wind, he saw 7 Dickcissels 
leave Brier Island, N. S., traveling toward the north- 
west. This is a significant cbservation; for it shows, 
as have other observations, that out-of-range stragglers, 
as well as ‘‘normal’’ migrants, fly toward the north- 
west under northerly conditions when leaving north- 
eastern coastal islands.” 

On Aug. 28 William Russell crossed the Bay of 
Fundy from Bar Harbor, Me. to Yarmouth, N. S. on 
the ferry Blaenose. It was a clear day, with wind from 
the northwest following a cold front passage during 
the night. During the crossing Mr. Russell saw 21 
landbird migrants, which he considered indicative of 
a sizable diurnal flight, in view of the fact that he 
could see only birds within 100 feet or so of each side 
of the ship. The birds were flying slightly north of 
west, headed for the Maine coast, somewhere between 
Mount Desert and Blue Hill. Of the 21 individuals 
observed, 17 were warblers, including several water- 
thrushes and a Yellow-breasted Chat; plus 2 Barn 
Swallows, a Wood Thrush, and a Western Kingbird 
(which alighted briefly on the ferry). It seems signifi- 
cant that the birds in this flight included two species 
(chat and Western Kingbird) that cannot be thought 
of as attempting to regain evolved migration routes in 
Maine. It may be that, having reached Nova Scotia 
as stragglers, the chat and the kingbird imitated more 
“regular” migrants in leaving the western part of that 
province, over-water, against a northwesterly wind. On 
the other hand, one wonders if this may not be the 
more or less standard reaction of many kinds of birds 
of widely varying migratory tendencies. It is interesting 
that Mr. Russell recorded two other instances of west- 
ern and southern stragglers performing such ‘‘wrong- 
way” diurnal flight. On Aug. 25, while watching a 
migration of hawks (10 birds of 5 species in 3 hours) 
from the top of Cadillac Mountain, Mount Desert Is- 
land, Me. Russell watched (by telescope) a bird ccme 
in over the sea from the direction of Nova Scotia. 
It was a Western Kingbird, which alighted nearby, 
rested for 15 minutes, and then flew off northward. 
Then, between 7 and 7:30 a.M., E.D.T., on Sept. 5, 
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at Salisbury, Mass. Russell and others saw some 150 
birds flying northward, including various warblers, 
several Blue Jays, and some blackbirds; in addition. 
they saw a Summer Tanager take off and fly steadily 
northward, out of sight. (While Algonquin Park, Ont. 
is far outside the limits of this Region, it is relevant 
to the analysis of ““wrong-way”’ flight in fall that, in 
Algonquin Park, during the morning of Aug. 1, 
1960, Russell saw an aggregate of about 75 passerines 
moving northward through and above the trees along 
the shore of a small pond; the species included Yel- 
low-bellied Sapsucker, Magnolia Warbler, Bay- 
breasted Warbler (at least 6 definitely identified) and 
Scarlet Tanager. Mr. Russell also provided 1959 infor- 
mation which is pertinent to this discussion of fall 
migratory behavior. He reports that during Aug. 26 
and 27, 1959, he visited Little Green Island, northwest 
of Matinicus Island, in outer Penobscot Bay, Me. On 
both days, about 7:30 a.M., he saw numbers of birds 
coming in from the east-northeast at some altitude. 
On seeing the island the birds began side-slipping 
down, many of them landing upon it. On both days, 
Cape May Warblers constituted the majority of the 
migrants; after resting and, in some cases, feeding 
for a short period, they left the island on a course 
toward the west-southwest. Some birds seemed _reluc- 
tant to move when approached. Mr. Russell states 
that birds were arriving and leaving all the time: at 
no time did they either pile up, or all leave at once. 
This testimony is of interest, both in connection with 
what this column reported about fall migration on 
nearby Monhegan Island, Me. (Aud. Field Notes 
14:1:10), and with the following statement by Al- 
bert Schnitzer (‘The Fall Migration at Monhegan 
Island,” Me. Field Nat. 16:2:26-30): “It is fruitless 
to guess what per cent of the littoral migrants pass 
directly across Monhegan, but on a good day [in 
fall}, especially at dawn, one can sit on the rocks at 
Green Point on the north and watch hosts of birds 
come in across the sea from the northeast. From Mon- 
hegan most of them seem to go directly west toward 
the mainland, passing across Manana en route. Many 
species mill about, gaining altitude before taking off 
on the long jump.” In reply to my inquiry, Mr. Schnit- 
zer kindly wrote: “From my words ‘directly west,’ 
you deduce a greater degree of precision than I in- 
tended to convey. I should have said "WNW to 
WSW.’ I believe I can say quite positively, however, 
that few if any birds headed toward Pemaquid Point 
[to the northwest of Monhegan}, but rather toward 
Damariscove Island and Newagen. With respect to 
the composition of the daytime migrants, they were 
made up of both diurnal and nocturnal migrants. 
Numerically, they were almost entirely landbirds; 
shorebirds were rare. My belief is that at Monhegan, 
without regard to species, high-flying birds which are 
paralleling the coast will continue on their SW or 
WSW course. Low fliers will land to feed or rest. 
Intermediate fliers will at least veer westward if they 
do not land. I believe our observations bore this out.” 
At Christmas Cove, Me., 12 miles northwest of Mon- 
hegan, Bagg obtained lunar observations of necturnal 
migration during the opening nights of September. 
The details of these observations, and of others cb- 























tained elsewhere in New England, will be discussed 
elsewhere. It can be stated here, however, that the 
Christmas Cove observations confirmed the impression 
obtained from 1959 observations made at the same 
place (Aud. Field Notes 14:1:10): namely, that low- 
fying nocturnal migrants were able to follow what 
seemed to be an “intended” course toward the west- 
southwest. which also conformed with the trend of the 
Maine coast in that area, despite north or northwest 
winds of at least moderate velocity. As Mrs. M. Stuart 
Roesler has commented, such low-flying nocturnal mi- 
grants (like low-flying aircraft) might escape detection 
by radar, with the result that radar studies of nocturnal 
migration may fail to show an ability of migrants to 
hold to a course paralleling the coast (when the 
trend of the latter approximates the migrants’ stand- 
ard direction), and thus an ability to avoid being 
drifted out over the sea. This column’s report on the 
1959 fall migration quoted a description of migrants 
flying northward, against a north wind, over Fishers 
Island Sound during the hour or so following dawn 
on Sept. 12, 1959. We are now grateful to a resident 
of Fishers Island, Mr. H. Lee Ferguson, Jr., for the 
following general statement on diurnal movements of 
fall migrants on that island: ‘‘My observation has been 
largely from the western tip of the island in recent 
years, while fishing for striped bass, but I have dis- 
tinctly and often seen small birds take off from Race 
Point at this tip and head due west for the nearest 
land, which is the three islands from east to west 
for perhaps more NE-to-SW ?—AMB]}, Little Gull, 
Big Gull and Plum Island. Just west of Plum Island 
is Orient Point, which forms the easterly tip of the 
north fork of Long Island . . . One of the best places 
to observe sparrows during fall migration is at the 
western tip, Race Point. There is an airport there 
and tall grass, and the sparrows, pipits, and Myrtle 
Warblers are there in abundance from about mid-Sep- 
tember until after Nov. 1... While fishing in the 
morning, I have seen birds arriving at the east point 
of Fishers Island; these come obviously from Rhode 
Island, 7... the vicinity of Watch Hill and Napatree 
Point. I also have seen small birds crossing Fishers 
Island Sound in a northerly direction from Fishers 
Island toward Connecticut. The place from which I 
observed this in particular is a small sandy island 
known as Flat Hummock in Fishers Island Sound, and 
the birds were headed toward Noank, Conn.” Mr. 
Ferguson makes no mention of the relation of wind- 
direction to the direction in which these fall landbird 
migrants move by day. This is a matter which needs 
investigation in all these observations on northeastern 
coastal islands. On Martha’s Vineyard, early in Oc- 
tcber, Bagg found that West Chop (the most northerly 
tip of the island) is an excellent place in which to 
find migrants in numbers when the wind is from the 
northwest or north. The birds observed moving toward 
the northern tip of West Chop, or actually departing 
from it, included species of such widely-varying mi- 
gratory tendencies and destinations as Pigeon Hawk, 
Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, Downy Woodpecker, Black- 
capped Chickadee, White-breasted Nuthatch, Red- 
breasted Nuthatch, Blue Jay, Cedar Waxwing, war- 
blers of various species from Myrtle to Blackpoll, 


Slate-colored Junco, various sparrows, and the intro- 
duced Starling—a migratory melange which, again, 
suggests that a study should be made of what species 
perform northwesterly flights from the islands, and 
which do not. 

Thomaston, Me., Shorebird Flats —Frederick V. 
Hebard writes: “The discovery of a new bird concen- 
tration point is exhilarating.” We are grateful to 
Mr. Hebard for information on a tidal flat near 
Thomaston, Knox Co., Me., which apparently deserves 
to be classed along with Monomoy, Nauset, and New- 
buryport, Mass. and certain spots in New Brunswick, 
among the great shorebird areas of the Region. He- 
bard states that the flats, a little over a mile square 
at low tide, lie just south of the town of Thomaston, 
at the junction of the Mill and Georges Rivers. At 
first they were believed to be a concentration area in 
stormy or foggy weather only, since the area is over 
3 miles west across land from Rockland harbor, and 
10 miles upstream north of Port Clyde, at the mouth 
of the Georges River, but subsequent investigation 
shows otherwise. Observations in the area were first 
made, Aug. 30-Sept. 11, 1959. Notable records then 
were over 1000 Semipalmated Plover, 100+ Black- 
bellied Plover, 10 Short-billed and 2 Long-billed 
Dowitchers, and a Hudsonian Godwit on Sept. 1, 
1959. On July 19, 1960, Hebard and Isaac L. Mer- 
rill, Jr., found 6000 peeps and hundreds of Pectoral 
Sandpipers at Thomaston; the number of peeps seemed 
to have doubled on July 20, and they were present 
in the thousands through Aug. 19, after which they 
diminished sharply, while Sanderlings increased from 
about 10 on Aug. 29 to estimates of 4000 and 2000 
on Sept. 5 and 6, respectively. Between July 19 and 
Sept. 10, 1960, Hebard, Merrill, Dr. William A. 
Rogers, and others, found an aggregate of 29 species 
of shorebirds at Thomaston. Their most noteworthy 
record during August was a Wilson's Plover, first seen 
and carefully studied on Aug. 16, while they found 
5 of these plovers on Sept. 5 and 6. Other notable 
records were: 2 Am. Golden Plover, Aug. 15; 5 
Purple Sandpipers, Aug. 15; 2 Curlew Sandpipers, 
Sept. 5; a Marbled Godwit, Aug. 3, and 2 on Aug. 
29; 3 Hudsonian Godwits, Aug. 29; a Reeve, Aug. 
29: 4 Stilt Sandpipers, Aug. 31. And Hebard says that 
he and Merrill are satisfied that Ralph S. Palmer is 
right in his suggestion that the Western Sandpiper 
is far more common in Maine than generally believed. 

Loons and Grebes.—On Oct. 23, counts of 140 Com- 
mon Loons and 150 Red-throated Loons were made 
at Plum Island, Mass. and on the New Hampshire 
coast, respectively. Christie found 40 Horned Grebes 
in Kennebecasis Bay, N. B., Nov. 11-12, and the 
Heberts saw 35 on the New Hampshire coast, Nov. 
6; Smart found 75 at Laconia, N. H., Oct. 24. 

Albatrosses, Shearwaters, and Cormorants.—Five 
Yellow-nosed Albatrosses were well observed in 





the Gulf of St. Lawrence, Aug. 15 (J. E. Mann). On 
Sept. 7, D. Freeland saw 8 Manx Shearwaters 150 
miles southeast of Nantucket. Double-crested Cormo- 
rants were migrating from mid-August, and in good 
numbers through Oct. 22; 1200 were at Cape Eliza- 
beth, Me., Oct. 16 (Dana). 

Frigate-bird —On July 3, Henry Lewis, Jack Walsh, 
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Bertram Leadbeater, Maurice and Paul Venno saw 
a Frigate-bird at Deer Isle, Me. Leadbetter photo- 
graphed the bird with a movie camera, and the per- 
tinent frames were enlarged and sent to Dr. Alexander 
Wetmore. We have just learned that Dr. Wetmore 
called it a Lesser Frigate-bird. 

Herons.—In the course of field work in the New 
Bruinswick—Nova Scotia border area and in northern 
Nova Scotia, Erskine saw a total of 42 Great Blue 
Herons in August, and 121 in September; in Maine, 
86 were reported, Sept. 30, in the Penobscot area. Of 
the 21 Snowy Egrets at Tiverton, R. I. in August and 
September, 3 were still present, Oct. 2. Single Cattle 
Egrets were at Waldoboro, Me., Sept. 3 (Finch) 
and at Little Compton, R. I., Oct. 9 (S. Cobb). 

Swans, Geese and Ducks —A maximum count of 
153 Mute Swans was made at Little Compton, R. I., 
Oct. 9. Erskine found 150 Canada Geese at River 
John, Pictou Co., N. S., Sept. 29 and 500 at Port 
Joli Sanctuary, N. S., Nov. 4; in New Hampshire, 
many reports indicated that the first real migration 
of geese occurred on Oct. 8, and in Massachusetts 
there was an excellent flight, Oct. 9-30, when flocks 
of 100 to 1200 birds were reported; estimates of Can- 
ada Geese at Great Bay, N. H. on Oct. 15 and 30 
and Nov. 6 and 13 were 700, 800, 2500, and 3000 
respectively. In Massachusetts, 342 Brant were at 
Gloucester on Oct. 9, 50 in Hingham on Oct. 13, 42 
at Plum Island on Oct. 22. A Snow Goose was at 
Plum Island on Oct. 15, 2 on the 19th, and 8 on the 
20th. There was also a Blue Goose at Plum Island, 
and a hybrid Blue X Snow Goose, both present during 
Oct. 12-31. An estimated 6000 Black Ducks were at 
Merrymeeting Bay, Me., Sept. 5 (D. H. Morse). At 
Amherst Point Sanctuary, N. S., 20-25 Pintails were 
present Sept. 30-Oct. 24 (Erskine), and a maximum 
of 75 were at Plum Island in October. Some high 
estimates of Green-winged Teal were: 150 at Kent- 
ville Sanctuary, N. S., Oct. 9; 200 at Amherst Point 
Sanctuary, N. S., Oct. 24; 250 at Plum Island, 200 at 
Halifax, Mass., and 200 at Monomoy. Erskine saw a 
total of 111 Blue-winged Teal on the north shore of 
Nova Scotia and in Cape Breton, Sept. 21-29, and 150 
and 400+ on Sept. 30 and Oct. 4, respectively, at 
Amherst Point Sanctuary, N. S.; on Sept. 5, at Merry- 
meeting Bay, Me. Morse found only 2+ Green- 
winged Teal, but an estimated 2500 Blue-winged Teal. 
Two European Widgeon were reported at Plum Is- 
land, Oct. 12 (K. Harte, L. Vaughan), and one was 
still present on Oct. 29 (H. Wiggin). Six hundred 
Am. Widgeon were at Little Compton, R. I., Oct. 2 
and 9, and 300 at Plum Island, Oct. 12. Counts of 
Wood Ducks at Londonderry, N. H. on Sept. 25, 
Oct. 10, and Oct. 28 were 13,200, and 4, respectively. 
Erskine saw a total of 145 Ring-necked Ducks on Cape 
Breton during Sept. 24-26; at Sabattus, Me., 35 were 
present on Sept. 21; Ring-necks were first noted at 
Halifax, Mass., Oct. 7. Two Barrow’s Goldeneyes were 
seen at Brewer, Me., Oct. 26 (Freese). A drake Harle- 
quin Duck was at Rye, N. H., Oct. 30 (Smart), and 
a pair was at N. Scituate, Mass., Oct. 31. On Oct. 13, 
over 2000 Common Eiders were at Bar Harbor, Me. 
(Mann), while 300 were seen in Muscongus Bay, 
Me.; a very unusual inland record in New Hampshire 
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was a drake Common Eider seen by Richards at Am- 
herst, Nov. 1. On Oct. 24, Erskine found 2 Ruddy 
Ducks at Amherst Point Sanctuary, N. S.; 7 males 
were at Biddeford, Me., Oct. 23, and one was at Rye. 
N. H., Oct. 20. A total of 203 Common Mergansers 
were seen during Sept. 21-29 in Cape Breton and 
along the north shore of Nova Scotia (Erskine); 
Maine reports included 5 at Oquossuc, Sept. 11, and 
6 at Poland, Sept. 24; in New Hampshire, Mrs. He- 
bert said of this merganser: “unbelievably few.” 
Hawks.—Excellent counts of Broad-winged Hawks 
were obtained in New Hampshire. At New Hampton, 
N. H. Smart and others saw 13 and 93 on Sept. 6 
and 15, respectively; then, on the 18th, 19th, and 
20th, they counted 492, 1200+, and 956+. At New 
Ipswich, N. H. Cora Wellman saw 277 Broad-wings 
on Sept. 16 (on which date, incidentally, the all- 
time local record count of 6000 hawks, mostly Broad- 
wings, was obtained at Mt. Tom, Mass.). On Sept 
17, 985 Broad-wings were seen at Mt. Kearsarge, 
N. H., and 230 were counted in the Andover-Salisbury 
area of New Hampshire, Sept. 19 (Elkins). Possibly 
some of these Sept. 17-19 Broad-wings in New Hamp- 
shire contributed to the total of 2900 seen at Mt. Tom, 
Mass., Sept. 21. The Auk for Oct. 1922, contained 
an interesting paper on “The Fall Migration of Hawks 
as Observed at Fishers Island, N. Y.,” by A. L. 
and H. L. Ferguson, uncle and father, respectively, of 
H. Lee Ferguson, Jr., who lives on Fishers Island, 
and who writes us as follows: “As far as the hawks 
are concerned, I have been very much concerned, for 
I have always had a particular interest in the birds 
of prey, having been a very young observer in the 
1920's of the tremendous flights of Sharp-shinned, 
Cooper's, Marsh Hawks, and small falcons we used to 
have here. I do not believe I have seen any sizeable 
flight of hawks for the last ten years, and in Septem- 
ber 1959 and September 1960 I made note of the fact 
that I saw only two Sharp-shins during the whole 
month! In October this year I think I saw one Coop- 
er's and one Sharp-shin. We have reached the con- 
clusion that these birds have either decreased in num- 
bers, or have changed their former migration route 
to travel over the mainland in Connecticut.” 
Gallinule.—Squires writes that a Common Gal- 
linule, seen on Sept. 2, 3, and 5 by William O. Astle 
and on Sept. 7 by David Christie at Red Head marsh, 
St. John Co., N. B. is the fifth recorded for the prov- 
ince. Another was at Brewer, Me., Sept. 2-30 (House). 
Shorebirds.—Squires felt that shorebirds were more 
numerous than usual in New Brunswick, and there 
was a fine flight of these birds in southern parts of 
the Region. Of many records at hand, we would men- 
tion: 2 Piping Plover, Plum Island, Oct. 23; 70 Kill- 
deer at Newbury, Mass., Oct. 9, as well as Oct. 23 
reports of 75 on the New Hampshire coast (Well- 
man) and 48 at Hingham, Mass.; among several rec- 
ords of Am. Golden Plover were 16 at Newbury, 
Mass. in October, while Tyler at Brunswick, Me. 
had 32 on Sept. 6, banded 6 on the 10th, and saw 
15 on the 21st; Erskine writes: “I am told by M. 
Bent, R. W. Tufts, and J. Buchanan (all active or 
former woodcock hunters) that the main flight of 
Am. Woodcock in Nova Scotia passed between Oct. 

















15 and 25"; 35 Whimbrel, Wellfleet, Mass., Sept. 10; 
8 Willets, Ipswich, Mass., Sept. 13; 20 White-rumped 
Sandpipers, Cavendish, P. E. I., Aug. 2-3 (Christie), 
and 40 White-rumps migrating at Plum Island, Mass., 
Oct. 6 (C. deWindt); several Baird’s Sandpipers in 
Massachusetts the latter part of August and Septem- 
ber; a Curlew Sandpiper, Biddeford Pool, Me., Aug. 
19 (C. Preston); 3000 Dunlins at Nauset, Oct. 10, 
and 2000 at Newburyport, Oct. 30; 5 Stilt Sandpipers, 
Milton, Mass., Oct. 7; in reporting that 5 Dunlins 
which he saw at Glace Bay Lake Sanctuary on Sept. 
26 were the first on record for Cape Breton, Erskine 
added: “Obviously no one has looked for them at 
the right season before’; Buff-breasted Sandpipers 
were recorded in Massachusets at Newburyport (8), 
Nauset, Monomoy, and Westport, and one at Scar- 
boro, Me., Sept. 11-13; Marbled Godwits were noted 
at 3 places in Maine and 3 in Massachusetts; a maxi- 
mum count of 22 Hudsonian Godwits at Monomoy, 
Aug. 20; an Am. Avocet first seen at Nauset, Aug. 
22, and later at nearby Wellfleet Bay Sanctuary, where 
it was still present Sept. 25; a few Red and Northern 
Phalaropes, and 75+ of the former seen migrating at 
Hampton, N. H., Nov. 13 (Smart); Wilson's Phala- 
ropes reported in Massachusetts, Aug. 4—Sept. 13, 
from Milton, Monomoy, Westport, Nauset, Chatham, 
and Martha’s Vineyard, and one on Oct. 19 at Port- 
land, Me. (Edgerton). A Wilscn’s Phalarope was at 
Scarboro, Me., Sept. 18 (Dearborns), and a Reeve was 
seen there on Sept. 6 (Rollins). In connection with 
Hebard’s estimates of 4000 and 2000 Sanderlings at 
Thomaston, Me. on Sept. 5 and 6, respectively, it is 
interesting that D. H. Morse found 2500 Sanderlings 
at Popham, Me., Sept. 6. 

Gulls.—Christie saw 2 Bonaparte’s Gulls on the 
St. John River, Kings Co., N. B., July 23, and at 
Rothesay, N. B., 6 immatures, Aug. 9-15 and an adult 
and 2 immatures, Aug. 20; common in Prince Edward 
Island, Aug. 1-4. Erskine saw a total of 100 Bona- 
parte’s Gulls in Cape Breton, Sept. 24-27, and 200 on 
Oct. 8 near Tatamagouche, N. S. At Biddeford, Me. 
counts of this gull on Sept. 5, 13, and 27 were 50, 
30, and 7, respectively. On the New Hampshire coast. 
6 were seen Aug. 13, and about 250 on Nov. 6. A 
Black-headed Gull was first seen in Hingham, Mass., 
Oct. 13 (B. Raymond) and again on Oct. 16 and 31 
(C. Clark). 

Owls.—The first reports of an important flight of 
Snowy Owls included one at Plum Island, Oct. 29, 
and one at Brunswick, Me., Oct. 31. A Short-eared 
Owl was recorded at Cape Elizabeth, Me., Oct. 7, and 
6 were reported on Block Island in October (Baird). 
At Castine, Me. M. C. Morse banded 3 Saw-whet 
Owls, Oct. 19-22, and Baird banded 2 on Block Is- 
land in October. 

Wood peckers.—In the vicinity of Sackville, N. B. 
the peak of the Yellow-shafted Flicker movement was 
about Sept. 16; in Maine, the peak seemed to be 
around Sept. 20-21 (with 100+ recorded in Town- 
ship 5, Range 8, on the 20th, by Mrs. Chapman, fide 
Packard); reports in New Hampshire suggested to 
Mrs. Hebert that the flicker peak was on Sept. 23, 
when the Heberts recorded 56 in New Hampton. In 
October, single Red-headed Woodpeckers were re- 





ported in Rockport, Wellesley, Sherborn, Boston, and 
Falmouth; on Block Island, Baird had individuals, 
Sept. 24 and 27. Mrs. Hebert reported a “good dis- 
persal to the south” of Black-backed Three-toed 
Woodpeckers; on Sept. 26; one was seen at Vinal- 
haven, Me. (Slaughter), and one at Southwest Har- 
bor, Me., Oct. 2 (Mann). On Oct. 4, at Brier Island, 
N. S. Lewis, Lent, and Mills banded a migrant Black- 
backed Three-toed Woodpecker; the species does not 
nest there. In New Hampshire, October yielded re- 
ports of this woodpecker at Moultonboro (2, possibly 
3), Dunbarton, Concord, Canterbury, and Deerfield; 
and in Massachusetts, 11 individuals were reported 
through Oct. 27. A Northern Three-toed Woodpecker 
was seen in Newbury, Mass., Oct. 7-9. 

Flycatchers—A number of Western Kingbirds was 
reported; Baird recorded 21 on Block Island between 
Sept. 10 and Nov. 4; one was collected at Orono, Me., 
Oct. 22 (Fearon); one was seen at Frederictcn, N. B.. 
Oct. 10 (Pearce and Brown). A Scissor-tailed Fly- 
catcher, first observed at Wolfeboro, N. H., Sept. 21 
(Mrs. G. D. Terry), was present through Oct. 1 and 
was photographed by Uel Gardner. Eastern Phoebes 
were reported, but the species certainly was not com- 
mon. Late reports of Olive-sided Flycatchers included 
individuals at New Hampton, N. H., Sept. 11 (He- 
berts), and Turner, Me., Sept. 12 (Stetson). 

Larks—On Aug. 18, Erskine saw 5 Horned Larks 
near Aulac, N. B. in the border area between Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick. 

Swallows—In view of earlier concern over Tree 
Swallows, it is good to report that these birds were 
migrating in large flocks in Massachusetts in Septem- 
ber, and 11,000 were estimated at Scituate, Mass., 
Sept. 17 (South Shore Bird Club). Reports of Purple 
Martins included these from New Hampshire: 4, Free- 
dom, Aug. 3; 5, North Hampton, Aug. 24; 50, Tilton, 
Aug. 21; and 20, Center Harbor, Sept. 4. 

Jays—In New Brunswick, Squires stated: ‘This 
seems to be an incursion or flight year for Gray Jays. 
Wherever we go in the country we see them, and 
I have even had reports for the city of St. John. Mr. 
Bourne of St. Andrews reported seeing 20 in a shert 
walk in September, and on Sept. 5 a party lunching at 
Fundy Park reported being surrounded by Gray Jays.” 
Christie wrote: “I agree with Mr. Squires’ statement. 
for I have seen them more frequently than usual.” 
In Maine, reports indicated a small movement of these 
jays, as follows: on Sept. 26, 1 at Eddington; on Sept. 
28, 2 at Corea and 1 at Harrington; on Oct. 4, 1 at 
Little Deer Isle; on Oct. 9, 1 at Southwest Harbor: 
on Oct. 17, 1 banded at Castine (Morse); on Oct. 30. 
1 at Reid State Park. In New Hampshire, a Gray Jay 
was at Bristol, Oct. 14. There was a notable migration 
of Blue Jays. At New Hampton, N. H., 2021 were 
counted between Sept. 19 and Oct. 8, with a maximum 
of 425 on Sept. 27. (Note that, at Glastonbury, Conn. 
on Sept. 22, Dr. Lee Whittles estimated 25 jays pass- 
ing per minute over a five-minute period in a flight 
that was continuous from 7 to 11 A.M.) On Oct. 8, 
Bagg watched a flock of 64 attempt unsuccessfully to 
leave the tip of West Chop, on Martha's Vineyard, 
against a moderately strong west-northwest wind. 

Crows.—Oct. 21 was a day of Common Crow mi- 
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gration, with reports of 95 at S. Windham, Me. (Pay- 
son), 40 at Dover-Foxcroft, Me. (Day), and 300 at 
Durham, N. H. (Hebert). At New Hampton, N. H., 
2237 migrants were counted between Oct. 17 and 28, 
with a maximum of 1239 on the 28th. At Franconia, 
N. H., 105 were counted on Oct. 23. 


Titmice.—Harrison Lewis noted a migration of 
Black-capped and Boreal Chickadees at Brier Island. 
N. S., Oct. 2-5, during which period 68 of the former 
and 22 of the latter were banded. Erskine saw 30 at 
Cape Maringouin, N. B., Sept. 16. In Maine, Margaret 
Hundley recorded 20+ Boreal Chickadees at Stoning- 
ton in September, Brower found 6+ at Winter Har- 
bor, Sept. 28, and Mann saw 3 at Little Deer Isle, 
Oct. 4. At Bedford, N. H., 2 Tufted Titmice were 
present, Nov. 6-8 (Rahmanop); in Massachusetts, 
there were October reports of 3 titmice at Weston, 
and single birds in Wellesley, Waban, and Natick. 

Mockingbhirds.—There were 9 Massachusetts reports 
each for September and October; one was noted in 
Gilmanton, N. H. in August, and another at Durham, 
N. H., Sept. 23-24; in Maine, 1 was seen at Poland 
Spring, Sept. 30, and 2 each at Durham and Bowdoin- 
ham on Oct. 4 and 7, respectively. 

T hrushes.—Regarding Robins, there seemed to be 
what Vera Hebert called a “good migration of north- 
ern birds.” In the Maritimes, Erskine noted Robin 
migration on Oct. 10, when he saw 76 individuals, 
of which 28 were moving toward the west or south- 
west (in a light northwest wind) along New Ross 
Road in Kings and Lunenburg Counties, N. S. In 
Maine, reports of Robins in some numbers were con- 
centrated around mid-October—e.g., 100 at Popham 
on the 15th, and 59 and 112 at Portland on the 16th 
and 17th, respectively. In New Hampshire, 154 Robins 
were migrating at New Hampton on Oct. 8, and 990 
were counted in migration there between Sept. 25 and 
Oct. 28; 367 migrating Robins were counted at Fran- 
conia, N. H., Oct. 9 (Fox). It is pleasant to say that 

good scattering of reports of Eastern Bluebirds, in 
Maine, New Hampshire, and Massachusetts, included 
mention of flocks of 15-20 birds, and suggested rela- 
tively encouraging numbers of this seriously reduced 
species. A Wheatear was well observed in Halifax, 
Mass., Oct. 23 (M. Mason). 

Warblers.—In discussing the fall migration of war- 
blers any emphasis on rarities is made at the expense 
of the far more important matter of what the regular 
migrants do. The best one can do is to present items 
that seemed to be highlights for one reason or another. 
Thus, during Aug. 25-26, at New Hampton, N. H. 
Robert Smart found 19 species of warblers, including 
1 Tennessees, 25 Magnolias, 7 Cape Mays, 52 Black- 
throated Greens, 12 Bay-breasts, 6 Blackpolls, 2 Con- 
necticuts, and a Mourning. The Heberts saw 70 Black- 
throated Greens and 10 Blackburnians at the same 
place, Sept. 3, a day of major migration in the Region 
(with, for example, 200 birds of various species netted 
and banded on Nantucket). In Maine, Packard stated 
that Sept. 11 saw a heavy flight of Black-and-white 
Warblers “statewide,” and a wave of Northern Yel- 
lowthroats “especially coastally.’’ Packard also report- 
ed that migration of Myrtle Warblers was ‘'strength- 
ening” Sept. 23-25, and “waves” of Myrtles were 
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noted by Alma Chapman in Township 5 Range 8. 
Me., Sept. 29-30. On Nantucket, 1196 Myrtle War- 
blers were banded during the migration, “for a record 
fall,’ and Baird banded over 1000 on Block Island. 
At Somesville, Me., Patterson banded 61 Myrtles in 
October; during September and October he banded 
304 Blackpolls. Nantucket bandings included 80 Cape 
May Warblers, 51 Bay-breasts, and 23 Yellow-breasted 
Chats (‘‘a good season’). Christie noted a group of 
25 Nashville Warblers at Point Lepreau, N. B., Aug. 
27. On Oct. 8, some 50 Palm Warblers were moving 
up to the tip of West Chop, Martha's Vineyard 
(Bagg), and a flock of 75 Palm Warblers was seen 
at Monomoy, Oct. 9. Rarer items included a Cerulean 
Warbler on Sept. 1 at Nantucket, where a Yellow- 
throated Warbler was banded and photographed on 
Sept. 25; another Yellow-throated Warbler at Orleans, 
Mass., Oct. 22 (E. Lund); a Prothonotary Warbler at 
New Hampton, N. H., Sept. 15 (V. Hebert); a 
Lawrence's Warbler banded at Middletown, R. I. 
Aug. 24 (Baird): Kentucky Warbler, Pemaquid, Me.. 
Sept. 6 (E. Holden). 

Icterids—Dennis found the Bobolink less common 
than usual on Nantucket. Two Yellow-headed Black- 
birds were seen at Monomoy, Aug. 24, and one was 
there, Sept. 14 (W. Bailey): another was at South 
Lincoln, Mass., Oct. 25. Chapman recorded 200 Rus- 
ties at TSR8, Me., Oct. 19, and Dennis said numbers 
appeared on Nantucket in late October. Over 100 
Brown-headed Cowbirds were at Roxbury. Me., Sept. 
5, and 150 were at Jefferson, Me., Oct. 1. 

Tanagers—The Heywoods banded a Summer Tan- 
ager on Nantucket, Aug. 24, the first fall record for 
the island; Baird collected a Summer Tanager on 
Block Island, Sept. 17. Western Tanagers were re- 
ported in Massachusetts from Marblehead, Aug. 14. 
and Newbury, Sept. 24. 

Fringillids —Few Cardinals were reported. Single 
Black-headed Grosbeaks were reported from Marble- 
head, Mass., Aug. 24 (N. King), Plum Island, Sept. 
14 (F. Elkins), and Newburyport, Mass., Sept. 22 
(C. deWindt). Baird recorded a Blue Grosbeak on 
Block Island, Oct. 3, and a female was noted in 
North Chatham, Mass., Oct. 25 (J. Mosher). On 
Aug. 21, Smart saw an adult male Painted Bunting 
at New Hampton, N. H. In Maine, September re- 
ports of Dickcissels included 2 at Pownal, and a male 
in T5R8 (Chapman); in October a total of 12 Dick- 
cissels were reported from 8 places in Maine; in 
New Hampshire, there were 5 reports in October at 
New Hampton, and 3 birds at Concord; Mrs. Emery 
received reports of Dickcissels from Aug. 7 on, with 
24 individuals reported in October. Although Mrs. 
Chapman, in T5R8, Me. reported that during Oct. 
12-16 she observed “by far the largest flight of Eve- 
ning Grosbeaks I have ever seen,” in New Hampshire. 
Mrs. Hebert said that this species was “very slow to 
work south.” In T5R8, Me. Mrs. Chapman spoke of 
Pine Siskins as being present in the hundreds, Oct. 
12-26, flocks having been noticed there, Sept. 28-30: 
the first siskin at New Hampton, N. H. was seen 
Oct. 6, and 289 were seen migrating, Oct. 18-20. In 
Maine, Packard spoke of a considerable movement 
of Am. Goldfinches in late September, and Mrs. He- 























bert called the species abundant in New Hampshire. 
On Block Island, Baird had 2 Lark Sparrows in Sep- 
tember, and 1 in October; he also had 3 Clay-colored 
Sparrows in October. Sept. 11 marked ‘the arrival of 
the Slate-colored Junco at Biddeford Pool, Me. and 
Block Island; in Maine there were many reports of 
juncos after Sept. 20, when Mrs. Chapman estimated 
300+ in T5R8, and the flight seemed to end rapidly 
in Maine about Oct. 27; in New Hampshire, Mrs. 
Hebert reported “very few” juncos, with first migrants 
on Sept. 22, and peaks during Oct. 1-5, 12-15, and 
23: Dennis thought juncos plentiful on Nantucket, 
with 407 banded—"‘but not up to the record flight of 
last year’; Baird noted a large flight (500), Nev. 6, 
on Block Island. Maine had a considerable migration 
of Chipping ‘Sparrows, ‘‘with flocks of 40-50 reported 
over a wide area” (Packard); at New Hampton, 
N. H. Smart and others estimated 150 Chipping Spar- 
rows, Sept. 15, and 450 on Oct. 1-2. At Castine, Me. 
Morse banded 133 White-crowned Sparrows in Octo- 
ber (compared with 249 White-throats); Fox and 
others counted 248 White-crowns between Jefferson 
and Errol, N. H., Oct. 9; on Nantucket, Dennis said 
only 33 White-crowns were banded (compared with 
503 in 1958). At Westbrook, Me. the Werners 
banded 51 White-throats in October; there was a 
heavy flight on the Maine coast, Oct. 10, but White- 
throats were not reported numerously in New Hamp- 
shire, except for 180 at Tamworth, Sept. 21; 242 were 
banded at Nantucket. On Sept. 15, an early Fox Spar- 
row was at Fredericton, N. B. and 2 were at Mercer, 
Me. (fide Packard). In October, at Castine, Me. 
Morse banded 460 Song Sparrows, of which a record 
season total of 619 were banded on Nantucket (fide, 
Dennis). The first Snow Buntings were individuals in 
Maine on Oct. 15 and 16, at T5R8 and Biddeford, 
respectively. Next Snow Bunting reports were on Oct. 
22. when they were recorded at Fredericton, N. B. 
and at New Hampton, N. H. (15 birds); on Oct. 23, 
20 buntings were on the New Hampshire coast, and 
275 were found there, Oct. 28-30.—AARON M. Bacco, 
Farm Street, Dover, Mass., and RutH P. Emery, 
Massachusetts Audubon Society, 174A Newbury Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


HUDSON-ST. LAWRENCE REGION.—The fall 
migration in this Region was not spectacular. Through- 
out the area there was a succession of mild pleasant 
days, with a few disturbing elements. The chief of 
these was Hurricane Donna, which struck the coastal 
section on September 12. With it came southern 
herons and displaced gulls and terns. The day of the 
hurricane is described elsewhere, together with birds 
reported on Long Island. 

{Epitror’s Note.—Mr. Nichols refers to The Lin- 
naean News-Letter, 14(6), in which Paul Buckley lis’ ; 
hurricane waifs observed by himself and others on 
Long Island, including: a ¢ Magnificent Frigate-bird 
over Islip; 12 Am. Oystercatchers, Sept. 15; 30 or 
more Red Phalaropes (3 localities), Sept. 12 to 14: 
100+- Northern Phalaropes (various shore points); 4 
Pomarine Jaegers, Jones Beach and Babylon, Sept. 12: 
and 2 Prothonotary Warblers, Jones Beach, Sept. 22. 
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Minimal totals for terns are given as 28 Gull-billed, 
12 Sooty, 300 Royal and 9 Sandwich. The estimate 
for Black Skimmers is 1200+-.} 

The effect of the hurricane was not widespread and 
it is only referred to in reports from Long Island. 
Natural food was plentiful, the cone crop was abun- 
dant, wild fruits and berries furnished an ample sup- 
ply for northern birds; mice, too, were plentiful but 
heavy snows made them difficult to find. The bird- 
watcher found the migration poor. The continued 
absence of Redheads and Canvasbacks at many points 
is disturbing. Hawks were infrequent except the 
Rough-leg in the late fall, Bald Eagles continued 
scarce, generally unreported. 

Grebes.—Early Horned Grebes were seen on eastern 
Lake Ontario in New York on the late date of Oct. 
9. There was a high count of 200 on Oct. 30. The 
counts from Oneida Lake were low and the question 
was asked: “Is this grebe suffering breeding-ground 
losses like the Redhead and the Canvasback?” (F. 
Scheider). 

Gannet—One was seen high over south Nyack, 
Rockland Co., Oct. 2 (R. F. Deed) on a course down 
the west side of the Hudson River—a second all-time 
record for the area. 

Herons.—The Great Blue Heron was well repre- 
sented. The Common Egret was fairly common, about 
250 lingered on the south shore of Long Island and 
about 350 Snowy Egrets simultaneously occupied the 
same area (J. J. Elliott). The hurricane may have 
been responsible for 2 Louisiana Herons at Shinne- 
cock, L. I., Sept. 13 (L. Wilcox): also reported from 
Cedar Beach and Tobay. An immature Little Blue 
Heron was reported from Montreal, Que. on Sept. 10 
and 24 (W. Gaboriault, J. Boulva). Four Cattle 
Egrets were reported from Long Island. A first record 
for this bird in Quebec was 5 on Aug. 15 at Isle de 
la Commune near Sorel, Lake St. Peter, St. Lawrence 
River. Two were shot; 1 specimen preserved and 
mounted by local taxidermist, H. de Turck: it was 
bought by Club des Ornithologue of Quebec city; 
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the report was made by J. Mercure of St. Barthélémy, 
Que. Twenty more were seen at the same place, Aug. 
25 (H. de Turck, fide R. Cayouette). Three Glossy 
Ibis were at Shinnecock, Sept. 13 (L. Wilcox)— 
probably deposited there by the hurricane. One was 
reported from Jamaica Bay, Sept. 23-24. 

Waterfowl—W ith the exception of Canada Geese, 
the flights of most waterfowl were considered poor. 
Canvasback and Redheads were distressingly low. Two 
Whistling Swans were seen in the vicinity of Otisco 
Lake, N. Y., where the species is rare in fall; 6 were 
at nearby Lake Oneida in late November (Laible). A 
few Brant were on the Hudson River near Nyack, 
N. Y., Oct. 10 (E. D. Gamble); at Sandy Pond Inlet, 
N. Y. eastern Lake Ontario, 3000 were seen, Oct. 
28-29; 3000, Oneida Lake, Nov. 8 (FS). The first 
111 Snow Geese arrived at Cap Tourmente, Que., 
Sept. 9 (C. Aimé); on Nov. 24 the majority had come 
and gone, about 4000 remaining (L. Lemieux). Many 
young birds came south this year. No photograph was 
taken from the air this year at Tourmente. Few geese 
were reported away from the traditional resting points: 
100 near Montmagny, Que. on Oct. 22 (A. J. 
Erskine); 60, Nov. 28, near Port Byron, N. Y. (fide, 
Bauer); 20 at Deal, N. J.,. Nov. 12 (G. M. Seeley, 
et al.). One Blue Goose was at Cap Tourmente, Que., 
Sept. 9; 2 appeared there on Oct. 15 (CA). There 
were also several records from Long Island, two being 
from Jamaica Bay, Nov. 24, 26. 

A Lesser White-fronted Goose (Anser erythro- 
pus) was seen near Islip, Long Island, Oct. 1. This 
was reported by C. D. Webster and was seen by many 
observers. There seems no question but that it was 
the old world species. Several of this species have 
escaped from collections of exotic waterfowl on Long 
Island and Connecticut in the past—this must be con- 
sidered as such. At Amos, Que., Aug. 26, a Gadwall 
was reported but no details given (C. Larose). On 
Lake St. John, Que. an Am. Widgeon was seen, Aug. 
3: 5 were on the Saguenay River, Que., Sept. 5: first 
records from the area (P. W. P. Browne). Ring-necked 
Ducks were seen on Lake St. John between Septem- 
ber and Oct. 16 (PWPB). Three Barrow’s Golden- 
eye were shot along the eastern end of Lake Ontario, 
N. Y. at Stony Point, Nov. 27. Over 200 Common 
Eider were seen near Montmagny, Que., Oct. 22— 
many 6 ¢ being in full plumage (AJE); a 9 Com- 
mon Eider was seen near Pulaski, on eastern Lake 
Ontario, N. Y.—a first record for this area (W. 
Minor). Several King Eiders were reported from the 
Syracuse, N. Y. area fer the second successive fall 
(FS). In that same area the merganser counts were 
low. 

Hawks.—The hawk flight was reported as a poor 
one from most of the traditional vantage points, with 
the exception of Mount Tom, near Northampton, 
Mass. There, in late September, the count was good 
with Broad-wings leading by a big margin. Four 
Rough-legs were seen at Lake St. John, Que., Oct. 
13 (PWPB). At Syracuse, N. Y. the Rough-leg mi- 
gration which came through the latter part of No- 
vember (FS) was good in number of individuals. 
This was true throughout the western part of the Re- 
gion. A Golden Eagle was seen at Mount Tom, Sept. 
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17; an adult Golden Eagle was reported from Sunrise 
Mountain, near the Delaware River, N. J., Sept. 17 
(H. Drinkwater). Bald Eagles are extremely scarce; 
on eastern Lake Ontario the nesting tree in the area 
has recently been cut down to enlarge a pasture. At 
Fire Island Inlet, Long Island, 644 Sparrow Hawks 
were counted (H. Darrow); 2 Peregrine Falcons and 
15 Pigeon Hawks (D. Puleston). 

Grouse.—The Ruffed Grouse has shown an increase 
throughout the Region. 

Shorebirds.—These birds as a group were greatly 
affected by the hurricane. Large numbers of Am. 
Golden Plover were at the Arvida, Que. mud 
flats through September; 270 on Sept. 23; 110 on 
Oct. 2 (PWPB). At Princeton, N. J. 20 were seen 
on rain ponds, Oct. 1 (J. K. Meritt). At Moriches 
on Sept. 12 160 Black-bellied Plover were counted in 
an upland field (DP). One Purple Sandpiper was 
shot, Oct. 30, St. Fulgence, Que. and two others 
were seen there on Nov. 6—the first from the area 
(PWPB). At Rye Beach. N. Y. on Long Island 
Sound, about 100 Purple Sandpipers were counted on 
Nov. 30 (W. C. Russell); on Lake Ontario, N. Y., 
Nov. 13 (FS). It is very rare in that locality. Eight 
White-rumped Sandpipers were found at St. Fulgence, 
Que. on Oct. 23 (PWPB). Four reports in the Syra- 
cuse area tell of individual birds sighted between Aug. 
23 and Sept. 10. The Buff-breasted Sandpiper is very 
rare in that area (FS). The first record of a Hudso- 
nian Godwit was made near Haverstraw, Rockland 
Co., Sept. 18 (G. Steffins, e¢ a/.). Two Am. Avocets 
stayed at Jamaica Bay, Long Island, throughcut Sep- 
tember (many observers). 

Gulls.—Both Glaucous and Iceland Gulls were on 
the Saguenay River, Que. from late October (PW PB, 
AM); 2 Icelands were at Springfield, Mass. on Nov. 
11 (Mrs. J. M. Briotta) and at Montauk Point, L. I. 
reports of Icelands were made on the same date. 
From a tiny summer population the flock of Great 
Black-backed Gulls at Piermont, N. Y. has increased 
fast—70 or 80 being counted on Sept. 5 (RDF, e/ 
al.). One Black-headed Gull was at Shark River, N. J.. 
Nov. 20 (A. Barber, e7 al.). 

Terns.—The hurricane brought Gull-billed Terns 
into the area. Two were seen at Shinnececk, L. I. on 
Sept. 13 (LW) and 1 at Moriches Inlet, L. I. on the 
same date (GSR). The highly pelagic Sooty Tern, 
rare in the New York area, appeared in some num- 
bers during and after the hurricane. The mortality 
among these birds, when driven to shore, was high 
mostly due to starvation. Both Royal and Caspian 
Terns were driven north by Donna and were reported 
from the south shore of Long Island. 

Alcids.—A Razorbill was reported from the Manas- 
quan, N. J. jetty on Nov. 20 (AB, ef a/.). 

Owls.—At Lake St. John, Que. the earliest Snowy 
Owl was seen on Sept. 18 by P. E. Gotman; on Oct. 
22 two were seen at the same location (W. K. Gum- 
mer). There were 2 at Jonquiere, near Arvida, Que. 
from Nov. 2 to 9 (PWPB): Quebec city, 1, Oct. 22 
(CA); 2, Levis, Que., Nov. 19 (RC). They were 
numerous in the vicinity of Watertown and Syracuse, 
N. Y.: 6 or 8, Jefferson County, N. Y., November: 
more in December (FAC). More than an average 


























number of individuals were seen in other parts of the 
Region—particularly on Long Island. One Hawk-Owl 
was seen at St. Fulgence, Que. on Nov. 13 (PWPB). 

Hummingbird.—At Topsham, Vt. a Ruby-throated 
Hummingbird was seen as late as Sept. 15 (E. and 
A. Macdonald). 

Wood peckers—The Pileated Woodpecker is still 
increasing in numbers in Westchester County, N. Y. 
and southwestern Connecticut (W. C. Russell). A 
4 Red-bellied Woodpecker was reported from Spring- 
field. Mass., Nov. 11. Black-backed Three-toed W ood- 
peckers were not rare; 1, Quebec city, Nov. 19 
(RCO); several near Syracuse, N. Y. in late Novem- 
ber (FS); 1, Barrytown, Dutchess Co., N. Y., Oct. 16 
(C. Michael )—a first for the county. A 9 was seen at 
Canopus Lake, Putnam Co., N. Y. (R. C. West, ef al.). 

Flycatchers—A Gray Kingbird, brought by the 
hurricane, was seen at Southampton Beach, Long _Is- 
land, Sept. 18-19 (RW). Western Kingbirds were 
reported from Pattenburg, N. J., Sept. 20 (fide, V. 
Abraitys); 1, Woodlawn Cemetery, Bronx, N. Y., 
Sept. 24 (J. L. Horowitz). A Scissor-tailed Fly- 
catcher, Nov. 1, stayed in the vicinity of Atlantic 
Beach, Long Island for two weeks (T. H. Davis, Jr.). 

Jays to Ravens.—Gray Jays were in some numbers 
in the Saguenay River valley throughout the fall; 15 
were counted on Sept. 24 (PWPB, AM). Blue Jays 
have been very numerous; 310, Wood-Ridge, N. J. 
(Dorothy Pallas). Two Ravens were seen at Lake St. 
John, Aug. 6 (PWPB); 1 reported at Shrub Oak, 
Putnam Co., N. Y., Oct. 27 (Ralph W. Odell); 1 
flying over and calling, Franklin Lakes Sanctuary 
of the New Jersey Audubon Society, Oct. 22 (F. 
McLaughlin). 

Paridae—In the Adirondacks, northern New York 
state, both the Boreal and Black-capped Chickadee 
were numerous. The Tufted Titmouse is still extend- 
ing its range both north and east on Long Island. 

Mockingbirds—A family group of Mockingbirds 
were reported from the Putnam Valley, N. Y., Sept. 
19 (Mrs. P. J. Wolf). Four were seen at one time at 
Freeport, Long Island, Nov. 6 (M. Wheat). 

Thrushes.—The Robin was numerous late in the 
season, 5 being reported from Montgomery, Que. by 
A. J. Erskine; a good migration through Vermont 
(EM, AM). In early October flights of 250-300 per 
day were counted at Syracuse, N. Y. (FS). There were 
2 Wood Thrushes reported from Chateau Richer, 
Que., Sept. 2 (CA); several records from Topsham, 
Vt., the last on Sept. 22 (EM, AM); 1 at Springfield, 
Mass., Oct. 20 (D. Cole). Although Hermit Thrushes 
continue to be scarce, the Swainson’s Thrush is nu- 
merous in the northern part of the Region as 15 were 
found on Mount Tom, Mass., Oct. 10. The increase 
in small flocks of Eastern Bluebirds is encouraging. At 
Topsham, Vt. there was a good flight of migrants on 
Aug. 25 when 25 were seen passing within 5 minutes; 
some were seen there almost daily until Oct. 21, when 
a final count of 5 was made. In Westchester County, 
N. Y. a number of small flocks were seen on Oct. 1 
and later (Ruth and S. Grierson). At Wyoming, Pa. 
there has been some increase of migrating bluebirds 
but there were no records last summer of nesting (C. 
W. Reid). 





Gnatcatchers.—On Oct. 14 a Blue-gray Gnatcatcher 
was reported at Littleton, N. H. (R.¢ Bradley); at 
Hempstead, Long Island, another was seen on the late 
date of Nov. 4 (A. Wallin). 

W arblers.—The warbler migration through the Re- 
gion was very undistinguished and the birds slipped 
through quietly. There was no report of “tower 
kills” in either September or October due to lack of 
weather conditions that cause disastrous collisions. 
There were heavy migrations of Tennessee Warblers 
at Arvida, Que., beginning in August and continuing 
throughout the fall (PWPB). The first fall record 
of a Mourning Warbler at Highland Falls, N. Y. was 
made on Sept. 18 (R. Connor). There are still nu- 
merous records of the Yellow-breasted Chat on Long 
Island. 

Icterids.—The flight of icterids has been heavy and 
the figures are fantastic, including enormous numbers 
of Starlings. A Bullock's Oriole was seen at Shafts- 
bury, Vt. (R. Kosche), Oct. 23. 

Finches.—Cardinals are now generally reported, 
particularly from the southern part of the Region. A 
Black-headed Grosbeak was seen at South Windsor, 
Conn., Oct. 31 (P. Isleib) and a Blue-headed Gros- 
beak was seen in Woodlawn Cemetery, the Bronx, 
N. Y., Oct. 29 (P. Buckley); 2 more were reported 
from Gilgo, Long Island, Oct. 15-16 (Levine). There 
have been many reports of Dickcissels from through- 
out the Region. There were a number of reports from 
New England, including Littleton, N. H. (J. C. Mcll- 
waine):; there were several from New York City and 
Long Island. There was 1 reported from Wood-Ridge, 
N. J. feeding with House Sparrows, late October 
(DP). 

The Evening Grosbeak migrated from the breeding 
grounds in the East and left many former areas unoc- 
cupied. They were scarce in many parts of Quebec. 
These birds were seen in early October in eastern 
New York, New England and northern New Jersey. 
The House Finch is showing an increase and exten- 
sion of occupied range in the New York City area, 
individuals being seen in the Bronx in October (JHL, 
et al.); they arrived at Princeton, N. J., Oct. 26; 42 
being counted there, Nov. 13 (J. Meritt); 1 was seen 
at Ridgewood, N. J., Dec. 24 (Elinor McEntee). 
Redpolls were first reported from Lake St. John, Que. 
—25 on Oct. 29—100, Nov. 13 (AM, PWPB); 32, 
Chateau Richer, Que., Oct. 23 (CA). A Green-tailed 
Towhee has made periodic visits to a feeding station 
at Newton, N. J. since late fall. One Lark Sparrow 
was reported at Whitehouse, N. J., Nev. 13 (H. 
Drinkwater): a Clay-colored Sparrow was noted at 
Middletown, N. J., Oct. 16 (W. Sandford).—C. K. 
NIcHOoLs, American Museum of Natural History, 
New York 24, N.Y. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC COAST REGION.—The 
fall season was, in general, warm and dry, with No- 
vember being one of the driest on record for several 
Virginia localities. The main precipitation occurred 
preceding and during the passage of Hurricane Donna 
on Sept. 12. The first cold front of the season hit the 
northern part of the Region on Aug. 23, bringing a 
flood of early migrants for these who were able to 
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be out in the middle of the week. At Tuckerton, N. J. 
on this date R. Conn found Black-billed Cuckoos, 
Eastern Kingbirds, Yellowthroats, and Am. Redstarts 
especially numerous in the isolated bayberry thickets 
of the salt marsh. Inland, J. M. Abbott at Alexandria, 
Va. recorded an excellent early flight of warblers on 
the same day. The next good flight occurred on Sept. 
2 and 3, with Northern Waterthrushes and Baltimore 
Orioles being especially numerous. A good flight be- 
gan in the northern part of the Region on Sept. 11, 
and after being interrupted by Donna, resumed on 
Sept. 14 and 15. Other good flights occurred on Sept. 
21 and 24, but the best migration days of the season 
were Oct. 1 and 2, when Yellow-shafted Flickers, 
Black-capped Chickadees, Brown Creepers, Robins, 
Ruby-crowned Kinglets, Cedar Waxwings, juncos, and 
White-throated Sparrows blanketed the northern part 
of the area. 

Hurricane Donna.—On Monday, Sept. 12, Hurri- 
cane Donna moved up the coast of the Middle Atlan- 
tic States too late for the mass of “week end birders,” 
but fortunately two hardy members of the Operation 
Recovery station at Island Beach, N. J., Mike Logue 
and Bert Murray, decided to stick it out. These 
mariners bogged themselves down on a sand fill in 
the bay near Seaside Park in company with hundreds 
of terns and gulls that had taken refuge on the sand 
bar. They witnessed the storm as it roared into the 
coast, the procession of heavy rains, 70 m.p.h. winds, 
a calm, the wind reversal from northeast to southwest 
and finally to northwest. On the fill they observed 70 
Royal Terns, 10 Caspian Terns, 30 Black Terns, 7 
Sooty Terns, 50 Common Terns, 1 Gull-billed Tern. 
5 Bridled Terns, and 1 Sandwich Tern. Short 
jaunts to the ocean produced both Wilson’s and 
Leach’s Petrels, 10 Parasitic Jaegers, 3 small black 
and white shearwaters, and 35 more Sooty Terns fly- 
ing in from the ocean and then veering in a south- 
easterly direction. 

At the same time Samuel H. Dyke was sitting in 
his home in Salisbury, Md., which is inland from the 
coast about 30 miles. It was after 9:30 A.M. and a 
long period of relative calm prevailed after the winds 
from the northeast abated. He was drawn out of his 
house by the loud calling of 48 adult Sooty Terns 
milling over the house tops. After passage of the 
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broad eye of the storm, winds resumed with greater 
intensity (clocked at a peak of 82 m.p.h.) from the 


northwest until about 1:30 P.M., when the winds 
slackened. He made the rounds of lccal ponds and 
found 32 more Sooty Terns, all adult except for one 
immature, hawking over a soybean field and then 
passing on in a southeasterly direction. Another bird 
in the flock had a pale back and white nape and was 
definitely identified as a Bridled Tern. Later in the 
afternoon he saw a Leach’s Petrel swimming in the 
Wicomico River; the petrel was chased into flight by 
a Laughing Gull (Md. Birdlife, 16(3):63). 

Ken Wright witnessed the storm in South Jersey at 
Stone Harbor and identified 2 Bridled Terns flying 
in from the ocean and 3 Sooty Terns on the beach. 
H. K. Brown also found a Bridled Tern at Wildwood, 
N. J. Others in New Jersey who found single Sooty 
Terns on Sept. 12 were J. Gette and J. Richardson at 
Barnegat Inlet, F. Scneider at Holgate (Beach Haven 
Inlet), B. Murray at Cape May (dead bird), and R. 
Fowler, also at Cape May, who picked one up ex- 
hausted on his lawn and released it several days later. 

In Hampton, Va. S. H. Mitchell (fide W. P. Smith) 
picked up an exhausted banded Sooty Tern which 
soon died. The specimen, a first record fer Virginia, 
was to be presented to the Norfolk Museum. By mid- 
December, there had been no report on the band. 

On Sept. 13 K. Wright and D. Kunkle found a 
probably storm-borne Pomarine Jaeger chasing terns 
and gulls at Anglesea, N. J. On this day many groups 
were on the Jersey coast, and stragglers from the 
storm were still to be found during the first few 
hours of daylight. The fact that most of the observed 
Bridled and Sooty Terns flew in a southerly direction 
and the scarcity of observations by midday of Sept. 
13 indicate that a majority of the exotics started to 
“home” soon after the eye of the storm passed. Beach 
walking on Sept. 13 and thereafter showed a heavy 
toll of Clapper Rails. Counts by three parties over a 
6-mile area totaled 26 dead Clapper Rails. The last 
Sooty Tern reported was a dead one found at Island 
Beach on Sept. 17 by B. Grant, ef al. 

Other probably storm-carried birds included 30 
Northern and 1 Wilson's Phalaropes at Brigantine 
Refuge, N. J. on Sept. 13 (D. A. Cutler), 3 Sand- 
wich Terns at Island Beach on Sept. 15 (J. Jehl), 
and a collection of dead birds at Island Beach on Sept. 
17 and 18 that included 3 Wilson's Petrels, 2 Leach’s 
Petrels, and 2 Royal Terns (BG, ef a/.). Specimens 
of the Sandwich, Sooty, and Bridled Terns were ob- 
tained in New Jersey, the Bridled Tern being the 
second specimen for the state. 

Many observers covered inland water areas through- 
out the Region, but apparently the storm had little or 
no effect away from the immediate coast. 

Operation Recovery.—For the sixth consecutive 
year there was a concerted effort to band migrating 
landbirds along the Atlantic Coast simultaneously at 
a number of stations. In this Region there were three 
main banding stations on which some preliminary 
data have been received. At Island Beach, N. J. a 
banding station was operated from Aug. 25 to Oct. 2 
with preliminary totals of 6370 birds banded of 115 
species. At Cape May, N. J. about 3150 birds were 
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banded between Sept. 3 and Oct. 9, and at Ocean 
City, Md. participants banded some 2370 birds of 89 
species between Sept. 3 and Oct. 3. An analysis can 
not be attempted here, of course, even were complete 
data available, but some of the highlights and by- 
products of the programs are noted below. At this 
writing preliminary daily banding totals by species 
were available only from Island Beach, thanks prin- 
cipally to the hard work of Mrs. Mabel Warburton. 

Loons, Pelagic Birds —There were excellent flights 
of loons in many parts of the Region. The earliest fall 
record for a migrant Common Loon in Maryland was 
made on Sept. 5 at Ocean City (C. S. Robbins). A 
total of 65 Common Loons at Hawk Mountain, Pa. 
between Nov. 3 and 7 was the best flight ever seen 
there (M. Broun). At Ocean City, Md. Dyke esti- 
mated some 1000 Red-throated Loons moving down 
the coast in a few hours on Nov. 28. This is probably 
the largest number ever recorded in Maryland. Some 
50 Cory’s Shearwaters were observed 5 to 6 miles off 
Beach Haven, N. J. on Aug. 6 (D. Ross), and one 
was found at Cape May, N. J. on Sept. 18 (A. 
Brady, A. Kronschnabel). On the latter date the same 
observers also saw 20 Wilson's Petrels about 15 to 
20 miles off Cape May, a rather late date. Ross found 
an immature Gannet about 6 miles off Beach Haven 
on Aug. 6, an extremely early date. On Oct. 19 there 
was a continuous migration of Gannets along the 
Jersey coast, and J. Sawyer estimated 300 to 400 be- 
tween Brigantine and Cape May. A good flight of 
some 3000 Double-crested Cormorants was seen at 
Cape May on Oct. 1 (W. Russell). 

Herons, Ibises.—Individual records of Cattle Egrets 
and Glossy Ibises along the coast are fast becoming 
insignificant since they have been observed in virtually 
all of the well-covered coastal areas of the Region. 
One Cattle Egret near Hampton, Va. from Oct. 9 to 
13 was interesting for the western side of Chesapeake 
Bay (Mrs. D. L. Mitchell, et a/.). At Chincoteague 
Refuge, Va. the peak Cattle Egret count for the year 
was 126 on Aug. 27 (T. W. Martin), the best count 
yet. A count of 53 Louisiana Herons at Stone Harbor, 
N. J. on Nov. 12 was an excellent count for so late 
in the season (R. O'Dell). Near Williamsburg, Va. 
B. Gillam saw 5 Wood Ibis on Nov. 15 (fide J. H. 
Grey). 

Waterfowl—There appeared to be a good move- 
ment of Whistling Swans on Nov. 12 and 13. O'Dell 
found 47 at Stone Harbor on the former date, and on 
the latter Broun reported 15 at Hawk Mountain, and F. 
H. Lesser saw 37 at Bombay Hook Refuge, Del. There 
was an excellent October flight of Canada Geese 
throughout the Region, and some localities reported 
the highest numbers in years. At Bombay Hook Re- 
fuge 22,000 were present on Nov. 28, the greatest 
concentration since the refuge was established in 1937 
(FHL). Six birds at Alexandria, Va. on Sept. 24 were 
early (JMA). Snow Geese moved in fairly early this 
year, and on Nov. 21 Kunkle estimated 8000 to 10,000 
at Fortescue, N. J. On the same date J. K. Potter 
found 120 at Goshen, N. J. At Bombay Hook Refuge 
2 Snow Geese arrived on Oct. 11 and increased to 
350 by Nov. 28, and 15 Blue Geese were present from 
Nov. 19 on (FHL). An interesting inland record of 


this species was one at Kempton, Pa. on Oct. 9 (MB). 
At Presquile Refuge, near Hopewell, Va. W. C. Good 
found 3 Blue Geese on Oct. 21, the earliest local record. 

A Fulvous Tree Duck was reported on Back Bay, 
Va. on Oct. 19 (Travis McCormick, fide JHG). 
There appears to be no previous report of this bird in 
Virginia. A recent specimen of this species was ob- 
tained at Knott's Island, N. C., just over the Virginia 
line, and is now at the Back Bay Refuge headquarters 
(fide JHG & J. J. Murray). At Bombay Hook Ref- 
uge Lesser observed a female Red-crested Pochard 
that flew into the refuge on Oct. 2 with a flock of 
male Redheads and remained until Oct. 27. There 
were no bands on her legs, and her wariness was 
similar to that of the other wild ducks in the area; 
nevertheless, there appears to be no way to prove the 
true status of such a bird. This is the fourth exotic 
waterfowl record in this Region in the last year, un- 
doubtedly due at least in part to the increased number 
of public and private waterfowl collections in this 
area. Fred Ulmer, of the Philadelphia Zoo, states that 
they now have 119 species of waterfowl in their out- 
door pond, perhaps the second largest collection in 
the world. 

There were good flights of both Green-winged and 
Blue-winged Teal in most areas, although the latter 
was down somewhat at Chincoteague Refuge (TW M). 
Two European Widgeon were seen at Cape May. on 
Oct. 7 (F. McLaughlin), and H. Armistead found 2 
Am. Widgeon at Poplar Island, Md. on Sept. 3, a 
a very early date. A Wood Duck survey at Bombay 
Hook Refuge revealed the greatest buildup since the 
refuge was established. The peak count was 892 on 
Aug. 30 (W. Jones). There was a good migration 
of many diving ducks at Alexandria, Va., especially 
scaup, Ring-necked Ducks, Bufflehead, Ruddy Ducks, 
and Hooded Mergansers (JMA). Redhead, however, 
were in low numbers or went unrecorded throughout 
the Region, and Canvasback were also scarce except in 
a few traditionally good concentration areas. An im- 
mature male Common Eider was found at Ocean City, 
Md. on Nov. 28 (SHD). There were several very 
early or summering records of scoters in Maryland. 
Armistead found 16 Common Scoters at Sharp's Is- 
land on Aug. 26 and 5 White-winged Scoters at Pop- 
lar Island on Sept. 3. A flock of 30 White-winged 
Scoters at Poplar Island on Sept. 24 tied the earliest 
previous arrival date (Mr. & Mrs. W. L. Henderson). 
At Cape May the first large flight of scoters was 
noted on Oct. 1, when at least 3000 were seen (WR). 

Hawks.—The hawk migration at Hawk Mountain, 
Pa. totaled 20,186 birds, of which 12,585 were Broad- 
winged Hawks, the third best count on record. The 
counts of both eagles were the lowest on record, with 
32 adult and 12 immature Golden Eagles (plus one 
unaged) and only 31 adult and 7 immature Bald 
Eagles (MB). The day of the best hawk flight of the 
season at Cape May was apparently Oct. 1, when Rus- 
sell recorded 153 Sharp-shinned and 47 Pigeon Hawks 
among others. Rough-legged Hawks returned to north- 
ern Virginia again, with the first report being one at 
Fort Belvoir on Nov. 18 (JMA). At least 6 were seen 
at Chantilly, Va. on Nov. 26 (JMA). Three Golden 
Eagles were seen at Carlisle, Pa. on Oct. 30 (C. Het- 
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zel) and one at Brigantine Refuge, N. J. on Nov. 30 
(R. Haines). 

Marshbirds, Shorebirds.—Many Clapper Rails nested 
very late. At Holgate B. Murray found 6 dead birds 
on Sept. 22 on a 2-mile beach walk; 3 of them had 
the primaries partially sheathed. Similarly, at Chin- 
coteague Martin examined several hunters’ bags and 
found Clapper Rails with little or no primary growth. 
Harriet Sutton saw a Yellow Rail fly into a car at 
Cape May on Oct. 13. The skin was presented to the 
National Museum. A. E. Weinrich saw a flock of 
245 Am. Oystercatchers at the northern end of As- 
sawaman Island, Va. on Sept. 5. A count of 50 at 
Holgate on Sept. 19, the highest count on record for 
New Jersey, may have been brought in by Donna 
(G. Lamb). There were at least 24 still present on 
Oct. 24 (W. Hewitt). One Wilson's Plover was seen 
at Brigantine Refuge on Sept. 6 (DR). There were 
many reports of Am. Golden Plovers from early Sep- 
tember to early November. The best count was 125 
at Philadelphia International Airport on Oct. 5 
(DAC), where this species has been recorded every 
fall since 1939. 

A flock of 300 Common Snipe on Chincoteague 
Bay, near Horntown, Va. on Nov. 15 was probably 
the best count on record for the state (TWM). 
Kunkle found 10 Purple Sandpipers at Ship John 
Light House, N. J. on Nov. 18, well up in Delaware 
Bay opposite Bombay Hook. At Craney Island, Hamp- 
ton Roads, Va. about 50 were found on Nov. 25 and 
26 (J. E. Ames, C. W. Hacker, P. W. Sykes, ef al.). 
A Pectoral Sandpiper here on Nov. 25 was quite late 
(F. C. Richardson & PWS). A count of 50 White- 
rumped at Brigantine Refuge on Aug. 23 was unusual- 
ly good (RC). Three Baird's Sandpipers remained at 
Brigantine Refuge from Aug. 13 to Sept. 25 and were 
seen by dozens of observers (RC, et al.). Three others 
were seen at Alexandria from Sept. 5 to 24 (JMA). 
This was a banner year for the rare Buff-breasted 
Sandpiper. Conn saw one at Tuckerton, N. J. on 
Aug. 24. At Brigantine Refuge, one on Aug. 17 (W. 
Forward) was joined by 4 others from Aug. 24 to 
Sept. 25 (DK, et a/.). In Maryland there were 3 at 
Ocean City between Sept. 13 and 19 (SHD, e¢ al.) 
and 3 at Patuxent Naval Air Station on Sept. 6-12 
(V. Kleen), the third and fourth records for the state. 
There were only a few godwit reports this year. One 
Hudsonian Godwit was seen at Brigantine Refuge on 
Sept. 23 (WR). A Ruff was seen on Sept. 20 and 
Nov. 3 at Tinicum, Philadelphia, where this species 
has been recorded each year for the past 10 years 
(GL). At Alexandria one was observed from Sept. 24 
to 26 (JMA, K. Trever, ef a/.). Four Sanderlings at 
Tinicum on Sept. 20 were a good inland record (GL). 
One Am. Avocet was seen at Bombay Hook Refuge 
on Sept. 10 (WJ) and 14 at Brigantine Refuge on 
Oct. 4, perhaps the largest flock ever reported in New 
Jersey (J. K. Meritt). Eight were still present there 
on Nov. 12. There were a number of reports of Wil- 
son's Phalaropes, the most unusual being 4 at Thoro- 
fare, N. J. on Sept. 17 (C. Stasz). 

Jaeger, Gulls, Terns, Puffins —Brady found a Para- 
sitic Jaeger 8 miles off Cape May on Sept. 18. There 
were some excellent coastal flights of Bonaparte’s 
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Gulls, with some 2000 at Ocean City on Nov. 13 
(SHD). Brady reported ‘thousands’ passing south 
here on Nov. 20. The peak count of Royal Terns for 
Holgate was 115 on Nov. 2 (S. Harty). Several 
observers found Caspian Terns more numerous than 
usual. At Back Bay Sykes estimated 150 on Sept. 9. 
At inland Hopewell, Va. F. R. Scott found them for 
the first time in late summer and fall, with a maxi- 
mum of 20 on Sept. 5. On July 14 Capt. C. Camp- 
bell, a local fisherman, reported (fide J. Jacobs) see- 
ing 4 small swimming birds with orange-tipped par- 
rot-like bills some 25 miles east-southeast of Barnegat 
Lighthouse, N. J. He gave an accurate description 
(without knowledge of any field guide) of what 
could only have been Common Puffins probably in 
full breeding plumage. 

Cuckoos, Owls, Goatsuckers—The Operation Re- 
covery station at Island Beach banded 6 Yellow-billed 
and 27 Black-billed Cuckoos. While the latter species 
has predominated here the last few years, this ratio 
of Black- to Yellow-billed seems to be the greatest 
yet. A Barn Owl, a rare bird for Albemarle County, 
was shot near Charlottesville, Va. on Sept. 21 (fide 
C. E. Stevens). There were several unconfirmed Snowy 
Owl reports around Washington, D. C. in late No- 
vember, and one was seen by many observers at Craney 
Island, Va. on Dec. 4 (JEA, ef al.). A Saw-whet Owl 
was seen at Hawk Mountain on Oct. 15 (MB), and 
there were a number of early November reports from 
the northern part of the Region. A late Chuck-will's- 
widow was heard at Hooper's Island, Md. on Sept. 3 
(HA). 

Woodpeckers, Flycatchers —A Pileated Woodpecker 
was seen in Tyler Arboretum, Pa. on Nov. 24, a good 
record for suburban Philadelphia (H. Saxton). At 
Hawk Mountain Broun counted 8 Red-headed Wood- 
peckers in September and one on Oct. 4, the highest 
count in recent years for the northern part of the 
Region. Western Kingbirds were reported widely with 
5 good records from the northern part of the Region. 
One also was seen near Norfolk, Va. on Sept. 10 
(W. F. Rountrey, FCR, PWS). A Say’s Phoebe 
was found at Brigantine Refuge on Oct. 2 by Meritt 
and later photographed in color by W. E. Parker. 
This appears to be the third record for New Jersey. 
The Island Beach total of banded Empidonax fly- 
catchers was 25 Yellow-bellied, 40 Traill’s, 44 Least, 
and 24 unidentified. At Ocean City the totals were 13 
Yellow-bellied, 22 Traill’s, and 11 Least. The Least 
Flycatchers normally outnumber the Yellow-bellied 
here by at least 2 to 1. It is probable that most Opera- 
tion Recovery stations started too late to catch the 
main Empidonax migration in mid-or late August. 
Abbott felt there was an unprecedented flight of Yel- 
low-bellied Flycatchers around Fort Belvoir, Va., with 
7 birds between Aug. 24 and Sept. 28. An early re- 
port was one at Tuckerton on Aug. 4 (RC). Other 
Yellow-bellied Flycatchers included one at Peter's 
Creek, Berks Co., Pa. on Aug. 24 (E. Poole) and 
another at Hawk Mountain on Oct. 1 (MB). An 
Olive-sided Flycatcher at Lake Ontelaunee, Pa. on 
Aug. 28 was the only report for the season (EP). 

Swallows, Jays, Nuthatches, Creepers—There were 
several late October records for the Barn Swallow in 
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Virginia, the latest being at Alexandria on Oct. 29 
(JMA). Two rare coastal records of single Cliff 
Swallows were obtained at Wachapreague, Va. on 
Aug. 21 (J. W. Eike, et al.) and at Sandbridge, Va. 
on Sept. 5 (H. A. Hespenheide, PWS). There was 


a good Blue Jay flight with each cold front, particularly 


in late September and early October. At Arlington, 
Va. Eike estimated 5000 passing over in 214 hours 
on Oct. 1. On the other hand, farther east at White- 
marsh, Md. D. Hackman found the Blue Jay migra- 
tion to be poorer than in recent years. There was no 
reported movement of Red-breasted Nuthatches into 
the Region at all, the only report being one at Hawk 
Mountain on Oct. 13 (MB). A great number of 
Brown Creepers were recorded by Operation Recover) 
banders, due in part to the fact that the banding 
stations were kept in operations later in the season 
than in previous years. Single birds were banded on 
Sept. 3 at both Island Beach and Ocean City, and 
banders trapped a total of 251 at Island Beach, with 
58 on Oct. 2. 

Wrens, Thrushes, Vireos—Two Bewick’s Wrens 
were found near Aquia Creek, Stafford Co., Va. on 
Nov. 26 (E. T. McKnight), and a very early Swain- 
son's Thrush was seen at Baltimore, Md. on Aug. 24 
(Mrs. M. D. Schaffer). Eastern Bluebirds were still 
quite low, but there was a slight pickup of transients 
in late fall. One flock of 17 was seen at Birmingham, 
Pa. on Oct. 22 (A. Conway), and 3 were reported at 
Goshen, N. J. on Nov. 5 (JKP). Sykes found a Soli- 
tary Vireo at Back Bay Refuge on Oct. 8, a rare bird 
for coastal Virginia. The Philadelphia Vireo has 
established itself over the last few years as the second 
most numerous vireo caught in mist nets at the Island 
Beach and Ocean City banding stations, with some 
36 this year at Island Beach as compared with 429 
Red-eyed Vireos. At Hawk Mountain Broun reported 
a Philadelphia Vireo on Aug. 30 and 3 on Sept. 15. 

Warblers—A Tennessee Warbler was observed 
well at Back Bay on Oct. 8, a very good record for 
extreme southeastern Virginia (PWS). An early Cape 
May Warbler arrived at Brigantine Refuge on Aug. 
24 with the first cold front of the season (RC), and 
another was captured on shipboard 20 miles off Cape 
May on Sept. 18 (DVOC field trip). Abbott observed 
a “spectacular” number of Cape May Warblers at 
Alexandria during the fall, with a count of 40 on 
Sept. 8. A Blackburnian Warbler was found near 
Norfolk on Sept. 13 (HAH, PWS) and another 
at Back Bay on Oct. 8 (PWS). Jehl found a very 
early Blackpoll Warbler near Frederick, Md. on Aug. 
24. Some 31 Connecticut Warblers were banded at 
Island Beach this fall versus 60 in 1959. One specimen 
was taken at Moselem, Pa. on Sept. 6 (EP). A 
Mourning Warbler was observed at Back Bay on Sept. 
9 (PWS) and another at Fort Belvoir on Sept. 27 
(JMA). The Island Beach banding total was 7. 

Blackbirds, Orioles, Fringillids —An immature 
Yellow-headed Blackbird male summered at Brigan- 
tine Refuge, N. J. (C. Stasz) and was photographed 
by W. F. Parker. Nine Orchard Orioles were re- 
ported at Concord, Md. from Sept. 12 to 15 (Carol 
Scudder), and one Brewer's Blackbird was reported at 
Hawk Mountain on Dec. 1 (MB). There was a great 





movement of Common Grackles at Hawk Mountain 
and at coastal spots. Cutler estimated 150,000 at 
Blackbird, Del. on Nov. 28. There was an unpre- 
cedented flight of Dickcissels along coastal New Jer- 
sey in October. Russell found 5 at Cape May on Oct. 
1, B. Murray saw 10 at Island Beach on Oct. 2, and 
Kunkle observed 5 at Cape May on Oct. 16. The only 
Evening Grosbeak report was 5 at Hawk Mountain 
on Nov. 13 (MB), and 5 Pine Grosbeaks were re- 
ported here on Nov. 2 (A. Nagy). Am. Goldfinches 
were nest building as late as Sept. 11 at Smithville, 
Md. (C. Scudder). At Hawk Mountain 3 Red Cross- 
bills were seen on Oct. 23 and 50 on Nov. 24 (MB), 
while 10 were reported at Lionville, Pa. on Nov. 9 
(P. Street). A Lark Bunting was observed carefully 
at Sandbridge, Va. on Sept. 5, apparently the second 
record for the state (HAH, PWS). Four Slate-colored 
Juncos were observed at Hawk Mountain on Sept. 3 
(EP), the earliest fall arrival date on record. In re- 
cent years there have been increasing numbers of 
Lincoln's Sparrows reported in the Region; perhaps 
observers are becoming more conscious of this species. 
At Tinicum, Pa. 7 were reported on Oct. 7, 3 of them 
singing (WR). One was banded at Denton, Md. on 
Oct. 21 by Mr. & Mrs. A. J. Fletcher. Two Lapland 
Longspurs were seen at Holgate on Oct. 30 (JKM) 
and 14 at Chantilly, Va. on Nov. 26 (JMA, J. S. 
Weske). Snow Buntings again returned to Chantilly 
and were seen by many observers. About 40 were 
found at Craney Island, Va. on Nov. 25 and 26 (JEA, 
CWH, FCR, et al.). 

Corrigendum.—The Red-breasted Goose reported 
in Audubon Field Notes 14(3):296 at West Chester, 
Pa. was probably the same bird that escaped from the 
private collection of E. Boehm, Washington Crossing, 
Pa—F. R. Scott, 115 Kennondale Lane, Richmond 
26, Va. and Davip A. CUTLER, 525 Kingwood Rd., 
King of Prussia, Pa. 


SOUTHERN ATLANTIC COAST REGION.— 
Apparently the 1960 fall migration from and through 
the Region was fairly good but colorless for most 
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reporters. Hurricane Donna moved along the coast 
and across the upper eastern corner of North Carolina 
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on September 11 and 12, somewhat ahead of normal 
peak movement. It brought in a badly battered sprin- 
kling of Sooty Terns and was thought to be respon- 
sible for tying down an assortment of sandpipers, sev- 
eral thousand terns, large flocks of Bobolinks and 
hundreds of swallows on a golf course near Bruns- 
wick, Ga. Careful coverage of a five-mile stretch of 
exposed beach on the South Carolina coast below 
Charleston on the morning after the passage of the 
hurricane revealed no dead birds (BRC). 

There were some other periods of adverse weather, 
but the skies were generally clear and the wind low 
during the full moon nights of September 5 and of 
October 4. Between Sept. 28 and Oct. 2, a TV tower 
and its guy wires at Charlotte, N. C., downed 341 or 
more victims. Smaller kills were counted there on the 
mornings of Oct. 8, 9, and 17 (JRN). 

There was a general ,rainfall deficiency during the 
period and temperatures were mostly a bit high. Light 
frost reached Wilmington, N. C., Oct. 25, and St. 
Marys, Ga., Dec. 2. Attempts to correlate cold fronts 
with reported movements or congestion failed. 

At the top of the Region, Wendell Smith noted a 
good count of incoming species with near average 
counts of individuals. In central Piedmont North 
Carolina, Barnhill noted a small number of migrants 
and incoming winter residents and found most spe- 
cies below last fall's numbers “excepting the thrushes 
and towhees."’ On the lower North Carolina coast “there 
was a very good migration on Oct. 18° (GM). The 
period seemed rather dull in coastal South Carolina. 
At Savannah, Ga. Tomkins felt that much of the 
small bird migration passed unnoticed because of 
generally favorable weather. In the Atlanta area, 
Dick Parks’ occupation as illustrator of a new state 
bird book (Alabama) kept him out of the field to our 
distinct loss. Farther south, at Columbus, Ga., Wells 
called the migration “slow and lean” with the heav- 
iest counts during the first eleven days of October. 
In south Georgia Kuerzi found warbler migration very 
poor and off to a late start, and from nearby, Burch’s 
letters to Hebard indicated “‘late departure of summer 
residents and late arrival of winter residents.” 

There were a few rare finds. Fulvous Tree Ducks 
came into the Region again this fall and in greater 
numbers than last year. They were found on the coast 
of both Carolinas. Specimens were taken for the State 
Museum at Raleigh. A Golden Eagle was winged and 
captured in western North Carolina; an immature bird 
was seen in lower Georgia. An injured Black Rail was 
found in Georgia. An Upland Plover, seldom reported 
in recent years, was observed on the lower North 
Carolina coast. A Curlew Sandpiper was seen in 
Georgia. Near Savannah, Tomkins took a Sabine’s 
Gull, a new species for Georgia. A Saw-whet Owl 
was captured in coastal South Carolina, Western 
Kingbirds appeared in both Carolinas and in Georgia. 
A flock of Snow Buntings was watched on the upper 
North Carolina coast. 

Loons, Grebes.—Single Common Loons were first 
noted at Savannah on Oct. 21: 10 were seen passing 
over the beach there on Oct. 31 (IT); they were first 
reported at Columbus, Ga., Nov. 11 (LAW). Two 
Red-throated Loons were seen at Wilmington. Nov. 2 
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(DE); 1 was off Jekyll Island, Ga., Nov. 13 (RGK) 
Horned Grebes had not been seen at Savannah by 
the end of the period (IT); but 1 was found help- 
lessly grounded at Waycross, Ga., Nov. 29 (ECy): 
another was watched at Wadmalaw Island, S. C., 
Nov. 25 (BRC); Denton reported 1 at Augusta, Nov 
13, his second there in 18 years; and 4 were at Col- 
umbus, Ga., Nov. 11 (LAW). There were a great 
many Pied-billed Grebes at Stanley's Landing on the 
St. Marys River, by Sept. 25 (JB, fide FVH); and 
some were seen at North Wilkesboro, N. C., Sept. 5, 
6 and 12 (WPS). 

Gannets, Frigate-birds.—Thirty Gannets were re- 
ported at Wilmington, Nov. 25 (MB, GM). A Mag- 
nificent Frigate-bird was intently watched as it flew 
over the Ashley River at Charleston, on Nov. 14 
(FBs). 

Herons, Egrets, lbises—Cypert found Great Blue 
Herons, Common Egrets and Little Blues in the Oke- 
fenokee Refuge swamps in about the same fair num- 
bers as were found last fall. Cattle Egrets continued 
their rapid increase. They were present until early 
November near Brunswick, with counts of 103, Sept. 
4; 148, Sept. 18; 165, Oct. 9; and 32 during the first 
week of November (AMC); at St. Marys, 1 to 2 
were watched on Sept. 24, Oct. 9, and Nov. 19 
(RGK); and 1 followed ponies in a field at Bath, in 
northeastern North Carolina from Nov. 25 through 
Dec. 6 (WWW, fide HTD). Common Egrets seemed 
plentiful everywhere on the ccast; near Columbus, 
flocks up to 100 were present frem the end of July 
through the third week of August, feeding on man- 
gled fish below a hydro-electric plant (LAW’). Most 
of a strong population of Black-crowned Night Herons 
had left the lower South Carolina coast by the end of 
August (BRC). In lower Charleston County, Wood 
Ibis were recorded as follows: 15 on Sept. 13: 11, 
Sept. 27; 5, Oct. 9; and singles through Oct. 20 
(BRC); 12 to 15 were seen over Edisto Island beach 
in mid-October (PA): 5 were seen on Sept. 30 near 
Savannah (IT): 70 were counted at St. Simon's 
Island, Ga., on Oct. 16 (AMC); 10 were at the 
Okefenokee Refuge, Oct. 6 (ECy); and at the Alta- 
maha Refuge near Darien, Ga., Kuerzi saw 1 on Nov. 
18. Glossy Ibis were last reported in the Wilmington 
area, Oct. 1 (GM). 

Swans, Geese, Ducks —A Whistling Swan was re- 
ported on a lake at Chapel Hill, N. C., Oct. 19 and 
20 (MB); Wilson noted the arrival of 3 at the Mat- 
tamuskeet Refuge on Nov. 2. One hundred and fifty 
Canada Geese moved into Mattamuskeet during the 
week of Sept. 11-17 (CTW); 20 were seen at Savan- 
nah, Oct. 7 (IT), and Burch recorded heavy flights on 
Nov. 13 and 20 at Stanley's Landing in southern 
Georgia. A few Brant were seen near Kitty Hawk. 
N. C., Oct. 30 (ICH). Snow and Blue Geese were 
first found at Mattamuskeet during the Oct. 23-29 
census (CTW). Tomkins saw an immature Snow 
Goose at Tybee Beach, Savannah, Nov. 11. Other 
reports of Blue Geese: 1 at Pea Island, N. C., Oct. 30 
(ICH): 1 at Altahama Management Area, Nov. 5 
(AMC); 1 at Jekyll Island, Ga., Nov. 13 (RGK); 
6 at Cherry Grove. S. C.. Nov. 25 (MB, GM). 
Fulvous Tree Ducks returned to Orton Plantation, 
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Wilmington, again this fall. “A fleck’’ was seen there, 
Nov. 9, and two birds were taken for the State Mu- 
seum (HTD); a single bird was seen at Bull's Island, 
S. C.. Nov. 12 (JHD): 9 were counted at Matta- 
muskeet, Dec. 10, and 3 of them were taken (HTD). 
Cypert found fewer Mallards at Okefenokee Swamp 
this fall than last and estimated their number at 5000; 
at Mattamuskeet about 200 came in during the week 
of Sept. 11-17 (CTW); and Wendell Smith reported 
1 at North Wilkesboro, N. C., Oct. 11. Ducks were 
well represented over the Region, as to species. 
Weekly periods during which they were first noted at 
Mattamuskeet follow, as reported by Assistant Man- 
ager Wilson: Sept. 11-17, Pintail; Sept. 18-24, Green- 
winged Teal; Oct. 2-8, Ring-neck, Lesser Scaup, 
Ruddy; Oct. 16-22, Am. Coot: Oct. 23-29, Am. Widg- 
eon; Nov. 6-12, Gadwall, Shoveler, Common Mer- 
ganser, Hooded Merganser: Dec. 4-10, Redhead, and 
Canvasback. Kuerzi reported a “great concentration’ 
of Wood Ducks at the Altahama Management Area 
when he visited there on Nov. 18. 

Hawks, Eagles—Tomkins observed a hawk several 
times on the South Carolina side of the river near 
Savannah, between Oct. 12 and 19, that he believed 
to be Krider's. At Hutchinson Island in the Savannah 
River he saw, in good light on Nov. 14, a Rough- 
legged Hawk. A Golden Eagle was shot and a wing 
broken on Nov. 18 or 19 near Jefferson, Watauga 
Co., N. C. It was donated to a junior zoo (ABH): 
an immature was reported at Okefenokee Refuge, Nov. 
15 by Joe Morton (ECy). Two Marsh Hawks, the 
first of the season, were seen in lower Charleston 
County, Sept. 13 (BRC); Burch reported the first at 
Stanley's Landing, Oct. 4. Peregrine Falcons were 
noted more often than usual: Wrightsville Beach, 1, 
Sept. 18, 1 on Oct. 8 (DE), and 1, Oct. 18 (GM); 
Savannah, Sept. 20 through Oct. 7 (IT); at St. Marys, 
Ga., one dived at a dozen Snowy Egrets feeding in a 
pasture, Sept. 24 (RGK). Pigeon Hawks also seemed 
plentiful. One was reported at Wilmington, Nov. 24 
(GM), and 2 were at North Wilkesboro, N. C., Oct. 
19 (WPS). Two were watched flying south over St. 
Helena Sound, S. C., Sept. 24 (JFD), and Wells 
found 1 at Columbus, Ga., several times between Oct. 
8 and Nov. 15. 

Plovers, Sandpipers —Several Piping Plovers were 
present near Savannah from Oct. 30 (IT). A very late 
Wilson's Plover was reported there, Nov. 4; they were 
not seen at Wilmington after Aug. 23 (MB, GM). 
An Am. Golden Plover was found on Jekyll Island, 
Ga., Nov. 12 (AMC); Kuerzi saw 1 near the mouth 
of the St. Marys River, Oct. 30. Both birds were 
studied carefully, standing and flying. An unusually 
early group of 6 Common Snipe was found at Wil- 
mington, Sept. 17 (GM); the first at Stanley's Land- 
ing were found on Oct. 4 (JB). An Upland Plover 
appeared at Wilmington, Aug. 26, and wis seen on 
numerous Occasions through Sept. 9 (MB, GM, DE). 
Purple Sandpipers increased in numbers at Savannah 
trom 1 on Oct. 29 to 10 on Nov. 10 and were still 
present at the end of the period (IT); 1 was seen at 
Carolina Beach, N. C.. Nov. 25 (MB). A few Pec- 
toral Sandpipers were at Savannah in mid-September 
(IT): a most unusual concentration of them was 








watched on a golf course on the south end of St. 
Simons Island, Ga., just after the passage of Hurri- 
cane Donna, Sept. 11 (AMC); Massey noted 25 at 
Wilmington, Sept. 17. Kuerzi presented a sight record 
of a Curlew Sandpiper, Nov. 19, at the Altahama 
Management Area, studied in direct comparison with 
Dunlins. This is an addition to Georgia's Hypothetical 
List. Denton found 4 Semipalmated Sandpipers at 
Augusta, Nov. 24, later by 20 days than his previous 
records. 

Avocets, Phalaropes, Jaegers—Tomkins found 7 
Am. Avocets near Savannah on Sept. 30 and again, 
Oct. 7; one was present on numerous occasions at 
Edisto Beach, S. C., between Sept. 3 and Oct. 7 (PA, 
JFD, JHD, AS, Jr.); 28 were counted at Pea Island, 
Oct. 30 (ICH); 1 at Bull's Island, S. C., Nov. 13 
(JHD). There were 3 Wilson's Phalaropes in the 
Savannah area, Sept. 12 (IT). A dead Parasitic Jaeger 
was picked up at the base of a TV tower at Raleigh, 
N. C., Aug. 25. The skin is in the State Museum 
(HTD). 

Gulls, Terns.—A Sabine’s Gull was collected on 
the north end of Tybee Island (Savannah) on Oct. 
12. This is the first record for Georgia (IT). Single, 
exhausted Sooty Terns were picked up at Charleston, 
Sept. 11 (TAB), and near the lower Cape Fear River, 
N. C., Sept. 12 (GM, ef al.) in the wake of Hurri- 
cane Donna. Grounded by the same storm, 26 were 
counted, and 1 handled, on the south end of St. 
Simons Island, Ga., Sept. 11 (AMC). Least Terns 
left the Savannah area, Sept. 2 (IT). About 1000 
Black Terns were among the sea birds held down by 
Hurricane Donna at St. Simons Island (AMC). 

Cuckoos, Owls, Goatsuckers.—Yellow-billed Cuck- 
oos, unusually commonplace all fall, left during 
the first and second weeks of October. A “tremen- 
dously fat’’ one was found dead at Savannah, Oct. 29 
(IT). A Black-billed Cuckoo was a TV tower vic- 
tim on the night of Oct. 16 (JRN); 1 was reported 
at North Wilkesboro, Oct. 8 (WPS). Tomkins found 
a Short-eared Owl at Savannah, Oct. 24. At Effingham, 
Florence Co., in upper coastal South Carolina, a Saw- 
whet Owl was netted and banded, Dec. 3 (ECC). 
Chuck-will’s-widows in lower Charleston County, Oct. 
7, were a bit late (BRC). A strong migration of Com- 
mon Nighthawks got under way in central and eastern 
North Carolina during the first week of September. 
Some Chimney Swifts were at Chapel Hill, N. C. 
as late as Oct. 19 (MB). A Ruby-throated Humming- 
bird was seen in Florence County, S. C., Oct. 17 
(ECC). 

Flycatchers, Swallows, Creepers.—Eastern Kingbirds 
moved south in good numbers during the first half of 
September. A late one was noted at Wilmington, Oct. 
18 (GM); and at Stanley’s Landing, Oct. 25 (JB). 
Again several Western Kingbirds were reported in 
the Region: 1 at North Wilkesboro, Aug. 15 and 
18 (WPS); 1 at Mattamuskeet, Oct. 31 (ICH); 1, 
apparently immature, at St. Simons Island, Nov. 13 
(AMC): 1, Nov. 5 and 2, Nov. 16 near Savannah 
(IT, EOM); 1 at feeder, Edisto Beach, S. C., Dec. 1 
(PA). A Yellow-bellied Flycatcher was seen at Savan- 
nah, Oct. 5 (IT), and 1 on Oct. 7 at North Wilkes- 
boro (WPS). Traill’s Flycatcher remained at North 
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Wilkesboro until Sept. 14 (WPS). Wendell Smith 
reported the first fall record for the Olive-sided Fly- 
catcher at North Wilkesboro, Aug. 25. A concentration 
of Tree Swallows estimated at 10,000 was watched 
near Waycross, Ga., Nov. 8 (ECy). Kuerzi reported 
a Cliff Swallow at St. Marys, Oct. 3. At Stanley Land- 
ing, Ga., Burch noted more Brown Creepers than he 
had seen there in years: one was seen in a city yard 
in Charlotte, N. C., Oct. 25 (JRN). 

Vireos, Warblers—Solitary Vireos, rare at Colum- 
bus, Ga., were seen there, Oct. 16 (1), and Oct. 27 
(2), by Wells. A particularly heavy warbler move- 
ment occurred in upper-central North Carolina on 
Sept. 8 and again on Sept. 16 (WPS). Three Orange- 
crowned Warblers were seen at St. Marys, Dec. 4; 
and 6 were at North Wilkesboro, Oct. 6 (WPS). 
The great number of individual warbler observations 
received indicate few unusually early or late move- 
ments. Space limitations preclude their use here. A 
Cerulean Warbler at Columbus, Aug. 16 (LAW), 
and at North Wilkesboro, Sept. 8 (WPS), seem note- 
worthy. 

Blackbirds, Orioles —The passage of Bobolinks at 
Wilmington extended from Aug. 20 through Oct. 18 
(MB, GM); on Sept. 3, they were first noted on Wad- 
malaw Island (BRC); Burch reported a strong flight 
at Stanley's Landing, Ga., Oct. 2. Redwinged Black- 
birds concentrattd in hundreds of thousands along 
the creeks of Wadmalaw Island when the salt marsh 
was blooming early in September. Baltimore Orioles 
were first noted at North Wilkesboro, 2 on Sept. 14 
(WPS); 1 was recorded at Wilmington, Oct. 2 and 
Oct. 18 (GM); a male appeared at an Albemarle, 
N. C. feeder, Nov. 10. It had not previously appeared 
there before Christmas (JW). 

Grosbeaks, Finches, Sparrows, Buntings—Blue 
Grosbeaks were not seen in Wilmington after Oct. 2 
(GM); Wells’ last date at Columbus. Ga., was Nov. 
6. Five Indigo Buntings were seen at North Wilkes- 
boro, Oct. 12 (WPS). Purple Finches reached Wil- 
mington, 2 on Oct. 29 (PM); and Charlotte, 2 females 
at a feeder, Nov. 11 (JRN). A Savannah Sparrow 
was at Wrightsville Beach, Sept. 27 (DE). Wendell 
Smith reported the first White-crowned Sparrows at 
North Wilkesboro, 2 on Oct. 21. White-throated Spar- 
rows had reached Stanley's Landing at the bottom of 
Georgia by Oct. 11 (JB); Clyde found them at Effing- 
ham, S. C., Oct. 9. On Nov. 25 a flock of about 20 
Snow Buntings was watched feeding in the dunes 
between Salvo and Avon, communities on Hatteras 
Island, N. C. (RJB). 

Initialed Contributors —Mrs. Paul Atwood, Maurice 
Barnhill, The Francis Barringtons, Theodore A. 
Beckett III], Mrs. R. J. Berry, John Burch, B. R. 
Chamberlain, E. C. Clyde, Jr.. The Alan M. Craigs, 
Eugene Cypert, Harry T. Davis, J. Fred Denton, John 
Henry Dick, Mrs. Dot Earle, Frederic V. Hebard, 
The I. C. Hoovers, Mrs. A. B. Hurt, Richard G. 
Kuerzi, E. O. Mellinger, Greg Massey, Mrs. Polly 
Mebane, The J. R. Norwoods, Wendell P. Smith, 
Alexander Sprunt, Jr., Ivan R. Tomkins, The L. A. 
Wells, Mrs. John Whitlock, Curtis T. Wilson, W. W. 
Worrall—B. R. CHAMBERLAIN, Wadmalaw Island, 
50, 
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FLORIDA REGION.—Any smugness about hurri- 
canes that Floridians may have developed during a 
decade in which all of the severe storms struck else- 
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where was dissipated, Sept. 9 to 11, as Hurricane 
Donna raked the state so thoroughly that little of the 
peninsula escaped winds of gale force or above. While 
other sections of the Gulf and Atlantic coasts had 
entertained an Audrey or a Carol or a Hazel of grim 
memory, Florida had gone without a hurricane of note 
since 1950, 3 years before the now so familiar system 
of tagging tropical storms with feminine names was 
inaugurated. In date and destructiveness, and in the 
path it took across the Keys and Florida Bay (but, 
happily, not in the associated lcss of human life) 
the storm vividly recalled the intense Labor Day hur- 
ricane of 1935. Map on the cover shows Donna's 
course in Florida and selected meteorological and 
ornithological records. Two characteristics which con- 
tributed greatly to the damage were slow forward 
movement, which exposed some areas to unusually 
prolonged periods of high winds, and extreme storm 
tides along the lower Gulf Coast. 

Effects on Vegetation.—Observers in the main storm 
area of southern Florida immediately after Donna 
found a world without one green leaf, the vegetation 
browned as if by fire. Such trees as remained standing 
were bare poles stripped of twigs and _ branches. 
Months later the extent of permanent injury remained 
difficult to estimate. Some forests on higher ground 
were recovering, but almost all trees over dozens of 
square miles of mangrove swamp appeared to be dead. 
At many places snags killed by the 1935 storm loomed 
in the forest stands leveled by Donna to illustrate how 
completely the ecology of low coasts in Florida is 
dominated by occasional intense hurricanes. A philo- 
sophical view of the hurricane as a recurrent natural 
phenomenon was difficult to maintain, however, in the 
face of the fallen live oaks in towns across central 
Florida, and the appalling damage to irreplaceable 
natural areas in the south. 

Hurricane-borne Birds —Among other superlatives 
Donna was by far the best documented ornithologically 
of any severe hurricane ever to strike Florida. Waves 
of observers hit the East Coast beaches, and some 
carefully checked the same areas immediately before 
and immediately after the storm. The more complete 
records were from peripheral localities, observers 
nearer the storm center having other claims on their 
attention. On Sept. 13, for example, George Steven- 


























son noticed at least 25 Brown Noddies killed on Long 
Key Viaduct of the broken Overseas Highway, but 
had no opportunity to make an accurate count or to 
see whether any were banded. The concentrated effort 
produced many interesting observations (e.g., coastal 
birds displaced inland, record numbers of 3 pelagic 
terns) but no great rarities. Nothing in the records 
indicated that Hurricane Donna transported any sea 
birds in its central calm area. Those brought to shore 
all were species to be expected off the East Coast of 
Florida in September and apparently most of them 
were birds moving ahead of the storm. There were 
few or no records that could be associated with the 
storm in areas where the main winds were offshore. 
One landbird (see Black-faced Grassquit) possibly 
was carried from the West Indies to southern Florida 
by Donna, although the observation was made more 
than 6 weeks after the storm. 

Bird Mortality—Air reconnaissance immediately 
after Donna determined that numbers of waterbirds 
had been killed in Florida Bay and around Flamingo. 
Systematic ground searches for dead birds were begun 
as soon as possible and have continued with many 
areas of known mortality still unsearched at this writ- 
ing. Conditions encountered on the low-lying islands 
and along the south coast were almost beyond belief. 
Much of the area was deeply buried in mingled de- 
posits of mud, shattered mangroves, hay mows of up- 
rooted marine plants, and a miscellaneous litter of 
human artifacts. Even the most timely and exacting 
coverage could have given no more than an approx- 
imation of the losses. Dead birds found 10 days to 
several months later undoubtedly represented only a 
small part of the actual mortality, much remaining to 
interest some future paleontologist. For a few species 
(see Great White Heron) estimates of total local 
mortality were possible from censuses made before and 
after the storm. The tally of avian casualties as of 
Dec. 15 (WBR, HBM, SS, et al.) was: Common 
Egret, 78: White Ibis, 64; Great White Heron, 53; 
Great Blue Heron, 31; Little Blue Heron, 15; Brown 
Pelican, 12: Snowy Egret, 12; Roseate Spoonbill, 6; 
Double-crested Cormorant, 5; Yellow-crowned Night 
Heron, 4; Louisiana Heron, 2; Black-crowned Night 
Heron, 1; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Osprey, 1; Laugh- 
ing Gull, 1; Brown Noddy, 1; Common Grackle, 1. 
A few generalizations can be made on the basis of 
observations in Florida Bay and the reports received 
from other localities. 71. Heavy mortality was limited 
to the western half of Florida Bay and the southern 
and extreme southwestern coast of the peninsula. 
These areas were inundated by a storm tide that 
reached 12 feet or more above mean low water and 
came abruptly in early morning darkness on Sept. 10. 
Less mortality was reported from Gulf Coast points 
tarther north where the storm surge crested during 
daylight hours, and, except for a few pelagic birds, 
none elsewhere. 2. The location of dead herons and 
White Ibis showed clearly that most were killed while 
at roost, not in the area at large, and killed by water, 
not swept away by the winds. Many dead Ardea were 
found in place, toes locked to the branches on which 
they had roosted. Smaller herons and White Ibis more 
often were dislodged by the water and distributed in 





a fan pattern away from known roosts. 3. The pic- 
ture of specific mortality is greatly distorted, because 
the larger and heavier species among long-legged, 
long-necked birds were more likely to lodge at visible 
places near where they were killed. Smaller wading 
birds that were carried to the ground or into the 
water were much less likely to be found, and the 
chance of finding a dead passerine must have been 
exceedingly small. 

The scene of destruction was brightened by occa- 
sional instances of seemingly miraculous survival. A 
young Brown Pelican (well-grown but still largely in 
down) at Cowpens, Florida Bay, Sept. 20 (WBR, 
RM), must have ridden out the storm there though 
scarcely a mangrove on the island stood undamaged. 

Effects on Landbird Populations—A week after 
Donna in Matheson Hammock, Dade Co., common 
resident landbirds were as numerous by actual count 
as they had been before (LAS). On Merritt Island 
few landbirds were seen until several days after the 
storm, but then no sign of heavy losses could be dis- 
cerned (WFW ). Reports similar to these were typical. 
Even at Tavernier which experienced sustained winds 
above 120 m.p.h., some tidal flooding, and complete 
defoliation of plants, resident landbirds did not seem 
to be much reduced in numbers (RPA, SS, RLC). 
Conspicuous decreases were reported only from locali- 
ties that suffered the full force of the storm plus 
extreme flooding, the middle Florida Keys and Cape 
Sable. On Sept. 18, 3 Palm Warblers were the only 
small landbirds that could be found at Flamingo 
(WBR, HBM, DRP). As of early December, observers 
in Marathon (CAB, FVC) reported that all landbirds 
were extremely scarce. Results of Christmas Bird 
Count showed that resident landbird populations were 
much reduced by Donna. Such species as the Black 
Vulture, Ground Dove, Yellow-shafted Flicker, House 
Sparrow, Redwinged Blackbird, and Common Grackle 
were not seen in the Flamingo area for varying 
periods after the storm, then gradually reappeared, 
perhaps as new arrivals penetrated the area from the 
hinterlands (HBM). The Coot Bay count (with 20 
parties combing the wreckage) resulted in considera- 
ble additions to the tally of storm casualties in that 
area, but no new species were found except the Sooty 
Tern. 

Miscellaneous Hurricane Notes——Observations of 
the behavior of birds in relation to the hurricane added 
little to information already in print (¢.g., Sutton. 
Auk 62:603-606), perhaps because the peak of the 
storm came at night in so many areas. At Goodland, 
Collier Co., where top winds may have exceeded 180 
m.p.h., a Brown Pelican, White Ibis, and flocks of 
shorebirds were active during the passage of the calm 
“eye” (BK). As the edge of the storm approached the 
coast at Miami, Sanderlings and cormorants, by flying 
near the surface of the water, were able to make some 
headway against winds (c. 50 m.p.h.) that whisked 
terns rapid'y out of sight (DRP). During the highest 
daytime winds at Merritt Island smaller shorebirds 
took shelter in nearby grass and brush, but the larger 
species “‘stretched flat on the shore facing the wind” 
(WFW). Many observers reported that dooryard 
birds remained active under adverse conditions of 
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wind and rain beforehand, showed great ingenuity in 
locating sheltered spots, and became active again soon 
after the storm began to abate. 

Other Weather in Brief —The period was charac- 
terized by mild weather, temperatures in both October 
and November averaging over two degrees above 
normal throughout the Region. Four cold fronts which 
moved into the state on Nov. 5, 10, 18, and 29 some- 
what relieved the unseasonable warmth, but only the 
first and last reached far southern Florida. August was 
rather dry, but September registered large precipitation 
excesses throughout the Region (an excess of 16 inches 
at Miami, where it was the wettest month of record), 
much of the rainfall contributed by the three storms 
of tropical origin which moved into the state. Sep- 
tember's wet weather continued to the end of the 
month, but October was dry at most localities and 
November even drier. Six of the nine weather sta- 
tions regularly analyzed for this report had virtually 
no rain in the latter month, the above-normal rainfall 
at two others resulted from one-day deluges, and 
Miami alone showed a near-normal rainfall pattern. 
After those of September, October's winds were mild, 
and apparently migrants in the air above Florida 
tended not to be grounded by any of the factors (cold 
fronts with accompanying strong winds, high rain- 
fall) which so often make the month ornithologically 
exciting. 

East Coast Migration —Probably because of the 
warm, quiet, and rather dry weather in October, few 
impressive migratory movements were noted. Some 
observers considered the fall season following Donna 
to have been one of the dullest ever. Two waves men- 
tioned by many observers occurred around Sept. 23 
to 25 and Oct. 12. That of Sept. 23 and 24 on Mer- 
ritt Island (WFW) was probably associated with 
tropical storm Florence, and the large numbers of 
migrants in the Miami area, Sept. 24 and 25, may 
have been grounded by heavy rains accompanying the 
same storm. 

Gulf Migrants—The only wave that followed a 
typical pattern brought numbers of Gulf migrants, 
mostly warblers, to the lower West Coast on Sept. 13 
(CPP, FGS, e¢ al.). Prolonged west winds coming at 
the heels of Donna and while short-lived Hurricane 
Ethel was forming in the Gulf, were, without much 
doubt, responsible for this influx. The Oct. 12 wave 
in Miami (IJA) included a few probable Gulf tran- 
sients but easterly winds had prevailed for several days 
beforehand. Observers anticipating the usual late 
October push of trans-Gulf migrants got no coopera- 
tion from the weather. Bay-breasted Warblers, often 
displaced into the Southern Peninsula in considerable 
numbers, went unreported there, although the 22 
found at the WCTV tower between Oct. 10 and Nov. 
10 (HLS) indicated at least a normal movement 
across the panhandle. The Tennessee Warbler, another 
Gulf transient, was recorded fewer times than usual. 
Some warblers that are primarily trans-Gulf migrants 
(e.g., Magnolia, Black-throated Green, Blackburnian, 
and Hooded) must also migrate down the peninsula 
in smaller numbers, because they are recorded every 
fall regardless of weather. Others, such as the Ten- 
nessee, Bay-breasted, and Chestnut-sided, seem to fol- 
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low a more restricted course, seldom appearing in the 
peninsula except when winds drive them in from the 
Gulf. 

Migration at TV Towers.—Detailed records were 
received only from the famed WCTV site at Lake 
Iamonia, Leon Co., where a tower 300 feet higher 
than the former one was in operation for its first fall 
migration period. A few records from the Florida 
State University TV tower, erected west of Tallahas- 
see in July, gave promise of highly interesting com- 
parative data in years to come. From WCTV Herbert 
Stoddard reported an unusual season, with the highest 
kill ever in two fall months and the lowest ever in 
another. The tally was: August, 219 (previous high, 
214); September, 219 (average, 373); October, 354 
(lowest ever, and much below the average of 1097); 
and November, 348 (previous high, 190). No expla- 
nation for the high August kill was obvious, as equa- 
ble weather prevailed during the month. September 
and October appeared to re-emphasize the often 
observed correlation between inclement weather and 
high bird mortality at elevated structures, small kills 
being associated with good weather this year. Again 
in November, however, this correlation failed, and 
the nights of large kills seemed not at all distinguished 
by adverse weather. On nights when cold fronts, 
presumably accompanied by frontal turbulence, pene- 
trated the Tallahassee area, few birds hit the tower. 
Sparrows made up about 60 per cent of the record 
November kill, with kinglets and Orange-crowned 
and Myrtle Warblers contributing strongly. 

Almost every season Stoddard finds birds at the 
tower which are not considered nocturnal migrants. 
Fall 1960 was no exception with 1 Bobwhite, 3 
Mourning Doves, 2 Chimney Swifts, 1 Yellow-shafted 
Flicker, 2 Eastern Kingbirds, 1 Tree Swallow, and 1 
House Sparrow making up the list. Doubtless some 
of these may have been birds that flew against the 
tower after being disturbed during the night. 

The little remarked fact that shorebirds are poorly 
represented in kills of nocturnal migrants (see, Tord- 
off and Mengel. Univ. Kans. Publ., Mus. Nat. Hist. 
10:17) was again emphasized by their complete ab- 
sence from the fall casualty list at WCTV. That there 
is extensive migration (or at least, movement) of 
shorebirds at night cannot be doubted. Night-flying 
species identified by calls over Miami (DRP) were 
Killdeer, Black-bellied Plover, Whimbrel, Upland 
Plover, Spotted and Solitary Sandpipers, both yellow- 
legs, and Short-billed Dowitcher. The possibilities 
that shorebirds have better night vision than most pas- 
serines or tend to fly at greater height are offered as 
tentative suggestions. 

New Extreme Dates.—Little can be said about the 
general earliness or lateness of the migration. For 
species seen regularly enough for extreme dates to be 
meaningful, more early than late dates appeared, but 
little clear correlation with conditions of the season 
was evident. Hurricane Donna was responsible for 
only 3 extreme dates (early) at the most; and the East 
Coast tropical storm of Sept. 23 to 25 may have been 
responsible for one early and one late date. One 
would have expected October's mildness to encour- 
age late lingering of insectivorous migrants, but fa- 
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vored areas in southern Florida seemed empty of mi- 
grants before the first indication of cooler weather 
(DRP). And, to complete a contrary picture, a num- 
ber of late dates in the Tallahassee Division were 
recorded after the first cold fronts of November. 

Loons, Shearwaters, Storm Petrels—A Common 
Loon at St. Petersburg, Nov. 1 (FGS), provided a 
new early fall date for the Northern Peninsula. Three 
Sooty Shearwaters seen at Port Everglades Inlet, Brow- 
ard Co., Sept. 9 (JNB, WJB), were attempting to 
fly seaward against gale force winds of the leading 
edge of Hurricane Donna. Also associated with Denna 
were records in Brevard County on Sept. 11 of Leach’s 
Petrel and Wilson’s Petrel. The former, one found 
dead near Eau Gallie (RML, fide ADC: specimen 
saved), was the fourth definite record fer Florida; the 
latter, one seen from Cocoa Beach (ADC, HGC), 
was on a new late fall date for the Northern Penin- 
sula. 

White Pelican, Gannet—After mid-October the 
small number of summering White Pelicans in the 
Cape Sable area was augmented steadily. A flock of 
about 500 in Snake Bight, Oct. 19 (RM), was thought 
to be made up of “tired migrants,’ because they 
didn’t fly when an airplane passed low over them. 
Some 200 headed south at great height over the outer 
10.000 Islands, Collier Co., late on Oct. 30 (BK), 
probably were birds just arriving. The few reports 
from elsewhere in the Region mentioned groups of 
under 50, again suggesting that the White Pelican 
reaches its major Eastern wintering grounds by cross- 
ing the northeastern corner of the Gulf. A genuinely 
early migration of Gannets brought records from off 
St. Augustine Beach, Oct. 10 (WMD, GWR), ear- 
liest fall date for Florida by nearly 3 weeks; and from 
Lantana Beach, Palm Beach Co., Nov. 6 (HPL), a 
week early for the Southern Peninsula. Passing Gan- 
nets at the latter locality totaled 121 immatures and 
26 adults in 22 half-hour observation periods, Nov. 6 
to 30 (HPL), while 5 in the northeastern Gulf off 
Franklin County, Nov. 25 (HMS, ef al.) was consid- 
ered a noteworthy number for that area. 

Great White Heron —The Labor Day hurricane of 
1935 reduced Great White Herons to a perilously low 
count of about 150 individuals. Hurricane Donna may 
have been equally destructive, but, after 25 years of 
protection, the toll was exacted from a much larger 
population and survival of the species is not threat- 
ened. Aerial censuses of Ardea in and near Florida 
Bay made in connection with other studies (W BR) 
permitted an estimate of 39 per cent as the maximum 
mortality of Great Whites caused by Donna (from 
counts of 898 in May, 1960, and 546 in late Septem- 
ber and October, 1960). There was some evidence of 
lecal scattering to the interior of extreme southern 
Florida, indicating an actual mortality somewhat be- 
low that estimated, but the few reports from upstate— 
single birds at Wilbur-by-the-Sea, Volusia Co., Oct. 1 
(FBC, fide FJA), and at Canaveral, Oct. 25 (WFW) 
—suggested that no large-scale displacement had oc- 
curred. The population of Great Whites in the Lower 
Florida Keys appeared to have escaped serious losses 
(WDW, fide WHJ) and the survivors in Florida 
Bay resumed nesting almost at once. On Sept. 20, 10 








days after Donna, 2 were standing on new nest plat- 
forms at Cowpens (WBR, RM), and by the end of 
the period many nests held large young. 

Cattle Egret—A recent publication that touches on 
the status of the Cattle Egret in Florida (Davis, Auk 
77:421-424) calls for comment here, particularly be- 
cause Audubon Field Notes is mentioned as one of its 
chief sources of information. The paper concludes that 
there was little spread of the Cattle Egret from 1955 
through 1959 and presents a map entitled “Presence 
and ‘absence’ of Cattle Egrets in the United States 
since 1955”. on which most of peninsular Florida is 
left blank, indicating ‘Areas lacking information.” In 
text “the absence of reports from the west coast of 
Florida” is cited as one of the “puzzles” presented by 
the distribution of the species. The increase and spread 
of the Cattle Egret in Florida during the period men- 
tioned was frequently reported in these pages. Its 
spread to areas along the Gulf Coast was especially 
notable as is illustrated by the following summaries 
of the Christmas Counts of 1955 through 1959 for 
localities from St. Petersburg to Fort Myers: Audubon 
Field Notes 10(2), 4 counts—O Cattle Egrets; AFN 
11(2), 3—0; AFN 12(2), 4—16; AFN 13(2), 5— 
92; AFN 14(2), 6—491! Various reports for the pres- 
ent period, such as 60 at Lake Jackson, Leon Co., Nov. 
5 (SLO, WMH), suggested a continued increase. On 
Nov. 21 the Paulsons counted 640 Cattle Egrets flying 
out of a roost near Howard, Dade Co., nearly all of 
them leaving in the 15 minutes just prior to 7 A.M. 
after most other small herons roosting there had al- 
ready dispersed. It was recently suggested (Abramson, 
Auk 77:475) that Cattle Egrets may migrate through 
Florida. Ligas sometime ago (Fla. Nat. 31:25) re- 
ported the recovery in Quintana Roo of a bird he 
banded as a nestling at Lake Okeechobee, and a second 
such record is now at hand, one banded July 6, 1958, 
and shot at Izamal, Yucatan, May 10, 1960 (FJL). 
Observers in the Florida Keys often have noted ap- 
parent spring and fall island-hopping movements of 
Cattle Egrets in the seasonally appropriate direction. 
At Dry Tortugas a few were present through the fall, 
but flocks of 19 on Oct. 27 and 29 on Nov. 2 (RE) 
appeared to be transients. 

Other Ciconiiform Birds.—Aerial counts and other 
observations after Donna indicated that the small 
Florida Bay population of Reddish Egrets was rela- 
tively intact, the center of the storm having passed 
west of the main habitat. Extralimital records—one 
at Matanzas Inlet, St. Johns Co., Sept. 12 (RMW), 
and 4 on Virginia Key, Dade Co., Oct. 15 (DRP, 
PHP)—were no more numerous than usual and pre- 
sumably represent wandering birds rather than hurri- 
cane displacements. An Am. Bittern in the farmlands 
south of Miami, Sept. 4 (DRP), was early, if a mi- 
grant. Few Wood Ibis were in southern Florida when 
Donna struck and by the end of the period they had 
begun to occupy damaged but still habitable rookery 
sites at East River, Cuthbert Lake, and Corkscrew 
Swamp (SS) in normal numbers. Two reports of 
Glossy Ibis from the Florida Keys—an immature on 
Big Pine Key, Aug. 22 (DRP), and an adult at 
Cowpens, Nov. 29 (RPA)—were of interest; and one 
at St. Marks Light, Nov. 25 (HGL, JL, ELA) and 
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Dec. 7 (HMS, ef al.), was the first Tallahassee Divi- 
sion record for the fall or winter months. The adult 
breeding population of Roseate Spoonbills returned 
on schedule during October to find vegetation badly 
damaged on most of the keys where they nest. On 
Oct. 24 and 26 Miele recorded 257 adults, a normal 
breeding complement, on keys in eastern Florida Bay. 
By the end of November nesting had begun but many 
nests were in exposed places and spoonbill nesting is 
known to be particularly susceptible to losses from 
winter northers (RPA). The subadult population seg- 
ment that summers coastwise from Marco to Cape 
Sable was exposed to Donna’s full fury. Although 
known mortality was small, air searches since the 
storm (WBR, RM) have located no more than half 
the numbers usual in recent years. Five immature 
Roseate Spoonbills in Highlands County, 15 miles 
north of Palmdale, Sept. 13 (RS), probably were dis- 
placed by the storm; and one at Canaveral, Nov. 11 
(WFW ), was nearly 3 weeks after the latest date for 
the Northern Peninsula. Post-Donna records of Am. 
Flamingos were available from both the areas where 
they had been seen fairly regularly before—2 in Snake 
Bight, Sept. 28 (WBR, RM) and one at Port Cana- 
veral in late November (fide ADC). A group of 7 
tame and pale-plumaged individuals seen around 
Windley's Key in September and October were cap- 
tives liberated by Donna. 

W aterfowl.—The Canada Goose, rare in peninsular 
Florida, appeared this fall in both divisions. From 4 
to 6 wild birds joined a wing-clipped flock of 7 at 
Loxahatchee Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, Palm Beach Co., 
in the first week of November (WHJ), a new early 
fall date for the Southern Peninsula; and one was at 
Canaveral, Nov. 26 (WFW). A Blue Goose, Joc. cit., 
Nov. 1 (WFW), provided a rather early record of 
a rarity, and the Snow Geese registered new early fall 
dates in both the Southern and Northern Peninsula 
one seen and photographed twice at Loxahatchee, Oct. 
20 (WHY); one in flight over lower Tampa Bay, 
Nov. 9 (FGS, ef al.). Loxahatchee also figured in the 
season’s most astounding waterfowl observation when 
a flock of 65 to 75 Fulvous Tree Ducks fed in 
flooded millet fields there, Nov. 4 to 13 (WHJ, HPL, 
RTR, IJA). The species is known from a state-wide 
scattering of about 10 records, some considered to be 
possible escapes, but there apparently is still no Flor- 
ida specimen in a collection. The persistent reports in 
recent years, however, suggest that it may be becom- 
ing established as a wintering species. A few reap- 
peared at Loxahatchee in early December and several 
reportedly were killed by hunters (WHJ). No im- 
pressive numbers of ducks reached southern Florida 
during the period, but early dates were recorded for 
several species. Three Black Ducks (one collected for 
the Fla. State Mus.) on Sept. 8 near Dunnellon (PB, 
RWM) and a Bufflehead seen in Tampa Bay, Nov. 11 
(CCN), set new early dates for the Northern Pen- 
insula, although for the latter species there is an 
earlier record farther south. A flock of 150 Ring- 
necked Ducks on a Miami rockpit, Oct. 31 (DRP), 
tied the earliest fall date for the Southern Peninsula. 

Diurnal Birds of Prey—A female or immature 
Everglade Kite seen and convincingly photographed 
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near Andytown, Broward Co., Aug. 13 and 14 (WJB, 
JNB, ef al.), supported other evidence of fall wan- 
dering in a species of which few remain to wander. 
On two occasions with winds north to east and fairly 
strong, Broad-winged Hawks were watched flying 
north over the Florida Keys; 15, Plantation Key, Oct. 
4 (RLC), and 9, Long Key, Nov. 19 (DRP). A flock 
of 17 unidentified buteos flew north before strong 
southerly winds at West Palm Beach, Oct. 8 (RC). 
These and observations of previous years illustrate a 
migration phenomenon often observed in fall in south- 
ern Florida, the movement of diurnal migrants either 
into or with strong winds sometimes in a direction 
completely away from the presumed seasonal goal. 
Only 2 records of Swainson’s Hawks were received, 
one flying south over Plantation Key, Oct. 29 (RLC). 
and one east of Princeton, Nov. 20 (DRP). In more 
recent years, observers have failed to find this species 
in numbers comparable to those seen in the 2 winters 
following the invasion of November 1952. A Bald 
Eagle at St. Petersburg, Aug. 28 (FGS) was appar- 
ently a new fall earliest date for the Northern Penin- 
sula: a statistic that is of questionable significance, 
because the species regularly summers in far southern 
Florida. Most of the recently active Bald Eagle eyries 
in the Merritt Island area survived Donna's winds 
without heavy damage (WFW), but in southern 
Florida almost all of the nests (and usually the nest 
trees as well) were destroyed. The eagles, however. 
showed a resilience remarkable in a supposedly declin- 
ing population: by early December new nests were 
built or being built near 11 of 18 former sites in the 
battered precincts of western Florida Bay and Cape 
Sable (WBR, RM). 

Cranes, Limpkin and Rails —Another recent record 
of the Sandhill Crane in the Tallahassee Division was 
one at St. Marks Light, Nov. 6 (ELT), and an en- 
couraging count of about 70 Limpkins was made from 
levees in Broward County, Oct. 22 (JNB, ADI, et 
al.). A Virginia Rail found dead at the newly erected 
FSU television tower 20 miles west of Tallahassee on 
the morning of Sept. 10 was early (EHS), but was 
followed by one at the WCTV tower at Lake Iamonia 
on Sept. 16 (HLS). A Sora at Merritt Island on Sept. 
1 (WFW) was also early. Two Purple Gallinules col- 
lected at Lake Jackson on Nov. 5 (SLO, WMH) 
were the latest on record for Leon County, with only 
one later record in the Tallahassee Division. 

Shorebirds.—At least 6 Am. Golden Plover were 
seen at 4 localities in the Tallahassee Division at dates 
from Sept. 13 (Live Oak Point, Wakulla Co. (ACB): 
earliest fall date for Florida) to Nov. 30 (3 near 
Tallahassee: HMS). Of great interest, although pre- 
cedented by an earlier record, was an Am. Wood- 
cock closely observed as it rested for 4 hours under 
a tree within the parade of Fort Jefferson, Dry Tortu- 
gas, Oct. 8 (RE). A Long-billed Curlew east of 
Tallahassee, Sept. 12 (RNB), was the first divisional 
record from an inland locality. A group of 8 Solitary 
Sandpipers at Flamingo, Aug. 27 (DRP, HBM), was 
an unusual concentration for the area; and 2 near 
Cocoa, Nov. 28 (FJA), possibly were wintering. De- 
tailed field notes and several recognizable color photo- 
graphs effectively supported an identification of Baird’s 
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Sandpiper at Flamingo, Oct. 30 (RLC). It was the 
latest of the few Southern Peninsula records and tied 
the latest fall departure date for the state. The almost 
equally rare Purple Sandpiper seen at Skipper, Tal- 
lahassee Division, Oct. 22 (SLO, CM), established a 
new earliest fall date for Florida. Of a liberal scatter- 
ing of Stilt Sandpiper records, 3 near the mouth of 
the St. Marks River, Oct. 22 (JA, Barbigs), were the 
latest ever for the Tallahassee Division; and 8 or 
more at Howard, Nov. 19 (DRP) not seen later, were 
the latest migrants for the Southern Peninsula where 
the species occasionally winters. A count of 23 Mar- 
bled Godwits off St. Teresa, Franklin Co., Nov. 25 
(HMS, ef al.) represented unusual numbers for that 
section. Early Am. Avocets were one on Merritt Is- 
land, Aug. 30 (WFW), and 2 at Flamingo, Sept. 15 
to 17 (HBM); and single birds were seen on Marco 
Island, Nov. 5 (WJB, JNB) and 20 (CO). An 
unusually late Black-necked Stilt was at Howard, Nov. 
24 (DRP, PHP), but, as often happens with lingering 
shorebirds of species that winter chiefly south of 
southern Florida, the drying up of the area forced it 
away shortly afterward. A Wilson’s Phalarope at 
Key West, Aug. 17 (CAB), was apparently the sec- 
ond record for the Lower Keys. A Hudsonian God- 
wit south of Cocoa Beach, Sept. 12 (ADC); and 
another, with a Red Phalarope, in a rain pond on 
an Ormond Beach golf course, Sept. 11 (RAN), were 
the chief shorebird prizes brought ashore by Donna. 
Jaegers and Terns.—Hurricane Donna brought at 
least 3 jaegers to the East Coast. An immature, un- 
identifiable to species, was seen at Virginia Key, Sept. 
9 (DRP), and 2 probable adult Parasitics flew south 
along the inlet shore near Lantana, Sept. 11 (RK). 
Common Terns, usually present along the East Coast, 
impressed several observers by their numbers after 
Donna, and 6 Roseate Terns, much more unusual, 
appeared at Miami Beach, Sept. 10 (IJA). From the 
available record, apparently as many pelagic terns were 
seen in some areas ahead of the storm as after it 
passed. In 134 hours of observation at the ocean beach 
on Virginia Key, Sept. 9, the Paulsons watched 7 
Sooty Terns, about 20 Sooty or Bridled Terns, and 
3 Common Noddies flying directly into the northeast 
wind (then averaging 25 m.p.h., with gusts to 40 or 
more), all the while being blown southwestward at 
an astonishing rate. Some were blown off the ocean 
and disappeared over the dune hammocks. On the 
same date an immature Sooty was found alive north 
of Homestead, more than 10 miles from the coast 
(EE, fide WBR). Next day, South Florida observers 
saw at least 20 Bridled Terns: surprisingly, no Sooties 
were seen, and in all cases identification was definite 
on all birds. These were: 5, near Franjo, more than 
a mile from the coast feeding over flooded farmland, 
and 7, resting on a parking lot near the coast in Miami 
(DRP, PHP: one specimen); 6, flying over a canal on 
Miami Beach (IJA); 1, picked up and released at 
Port Everglades (GR); and 1, resting on the ocean 
beach north of Boynton Beach (HPL, RLP). One 
Common Noddy was at Miami Beach (IJA) and one 
north of Boyntcn Beach (HPL). The Merritt Island 
area reported one Sooty, at least 30 Bridied, and a 
Common Noddy on the 10th (ADC, HGC, WFW, 








AEE, JBJ) and a Common Noddy was seen in down- 
town Jacksonville, 18 miles from the coast (SAG). 
On the same day, a Sooty Tern banded as a chick at 
Dry Tortugas in July was picked up at St. Cloud 
(fide CRM). On Sept. 11, no pelagic terns could be 
found in some areas checked the day before (DRP), 
but numbers were reported from other coastal Iccali- 
ties in South Florida. In a boat trip from Tavernier 
to the stricken town of Islamorada Sandy Sprunt saw 
60 to 75 Sooty or Bridled Terns (mostly the former, 
only 2 Bridled Terns definitely identified) and 20 to 
30 Common Noddies in eastern Florida Bay. Nine or 
more Common Noddies were seen near Lantana 
(HPL, RK). Several localities in the Merritt Island 
area had at least 2 Sooty Terns, more than 32 Bridled 
Terns, and more than 9 Common Noddies on Sept. 
11 and 12 (ADC, HGC, WFW, AEE, CF, JBJ). 
Except for an injured Sooty Tern found in Lake 
Worth a day or so later, the 3 species disappeared 
from the Florida coast at this time, and Paulson was 
surprised to hear the unmistakable calls of a Sooty 
as it flew around over his home in Miami for 5 min- 
utes just after midnight on Sept. 21. A final Sooty 
Tern at Canaveral Harbor, Sept. 24 (WFW), ap- 
parently brought to shore by tropical storm Florence, 
was the latest of record for the Northern Peninsula. 
Sandwich Terns appeared at a few localities along 
with Donna, but probably in no more than usual 
numbers, as about 50 were present in Biscayne Bay, 
Sept. 7, 20 to 30 of these remaining to mid-October 
(IJA). A rash of Black Tern records in South Florida 
on Sept. 10 and 11 was also directly attributable to 
Donna. In migration, Black Terns regularly move and 
feed over the Gulf Stream with the pelagic species. 
Small numbers were seen along the north coast of 
Cuba east of Havana on Sept. 10 (AS), and scattered 
individuals and small groups were in the Miami area 
on the same date. On the next day, others were north 
of Homestead and about 150 between Miami and 
Key Largo, many in flocks (IJA). A group of 47 over 
a flooded golf course at Ormond Beach on Sept. 11 
(RAN) may also have originated offshore. 
Pigeons.—Immediately after Donna numbers of 
White-crowned Pigeons remained on the Keys (CAB, 
GBS, RPA, SS) and many turned terrestrial to feed 
on blown-down fruit in the denuded hardwood ham- 
mocks. Although pigeons have wintered rather com- 
monly in the Upper Keys in recent years, all left that 
section within 4 or 5 days after the storm. The only 
Keys records later than Sept. 13 were outside the main 
damage area—one on Big Pine Key, Oct. 14 (DRP), 
and 2 on Stock Island, Nov. 20 (RLC). One east of 
Princeton, Oct. 23 and Nov. 6 (DRP), provided 
additional evidence of fall wandering by immature 
White-crowned Pigeons; and an adult seen on Bear 
Lake Road, Everglades Nat'l Park, Nov. 28 (WBR). 
suggested that at least a few birds of the isolated and 
apparently resident mainland population had survived. 
Fall usually produces records of White-winged Doves 
and 1960 was no exception with one seen near St. 
Marks Light, Oct. 30 (DD), and three in southern 
Florida in late November at Sarasota (EN), Miami 
(ESD), and Stock Island (RLC). Indicative of the 
Ground Dove's long nesting season were records of 
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young that left a nest on Merritt Island, Nov. 19 
(WEFW ), and a nest with eggs near Miami, Nov. 27 
(IJA). The Mangrove Cuckoo was found for the first 
time on the Atlantic Coast north of the Keys—one 
seen just south of Miami, Oct. 2 (CO) and one 
photographed on Key Biscayne, Miami, Oct. 15 
(DRP, PHP). These may have been displaced birds, 
but a number were reported after the storm from sev- 
eral hard-hit areas. 

Cuckoos, Goatsuckers, Swifts, Sapsuckers.—Y ellow- 
billed Cuckoos, usually present well into November, 
seemed this year to have departed southern Florida 
by the end of October; but 8 or 9 were seen within 
30. minutes in a hammock on Alligator Point, Nov. 1 
(fide HMS), and one that hit the WCTV tower on 
the night of Nov. 24 (HLS) was the latest of record 
for the Tallahassee Division. Also at WCTV were 
Black-billed Cuckoos on Sept. 22 and 24 (HLS). 
Others at Hypoluxo Island, Palm Beach Co., Oct. 7 
(HPL), and Miami, Oct. 12 (fide DRP: specimen), 
swelled the brief list of fall records in the Southern 
Peninsula. Four adult Smooth-billed Anis feeding 2 
young at Franjo, Dade Co., Oct. 22 (DRP, PHP), 
provided another observation of fall breeding in this 
species; and a group of 5 on Loggerhead Key, Nov. 
15 and 16 (RE), was the largest number ever re- 
ported from Dry Tortugas where breeding is yet to 
be proved. Whip-poor-w'lls near Homestead, Dade 
Co., Oct. 2 and 16 (WBR), and at Jacksonville, Oct. 
8 (SAG), repeatedly gave their full calls, again in- 
dicating that some individuals have a brief song period 
just after arriving in fall migration. The lone Chim- 
ney Swift reported from south of the breeding range— 
at Rockdale, Dade Co., Sept. 17 (DRP)—apparently 
was the earliest record of a definite fall migrant for 
the Southern Peninsula. An early Yellow-bellied Sap- 
sucker was seen near the Tamiami Trail at Turner 
River, Collier Co., Oct. 21 (DRP). 

Flycatchers—On Sept. 10 to 12 an impressive 
migration of thousands of Eastern and Gray King- 
birds, apparently concentrated by an encounter with 
Donna, moved south over Dade County and north 
Key Largo (DRP, PHP, IJA). Rather late Eastern 
Kingbirds were reported near Andytown, Oct. 22 
(JNB, ADI), and at Lake Jackson, Oct. 23 and 26 
(EHS, SLO); and one seen at Deland, Nov. 23 
(RDH, fide FJA), perhaps was wintering. Of many 
Western Kingbird reports a rather early record, Sept. 
3, in the Tallahassee Division (WMH); and high 
counts of 14 in Wakulla and Franklin Counties, Oct. 
22 (HMS, ef a/.), and up to 8 at Anna Maria Key, 
Oct. 11 to Nov. 11 (JEB), were notable. Scissor- 
tailed Flycatchers established new earliest fall arrival 
dates for the Southern Peninsula (West Palm Beach, 
Oct. 13: RK, DN) and the Tallahassee Division (AI- 
ligator Point, Oct. 19: FW, LKJ). Of specifically 
identified Empidonax, a Least Flycatcher (caught in 
a mist net, carefully measured, and banded) at Or- 
mond Beach, Sept. 30 (RAN), was apparently the first 
for the Northern Peninsula: and an Acadian (identi- 
fied by call) in Wakulla County, Oct. 22 (JA, Mrs. 
HB), was a new late fall date for the Tallahassee 
Division. An Empidonax seen at Marathon (inside a 
hurricane-damaged house!) on the late date of Nov. 
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1 (FVC) had underparts of “bright canary yellow”; 
but, because of the extreme rarity of the Yellow-bel- 
lied Flycatcher in peninsular Florida and the notori- 
ous difficulty of distinguishing non-vocal individuals 
in fall, it seems best to record it only to genus. The 
rare Olive-sided Flycatcher was carefully identified at 
Siesta Key, Sarasota Co., Sept. 30 (HPT, Letsons). 

The second appearance of a Myiodynastes in the 
eastern United States resulted, as the first (Audubon 
Field Notes 11:31), in an identification to genus only. 
On Oct. 25 observers (WBR, ECW) landing in the 
seldom-visited Upper Arsenicker Keys (southern Flor- 
ida Bay) to search for hurricane-killed birds immedi- 
ately noticed a large, brightly marked flycatcher. Over 
the next 2 hours the seemingly inquisitive bird often 
allowed a close approach (but never quite came with- 
in reach!) as it fed from perches in the storm-blasted 
mangroves. A comparison of detailed field notes with 
literature accounts left no doubt that it was a 
Myiodynastes and probably a Sulphur-bellied Fly- 
catcher (M. lute‘ventris), but no species identification 
can be claimed. Predictably, a return trip to collect the 
bird, Oct. 29, proved fruitless. 

Swallows, Corvids, Wrens.—Bank Swallows at Lox- 
ahatchee, Nov. 6 (IJA, RTR), tied the late fall date 
for the Southern Peninsula: and a Barn Swallow near 
Lake Jackson, Nov. 12 (HMS), was the latest for 
well-worked Leon County, though there are many 
later records on the nearby coast. More marked fall 
wandering than usual brought numbers of Common 
Crows into settled sections around Homestead where 
they are seldom seen. Dates of the observations of a 
Blue Jay at Tavernier, Sept. 13 to 15 (RPA, SS), 
and up to 5 near Flamingo, Oct. 1 to 20 (HBM), 
seemed to implicate Donna, but these too may be best 
regarded as fall vagrants. Numerous published state- 
ments notwithstanding, Blue Jays neither breed nor 
occur regularly on the extreme southern mainland 
and the Florida Keys. From Merritt Island, White 
commented that the House Wren, a prominent “‘disas- 
ter species” after winter freezes of several years ago, 
was more common than he had ever seen it in fall. 

Mimids and Thrushes.—Varied records indicated 
either that Mockingbirds migrate into southern Florida 
in fall or that the Iccal population indulges in exten- 
sive wandering. One present on Garden Key, Dry 
Tortugas, through late October was joined by another 
on Nov. 17 (RE); and the number seen in October 
and November in the middle Florida Keys (DRP, 
JFB) and the islands off Flamingo (HBM, WBR), 
where all resident landbirds were greatly decreased 
after the storm, also suggested movement into the 
area. A Brown Thrasher collected on Bahia Honda 
Key, Oct. 23 (AS). is one of the few of record for 
the Lower Keys. A precocious Robin appeared in 
Greynolds Park, north of Miami, with a wave of mi- 
grants, Oct. 12 (IJA). but 2 in Wakulla County, 10 
days later (JA, Mrs. HB, SLO, CM), were considered 
early for the Tallahassee Division, and no others were 
reported in southern Florida until after the cold front 
of Nov. 6-7. Three species of Hylocichla, all regular 
fall migrants, established 6 new divisional extreme 
dates, 4 early and 2 late. Two of the records, a 
Swainson’s Thrush west of Tallahassee, Sept. 10 
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(HMS), and a Veery at the WCTV tower, Aug. 26 
(HLS), were the earliest ever for Florida. Early for 
the Northern Peninsula were a Wood Thrush at St. 
Petersburg, Sept. 13 (FGS), and a Veery near Cocoa 
Beach, Sept. 6 (WFW). Wood Thrushes at Engle- 
wood, Nov. 13 (BM), and at Sarasota, Nov. 11-16 
(CPP), were the latest migrants for the Southern 
Peninsula (several winter records); and 2 Swainson’s 
Thrushes collected on Bahia Honda Key, Oct. 23 
(AS), the latest for the Lower Keys. One might sup- 
pose that an unusually heavy flight was necessary to 
contribute so many extreme dates, but in southeastern 
Florida at least the thrush migration was below par 
and no sizable numbers were reported with the excep- 
tion of an influx of Swainson’s Thrushes and Veeries 
(10) at Greynolds Park, Oct. 12 (IJA). The gen- 
erally settled October weather may explain the rela- 
tive scarcity of grounded thrushes, because Paulson 
who saw few frequently heard migrant Hylocichla at 
night over Miami with a peak count of 1600 calls of 
3 types between 9 P.M. and midnight on Oct. 10. 
Kinglets and Vireos.—Setting a new early date for 
the Tallahassee Division, 7 Golden-crowned Kinglets 
were found by 3 parties on the Fall Bird Count in 
Wakulla and Franklin Counties, Oct. 22. Ruby- 
crowned Kinglets also appeared in good numbers in 
October, the first southern Florida record being one 
north of Miami, Oct. 12 (IJA). Seven were seen at 
Maitland, Oct. 17 (MHH); a count of 57 was re- 
corded on a canoe trip down the Wacissa River, Nov. 
23 (HMS, HGL); and the first ever reported from 
the West Indies was found on Grand Bahama Island, 
Nov. 17 (RDH, fide CRM). After last winter's scar- 
city, these records were most encouraging. Bell's 
Vireo, now to be considered a regular visitor to Flor- 
ida, was collected on Sugarloaf Key, Oct. 7 (AS: 
specimen seen by DRP), the first record from the 
Lower Keys; and others were seen at Key Biscayne, 
Oct. 15, and Miami, Nov. 3 (DRP). Two Red-eyed 
Vireos were the latest ever for the Southern Peninsula 
at Terra Ceia, Nov. 10 (Letsons). After its almost 
complete absence from southern Florida last winter, 
the Solitary Vireo reappeared there in small numbers. 
A Philadelphia Vireo, rare in Florida, was collected 
on the Wakulla River, Sept. 30 (HMS, HGL). 
Wood Warblers—Records in the past few years 
support the view that Swainson’s Warbler is more 
secretive than rare in southern Florida. Three were 
seen at Cutler, a new Dade County locality for the 
species, Oct. 28 (DRP); and last year’s locality near 
Goulds had 2, Sept. 25 (DRP), and one, Oct. 28 
(AS). The birds could be easily overlooked, but were 
tame and readily attracted by squeaking. A Worm- 
eating Warbler at Key West, Aug. 17 (CAB), was 
the earliest on record for the Lower Keys. Golden- 
winged Warblers hit the WCTV tower, Aug. 26 (2) 
and 31 (HLS), and one was found at St. Petersburg, 
Sept. 13 (FGS). The latest Tennessee Warblers for 
the Tallahassee Division were 2 picked up at the 
WCTV tower on Nov. 14; and the rare Nashville 
Warbler was photographed at Pigeon Key, Oct. 14 
(DRP). Two or 3 Yellow Warblers were found at 
Canaveral, Nov. 26 (fide WFW), where the species 
was seen in December the past two years. Sixteen 








or more Magnolia Warblers were recorded from St. 
Petersburg south, from Sept. 22 to Nov. 20 (the latter 
possibly wintering), and one on Garden Key, Dry 
Tortugas, Oct. 24 and 27 (RE), is the latest record 
for the Lower Keys. Two observers saw their first 
Cape Mays on Sept. 11, after Donna (Key Largo, 
IJA; near Goulds, DRP), and a late migrant (pos- 
sible wintering) was on Key Largo, Nov. 19 (DRP). 
The first Myrtle Warbler for the peninsula was one at 
Maitland, Oct. 17 (MHH), and a few had reached 
far southern Florida by Nov. 19 and 20 (DRP, IJA). 
The surprising number of 5 Black-throated Green 
Warblers was seen at Maitland, Oct. 22 (MHH). 
and one at Fort Pierce, Nov. 16 (LSH) was possibly 
a late migrant. The Blackburnian set new arrival and 
departure dates for the Northern Peninsula, one at 
Merritt Island, Aug. 25 (WFW), and one at Mait- 
land, Oct. 17 (MHH); another at the WCTV tower, 
Aug. 25 (HLS), is the earliest record for the Talla- 
hassee Division. A new earliest fall date for the Chest- 
nut-sided Warbler in Florida was established 10 miles 
north of Tallahassee, Aug. 19 (HMS, e¢ al.), and 3 
at Sarasota, Sept. 13 (CPP), exceeded the previous 
early date for the Southern Peninsula. The only Black- 
polls reported were one at the WCTV tower, Sept. 26 
(HLS), and one in Miami, Oct. 11 and 16 (ESD). 
Numbers of Palm Warblers moved into Tavernier, 
Sept. 14 (SS); and an impressive wave of the same 
species came into the farmlands south of Miami, Oct. 
22 (DRP, PHP), with accompanying northwest winds 
and a slight temperature drop. As tropical storm Flor- 
ence moved over the east coast of central Florida, 
Miami observers found remarkable concentrations of 
some of the common migrant warblers. On Sept. 24 
Stimson tallied 133 Ovenbirds in 4 hours in Matheson 
Hammock; and the following day Paulson found more 
than 40 Ovenbirds and 50 Am. Redstarts among about 
150 warblers in a much smaller hammock near Goulds. 
A Hooded Warbler at Greynolds Park, Nov. 7, was 
not seen later (IJA) and sets a new extreme depar- 
ture date for the Southern Peninsula. The very rare 
Canada Warbler was found at the WCTV tower, 
Aug. 25 (HLS), the earliest Tallahassee Division 
record; at Greynolds Park, Oct. 12 (IJA); and in 
Miami, Oct. 17 and 18 (ESD), the latest Southern 
Peninsula record. 

Icterids and Tanagers—On Sept. 10 apparently 
disoriented flocks of “tens of thousands” of Bobo- 
links milled about over hurricane-flooded fields in the 
farming area below Miami (DRP, PHP); the con- 
centrations dwindling to “a few hundred” by Oct. 9 
(IJA). A meadowlark (presumably Eastern) at 
Islamorada, Upper Matecumbe Key, about Oct. 10 
(GBS), may be the first ever recorded in the Florida 
Keys, except for an unpublished spring observation 
at Dry Tortugas. Yellow-headed Blackbirds accom- 
panied flocks of Redwinged Blackbirds to 3 peninsu- 
lar feeding stations: St. Petersburg, Sept. 27 to 30 
(FGS); Tavernier, Oct. 2 to 8 (RPA); and, Fort 
Lauderdale, Nov. 29 (WJB, JNB). A female Brewer's 
Blackbird at Duda Ranch, Brevard Co., in late No- 
vember (ADC); a Rusty Blackbird collected at Pinel- 
las Park, Pinellas Co., Oct. 27 (WLJ); and a Balti- 
more Oriole on Merritt Island, Sept. 5 (WFW) all 
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were new earliest fall dates for the Northern Penin- 
sula. An adult Spotted-breasted Oriole found dead in 
Homestead, Nov. 1 (BR: specimen saved) substan- 
tiated the reported range extension into southern 
Dade County. Bullock’s Orioles, all females or im- 
matures, reached southeastern Florida in normal num- 
bers—2 in Miami, Oct. 28 to Nov. 15 (DRP); one 
at Tavernier, Nov. 11 (RLC); and 2, one collected, 
west of Princeton, Nov. 24 (DRP)—but were unre- 
ported elsewhere in the Region. A female Brown- 
headed Cowbird, a species rare in the Florida Keys, 
visited a feeder at Tavernier, Nov. 2 (RLC). The 
Scarlet Tanager extended both its fall extreme dates 
in the Southern Peninsula; early west of Princeton, 
Sept. 25 (DRP), and late at Siesta Key, Nov. 6 
(GAF). Western Tanagers were reported only from 
the Sarasota area; one, Oct. 2 (DG), and, 2 on 
Siesta Key, Nov. 28 (HPT, Letsons), at the same 
place where 2 wintered last year. 

Finches.—The 6 reports of Rose-breasted Grosbeaks 
fell within a week: at the WCTV tower, Oct. 11, 16, 
and 17 (HLS); St. Petersburg, Oct. 13 (FGS); White 
City Park, St. Lucie Co., Oct. 14 (LSH); and on a 
tree island in mid-Everglades 13 miles west of Andy- 
town, Oct. 15 (FJL). Four Blue Grosbeaks seen east 
of Princeton on Oct. 29 (LAS, CRM), if migrants, 
were the latest for fall in the Southern Peninsula. 
Single Dickcissels came to feeders at St. Petersburg 
(FGS), Siesta Key (GAF, Letsons), and Tavernier 
(RLC) in mid-November. A Savannah Sparrow at the 
WCTV tower, Sept. 24 (HLS), set a new early date 
for the Tallahassee Division; and both the Grasshop- 
per Sparrow (north of Homestead, Oct. 9: WBR, 
DRP) and the Lark Sparrow (one at Pa-hay-o-kee, 
Everglades Nat'l Park, Aug. 19: DRP, JFB; and 2, 
north of Okeechobee, Aug. 23: Herndons) estab- 
lished new early dates for the Southern Peninsula. 
Rare finches reported from southern Florida included 
a Slate-colored Junco, 13 miles west of Andytown, 
Oct. 29 (FJL); a Bachman’s Sparrow (subspecies 
bachman’) collected east of Princeton, Nov. 6 (DRP); 
and a Clay-colored Sparrow collected near Franjo, 
Nov. 24 (DRP). 

On Oct. 29 a female Black-faced Grassquit (T/a- 
ris bicolor) permitted close study at Mahogany Ham- 
mock, Everglades Nat'l Park (CRM, LAS). The care 
and experience of the observers, one of whom is 
thoroughly acquainted with West Indian birds, give 
weight to this report, the first for the United States 
since the original specimen was collected at Miami in 
1871. The significance of the occurrence is more diff- 
cult to judge. Was the bird a hurricane-borne vagrant 
or merely another of the escapes that have so bedeviled 
the ornithological record in southern Florida (see 
below) ? A cursory check which indicated that Black- 
faced Grassquits are uncommon in captivity around 
Miami favored the former conclusion. The likelihood 
of transport of weak-flying, sedentary landbirds by 
hurricanes, however, seems open to considerable ques- 
tion. 

Escapes.—Readers of the accounts of past years will 
have noted that the southern sector of the Florida 
Region has been especially afflicted with records of 
non-native birds. The recent list of exotics seen in the 
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wild is exotic indeed ranging from King Vulture to 
Montezuma Oropendola, and the end is not yet. Pres- 
ent reports require the second comment within a year 
under this heading (see Audubon Field Notes 14: 
305). A Harris’ Hawk seen on Big Coppitt Key, 
Monroe Co., about Oct. 10 (AS), /f it was the same 
individual earlier reported from nearby Stock Island 
(Hubbard, Fla. Nat. 32:211), was well into its 
third year of residence in the Lower Keys. Four 
peculiar tanagers just found in Hollywood in June 
(IA, e¢ al.) were still there in late November and 
by then had been identified as Blue-gray Tanagers 
(Thraupis virens) with apparently both a Brazil- 
ian (episcopus) and a more northerly subspecies 
represented. A male Cuban Bullfinch (Melopyrrha 
nigra) in full song frequented a yard in northwest 
Miami through August and early September (LAS, 
et al.). Complete accounts of the latter two incidents 
will appear in Florida Naturalist. These records illus- 
trate a vexing situation. Likelihood of escape and of 
extended survival both are unusually good in south- 
ern Florida for a wide variety of captive birds. Some 
escapes are readily discernible as such, but species in 
captivity include many from the West Indies and 
western North America that have rarely occurred, or 
might occur, naturally. Season and locality may give 
negative clues, but histories of some known escapes 
testify that an extralimital bird encountered in likely 
season far frem an obvious “‘source”’ is by no means 
certain to be a natural vagrant. Additional sightings 
of rare Antillean vagrants that are commonly imported 
into southern Florida (e.g., Bananaquit, Melodious 
Grassquit) can have little meaning and the record of 
these species may as well be closed. Others, such as 
the Striped-headed Tanager (Spindalis zena), are 
permanently denied an assured place in the record 
despite several undoubted identifications of free birds. 

Corrigendum.—Delete Indigo Bunting records of 
Sept. 6 and 12, 1959 in AFN 14:29; earliest record 
for Southern Peninsula remains Sept. 28. 

Full Names of Observers —ELA, Edna L. Apple- 
berry; FJA, Fred J. Ackermann; IA, Mrs. Ida Arnold: 
IJA, I. Joel Abramson; JA, Julius Ariail; RPA, Robert 
P. Allen; ACB, Arthur C. Borror; CAB, Christine 
A. Bonney; HB, Mrs. Howard Barbig; JEB, Jane E. 
Brewer; JFB, John F. Belshe; JNB, Janice N. Bolte; 
PB, Pierce Brodkorb; RNB, Robert N. Birdwhistell; 
WJB, William J. Bolte; Barbigs, Mr. and Mrs. How- 
ard Barbig; ADC, Allan D. Cruickshank; FVC, Mrs. 
Francis V. Crane; HGC, Helen G. Cruickshank; RC, 
Robert Cointepoix; RLC, Richard L. Cunningham: 
DD, Dorothy Dodd; ESD, Mrs. Eva S. Dickie; 
WMD, William M. Davidson; AEE, Alonzo E. Ellis; 
EE, Ernest Ediger; RE, Roy Evenson; CF, Clyde 
Flowers; GAF, Mrs. George A. Fuller; DG, Mrs. 
Douglas Graham; SAG, S. A. Grimes; LSH, Lyle S. 
Hubbard; MHH, Margaret H. Hundley; RDH, Roy 
D. Hudson; WMH, Wilbur M. Hobbs; Herndons, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lee R. Herndon; ADI, Arthur D. In- 
wood; JBJ, J. B. Johnson; LKJ, L. K. Jeeter; WHJ, 
William H. Julian; WLJ, Wm. L. Jennings; BK, 
Bud Kirk; RK, Mrs. Roberta Knight; FJL, Frank J. 
Ligas; HGL, Horace G. Loftin; JL, Janice Loftin; 
HPL, H. P. Langridge: RML, R. M. Leonard; Let- 
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sons, Mr. and Mrs. Orrin W. Letson; BM, Mrs. 
Blanche Mink; CM, Charlotte Maxwell; CRM, C. 
Russell Mason; HBM, Hugh B. Muller; RM, Ralph 
Miele; RWM, Robert W. McFarlane; CCN, C. C. 
Norris; DN, Donna Northrup; EN, Edith Nason; 
RAN, Robert A. Norris; CO, Clark Olson; SLO, 
Storrs L. Olson; CPP, Charles P. Preston; DRP, 
Dennis R. Paulson; PHP, Patricia H. Paulson; RLP, 
R. L. Parris; BR, Betty Robertson; GR, George Raz; 
GWR, G. W. Rawson; RTR, Ruby T. Ruettger; 
WBR, William B. Robertson; AS, A. Schwartz; EHS, 
Ernest H. Stevenson; FGS, Mrs. Frank G. Smith; 
GBS, George B. Stevenson; HLS, H. L. Stoddard; 
HMS, Henry M. Stevenson: LAS, Louis A. Stimson; 
RS, Richard Stokes; SS, Sandy Sprunt; ELT, Edwin L. 
Tyson; HPT, Mrs. Henry P. Truchot; ECW, Erwin 
C. Winte; FW, Frank Winston; WDW, William D. 
Wood; WFW, W. Foster White—WILLIAM B. 
ROBERTSON, JR., Region One, National Park Service, 
Homestead, Fla., and DENNIS R. PAauLson, Depart- 
ment of Zoology, University of Miami, Coral Gables, 
Fila. 


ONTARIO-WESTERN NEW YORK REGION. 
—The migration was generally reported as good, with 
the usual regional “ups and downs.” September was 
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extremely dry in southern Ontario, with precipitation 
deficiencies ranging from 50 to 80 per cent in the 
southern counties. At Toronto the rainfall was only 
.31 inches, the lowest since observations were started 
in 1840. In October the general weather pattern was 
highlighted by the passage of many vigorous low 
pressure areas across the northern part of Ontario, 
with accompanying strong flows of Arctic air. The 
first part of the month was warm, with 70° tempera- 
tures common in southern Ontario. About the third 
week there was heavy snowfall in northern Ontario. 

The best summary of the migration was prepared 
by D. J. T. Hussell, the director of the Long Point 
Bird Observatory. The observatory was manned daily 
from Aug. 28 to Oct. 5. 








The migration peaks were carefully assessed from 
numbers banded, estimates of numbers present and 
kills and observations at the lighthouse. Slight waves 
occurred on Sept. 4 and 13, mainly warblers, with 
some Empidonax flycatchers on the latter date. On 
Sept. 14 there was a moderate wave, predominantly 
warblers, plus Swainson’s Thrush. September 16 pro- 
duced a very heavy wave of warblers (mainly Oven- 
birds, Blackpoll, Chestnut-sided, Bay-breasted and 
Yellowthroat), thrushes (Swainson’s), vireos (Red- 
eyed) and Rose-breasted Grosbeaks. On Sept. 18 there 
was a medium wave of warblers and thrushes. The 
next day there was heavy movement of warblers 
(Ovenbird, Bay-breasted, Magnolia and Black-throated 
Blue), Swainson’s Thrush and Rose-breasted Gros- 
beak. On Sept. 20 there was a medium wave of war- 
blers (Bay-breasted and Magnolia), thrushes (Swain- 
son's), vireos and flycatchers. On the 24th there was 
a slight movement of Brown Creepers. On the 26th 
a slight wave of sparrows (White-throated) and 
Brown Creepers. The 27th produced a very heavy 
movement of sparrows (White-throated), warblers 
(Blackpoll, Ovenbird, Magnolia, Yellowthroat and 
Connecticut), vireos (Red-eyed), thrushes (Swain- 
son's and Gray-cheeked), Rose-breasted Grosbeaks and 
Yellow-bellied Sapsuckers. On Oct. 1 there was a 
slight wave of kinglets (Ruby and Golden-crowned) 
and Nashville Warblers. October 3 produced a slight 
movement of both kinglets and Myrtle Warblers. If 
there were more stations like this across the province 
we would learn a great deal more about the local 
migration patterns. 

Another worthy undertaking was the hawk count 
organized by the Bird Survey Committee of the De- 
troit Audubon Society. A mimeographed report by 
Sergej Postupalsky summarizes the observations of 21 
observers on 28 days afield. A total of 27,854 hawks 
and vultures were counted. Of these 23,168 were 
Broad-winged Hawks and 2,476 Sharp-shinned Hawks. 
An attempt was made to correlate the flights with 
wind direction. The following table summarized 
their findings: 








Flight Direction in Relation to Wind Direction 





Against the wind ....... 26.1% 
Angling against 34.4% 
Crossing .... op cand 1.4% 
Angling with wind 30.2% 
With wind ete 5.9% 


Inconclusive ae 2.0% 








This is another excellent example of the interesting 
and useful information cooperative undertakings can 
produce. 

Migration Casualties —A TV tower and a light- 
house were the scenes of particularly heavy mortality 
at two places in Ontario during the last half of Sep- 
tember. In both cases, overcast skies causing very poor 
visibility were cited as the principal reason for the 
disasters. Writing in the Federation of Ontario Na- 
turalists Bulletin (No. 90: 4-5, Dec., 1960), Frances 
Westman records spectacular casualties at the Barrie, 
Ont., TV tower, Sept. 23-27. This tower is 708 ft. 
high and set on a hill 250 ft. above the level of the 
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bay below. During this short period, a total of 936 
birds of 45 species were found dead in the vicinity of 
the tower. In addition, about two dozen injured birds 
were noted. The greatest kill seems to have occurred 
on the night of Sept. 23-24; on the morning of the 
24th, 633 birds of 38 species were collected. The ten 
most numerous species represented were Bay-breasted 
Warbler (190), Ovenbird (181), Red-eyed Vireo 
(99), Yellowthroat (57), Swainson’s Thrush (48), 
Chestnut-sided Warbler (44), Magnolia Warbler 
(38), Tennessee Warbler (27), Nashville Warbler 
(25) and Black-throated Blue Warbler (22). 

The lighthouse at the tip of Long Point has long 
been a major hazard to migrating birds. A total of 532 
birds of 45 species were found dead there, Sept. 16- 
27, the two heaviest kills occurring on the nights of 
Sept. 15-16 (162) and Sept. 26-27 (268). The seven 
commonest species recovered were Blackpoll Warbler 
(81), Ovenbird (56), Yellowthroat (54), Swain- 
son's Thrush (44), Magnolia Warbler (32), Bay- 
breasted Warbler (31) and Red-eyed Vireo (29). 

Operation Recovery.—Six stations, 4 in Ontario and 
2 in Pennsylvania, operated for varying periods from 
the first of August to the end of October. At the Long 
Point Bird Observatory, Norfolk Co., Ont., 3346 birds 
of 99 species were banded. This station was manned 
continuously from Aug. 28 to Oct. 5 and intermit- 
tently at other times. At Bradley's Marsh, Kent Co., 
Ont., 1625 birds of 64 species were banded under 
the direction of R. L. Wright. At Richmond Hill 913 
birds of 69 species were banded by John and Gwen 
Lunn. Point Pelee, Essex Co., Ont. received less cov- 
erage than in the past 3 years, but several hundred 
birds were banded by W. J. R. Wasserfall and 
others. Two stations were active in Pennsylvania, 
both under the direction of R. C. Leberman. At 
Presque Isle, Erie Co., 334 birds of 47 species were 
banded and at Saeger Hill, Crawford Co., 521 of 61 
species were banded. Many records and reports from 
these stations will be referred to later. 

Loons, Grebes, and Cormorants—On Nov. 27, 
Common Loons were flying west along the southern 
shore of Lake Ontario, between Olcott and Point 
Breeze, N. Y. Forty-eight were seen in one hour just 
before noon (AS, AC). Two hundred Red-throated 
Loons were seen on Nov. 11 at Hamlin Park (near 
Rochester, N. Y—AK, WL). Horned Grebes moved 
into the southern part of the province earlier than 
usual; on Oct. 19 along 7 miles of the northeastern 
shore of Lake Erie, 219 were seen (AC). They were 
reported as “uncommon” at the Canadian Lakehead 
(AEA) and “rather scarce in October’ at Lake Nipis- 
sing (HP). There were three more reports of the 
rare Eared Grebe; 1, Oct. 21, Hamburg, N. Y. (TB); 
1, Nov. 5, Niagara River (DT, BN) and 1, Nov. 27, 
Lake Ontario, Shodigee, N. Y. (HHA, RA). Double- 
crested Cormorants in larger groups than usual were 
reported at Point Pelee, Ont. On Oct. 8, 200 were 
seen (WB) and on Nov. 5, 150 (RM). 

Herons.—A very late Great Blue Heron was seen 
at Fort William on Nov. 21 (AEA). There were two 
reports of the Little Blue Heron—one on Sept. 4 
at Rockhouse Point, Lake Erie, Ont. (AS, RB, e¢ a/.), 
and the other a well-documented report of an imma- 
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ture, from North Bay, on the La Vase River, between 
Oct. 30 and Nov. 15 (HP). Two Common Egrets 
were seen in late September at Wasaga Beach, Ont. 
(AJM). 

Geese-——The main southward flight of Canada 
Geese occurred between Sept. 29 and Oct. 1. At Pimisi 
Bay, a flight began a little before noon and continued 
for most of the afternoon of Sept. 30; 1200 were 
counted in a 45-minute period (LdeKL). The first 
migrants appeared at Fort William on Sept. 29 and 
the species remained common for the next three weeks 
(AEA). Brant were reported from several localities 
in the southern part of the Region; 500 were seen on 
Oct. 20 at East Lakeshore, near Rochester, N. Y. 
(WL). Blue and Snow Geese were reported from 
many localities. Large numbers were noted during the 
last week of October along the southeastern shore of 
Lake Huron (HGL). Heavy migration of both spe- 
cies took place on Oct. 9 at Fort William (AEA). 

Ducks.—Some observers commented on the pres- 
ence of better-than-average numbers of some species. 
However, at the Montezuma Refuge (N. Y.), a seri- 
ous drop in numbers of all- major species was reported. 
The peak count dropped from 26,450 in 1959 to 
10,095 this year although food and water conditions 
were similar (fide JM). An aerial survey covering the 
northeast corner of Lake St. Clair on Nov. 4, dis- 
closed large numbers of Canvasbacks, Redheads, Blacks 
and Mallards (RDU). On Sept. 10-11, an estimated 
12,500 Blacks and 1500 Mallards were seen at Brad- 
ley’s Marsh, Kent Co., Ont. (RLW). Pintails were 
numerous at both West Lakeshore near Rochester, 
N. Y. on Oct. 20 (1000 est.) (WL) and Long Point 
on Oct. 22 (large flocks) (L.P.B.O.). A concentra- 
tion of some 1000 Blue-winged Teal were at Bradley's 
Marsh on Sept. 28 (RLW, MW). Single European 
Widgeons were seen on Oct. 23 at Toronto (CEG) 
and Presque Isle, Pa. (RCL). A concentration of 3000 
Am. Widgeons was reported on Oct. 23 at Presque 
Isle, Pa. (RCL). Based on reports from many parts 
of the Region, Wood Ducks appear to be on the in- 
crease. For example, 200 were noted at Long Point in 
the middle of September (WA). Redheads appear to 
have been generally scarce, the exception being a flock 
of about 1000 at Bradley's Marsh on Sept. 28 
(RLW). Large counts of Greater Scaup were made 
at Port Dalhousie, Ont., Oct. 6 (10,000) (RB), 
2000 in early November at Presque Isle, Pa. (JHS) 
and 1000 at East Lakeshore, N. Y., Nov. 19 (AK). 
An immature female Common Eider was collected on 
Sept. 29 at Niagara Falls, Ont., the first specimen for 
the area; it has been referred to the race dresseri 
(HHA, RA, ELS). About 10,000 Red-breasted Mer- 
ganmsers were seen on Nov. 5 at West Lakeshore, 
N. Y. (WL). 

Hawks.—At Point Pelee, Sharp-shinned Hawks 
were most numerous on Sept. 17-18, with about 1000 
seen on the 17th; of 248 birds banded on the two 
days, all but 3 were immatures (fide DHB). It is 
interesting to note that the peak numbers at Long 
Point occurred on the 18th (L.P.B.O.). 

As in 1959, the flight of Broad-winged Hawks was 
generally disappointing, probably because of the ab- 
sence of weather conditions favorable to heavy concen- 





trations along the north shores of Lakes Ontario and 
Erie. The only big count (18,000) was made by the 
Blue Water Audubon Society on the morning of Sept. 
17 at Harsen’s Island, near the mouth of the St. Clair 
River. 

Red-tailed Hawks were numerous in the Toronto 
region in November. For example, 14 were seen in a 
large field on the northwest outskirts of the city on the 
27th, apparently attracted by an abundance of meadow 
voles (RRT). A major flight of Rough-legged Hawks 
occurred throughout the Region in late October and 
November. Fifty to 60 were noted at Fort William, 
Oct. 23 (AEA, ef al.), Ipperwash to Forest, Nov. 12 
(HBW ), and Amherst Island, Nov. 13 (KNC). Light 
phase individuals seemed to outnumber dark phase 
birds by about 4 or 5 to 1. 

There were scattered reports of migrating Golden 
Eagles in southern Ontario during the hawk flight. 
Migrating Bald Eagles were scarce, although present 
in the usual small numbers at Long Point (L.P.B.O.). 

Grouse, Ptarmigan, Quail_Rufted Grouse were re- 
ported as generally scarce at the Lakehead (AEA); in 
an area where there were 27 in 1959 only 12 were 
seen this year. However, in the Haliburton region 
they are up in numbers (fide DHB) and they are 
increasing in numbers and spreading over new ter- 
ritory near Waterloo, N. Y. (JAW). Sharp-tailed 
Grouse were reported in large numbers at the Lake- 
head (AEA) and were unusually abundant at Pickle 
Lake, Long Lac and Kapuskasing (HGL). Willow 
Ptarmigan are down to Moosonee, on James Bay (fide 
HGL). An adult Bobwhite with 6 half-grown young 
was seen on Sept. 17 near Leamington, Essex Co. 
(NTK, AHK). 

Coots.—Am. Coots were common in several locali- 
ties. There were “hundreds” at Whitefish Lake, Thun- 
der Bay on Oct. 1 (AEA); 200 on Oct. 22 at Pren- 
dergast Point (HDM); 1000 on Cayuga Lake on 
Nov. 5 (Ward) and 1000 at Erie Bay, Pa. on Nov. 
19 (RCL, JGS). 

Shorebirds.—Most observers reported better-than- 
average numbers; although “The poorest flight in 
many years, in spite of some good mud flats” was 
reported at Cayuga Lake, N. Y. (SFH); “low num- 
bers” at Point Pelee (AHK) and “generally very 
scarce’ was the comment from Lake Nipissing (HP). 
On Sept. 5, 2200 individuals of 23 species were seen 
along 45 miles of lakeshore and river in the Buffalo 
area during a count organized by the Buffalo Orni- 
thological Society. Water levels had dropped in many 
areas, although some good ‘“‘flats’” were still under 
water. There were three observations of the regionally 
rare Piping Plover. Single individuals were reported 
on Sept. 5—Hamilton (GWN); Sept. 2-10, Yacht 
Harbor, N. Y. (RB) and Sept. 17, Rockhouse Point, 
Ont. (RDC). Am. Golden Plover were again seen in 
good numbers at Fort William: 200 on Sept. 16 
(AEA). They were reported from many other loca- 
tions during the last two weeks of September and the 
first three of October. Willets were reported from 
three areas—1, Aug. 21, Wolfe Island, near Kingston, 
Ont., the first record for the area (KNC, documented 
report, fide HQ); 1, Sept. 1, Yacht Harbor, N. Y. 
(RB), and 1, Aug. 30 and Sept. 3, Bird Island, Buf- 


falo, N. Y. (AC). A Whimbrel, rarely found in fall, 
was seen on Sept. 2 at Rondeau Park (RDU). There 
were several late reports of Greater Yellowlegs; 30, 
Oct. 23, West Lakeshore, Rochester, N. Y. (JF): 9, 
Nov. 5, Point Pelee (RM) and 2, Nov. 26, Salmon 
Creek, near Rochester (AS). Lesser Yellowlegs, seen 
Nov. 6 at Presque Isle, Pa. (JS, JHS), were rather 
late. Knots were seen at Rondeau Park—3 on Aug. 
14 and 6 on Aug. 15 (RDU); one was seen on Aug. 
17 and Sept. 15 at Gull Point, Erie, Pa. (JGS, JM). 
Single Purple Sandpipers were seen on Lake Erie, 
from Fort Erie to Crystal Beach, Oct. 22 to Nov. 24 
(RB, TS); Oct. 23, Presque Isle, Pa. (documented, 
RCL, RL); and Nov. 6-15, West Spit, near Rochester 
(RO, HSM). More Short-billed Dowitchers than in 
any previous decade were seen at West Spit, near 
Rochester, N. Y. on Aug. 20 (175) (HSM). A 
Long-billed Dowitcher was seen at Rockhouse Point, 
Lake Erie, Sept. 2-4 (collected—RB); this is the first 
record for the Niagara frontier area. There were six 
reports of Buff-breasted Sandpipers, including 7 at 
Fort William, Sept. 18 (KD). A Marbled Godwit was 
seen on Aug. 20 at Presque Isle, Pa. (documented, 
RCL, GH). Two Hudsonian Godwits were reported 
at Whitby, Ont. (WWS, ef al.) on Sept. 18. Sander- 
lings were present in ‘The largest numbers in recent 
ornithological history” in the Niagara frontier area 
(fide HHA). All three phalaropes were reporfed 
from various localities. Of particular interest are the 
numerous reports of Red Phalaropes, mostly from 
eastern Lake Erie and western Lake Ontario, although 
one was seen, Oct. 7, at Wasaga Beach (AJM). Six 
were seen on Nov. 13 at East Lakeshore (near Roch- 
ester, WL) and 4, Oct. 30 at Presque Isle, Pa. (fide 
JHS; photographed by RB). 

Jaegers, Gulls, Terns —An immature Pomarine 
Jaeger was collected on Oct. 30 at Rockhouse Point 
(HHA, RA). The specimen is in the Buffalo Museum 
of Science. A well-documented report, with photo- 
graphs of a Parasitic Jaeger (RB) came from Presque 
Isle, Pa., Sept. 24 (RCL, ef al.). This is the first in 
western Pennsylvania since 1934. A Parasitic Jaeger 
was collected on Nov. 26 at Fort Erie (HHA, RA). 
A gull count of the entire Niagara River on Nov. 20 
showed a tremendous drop from the unusually high 
numbers of the past two Novembers. About 12,700 of 
5 species were seen compared with about 70,000 last 
year (HHA, RA). A possible explanation was that 
the emerald shiner crop of 1959 was the greatest in 
the memory of bait-dealers and naturalists, and this 
year they were scarce. An early date for Great Black- 
backed Gulls was Aug. 13, when 14 (1 adult and 13 
immatures) were seen at Point Abimo (AS, RLB); 
on Sept. 4, 43 were reported at Rockhouse Point (AS, 
RLB). Four Iceland and 2 Glaucous Gulls were seen 
during November at Ottawa, Ont. (WEG, JC). Little 
and Franklin's Gulls were reported from several locali- 
ties. There were four reports of Forster's Tern, all in 
September. About 10,000 Common Terns were seen 
on Sept. 18 at Presque Isle, Pa. (fide JGS). Three 
thousand Black Terns were reported at Fort Erie on 
Aug. 20 (AS, RLB). 

Doves, Cuckoos.—The Mourning Dove is now con- 
sidered a regular summer resident at Fort William, 
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where only a few years ago was rarely seen (AEA). 
A late nest of the Mourning Dove, was reported at 
Boston Mills, Ont. on Oct. 1, when there were 2 
young in the nest (fide JLB). A Mourning Dove 
was shot at the mouth of the Moose River, James 
Bay, Ont. about Oct. 21 (fide HGL). Late Yellow- 
billed Cuckoos were reported from North Bay, where 
one was found dead on Oct. 7 (RT) and Presque Isle, 
Pa., where one was seen on Nov. 18 (JGS). 

Ouls.—Barn Owls were reported breeding at new 
areas in western New York, Brockton and Hamburg 
(fide H. Axtell). Two young Barn Owls were banded 
on Sept. 20 at Waterford, Pa. (JGS). From all indica- 
tions this will be a good year for Snowy Owls. The 
first report came from Brockville on Oct. 15 (JB). 
Many localities reported one or usually more, from 
Fort William to Ottawa and Waterford, Pa. to Water- 
loo, N. Y. A detailed account will appear in the 
Winter Season report. At Wildfield, Ont., 25 Long- 
eared Owls were seen on Oct. 27 (RM, MM). Saw- 
whets were less common than usual in the Toronto 
area, about 60 being banded (RRT). However, sev- 
eral were reported in the Buffalo area where usually 
only 1 or 2 are (HHA). 

Hummingbirds, Woodpeckers, Flycatchers.—A late 
Ruby-throated Hummingbird was reported on Oct. 26 
at Rochester, N. Y. (OS). On Oct. 6, 170 Yellow- 
shafted Flickers were seen at Kingston (JB). A late 
Yellow-bellied Sapsucker was seen on Dec. 6 at 
Toronto (TFM). There were many reports of Black- 
backed Three-toed Woodpeckers, the first on Oct. 11 
at Westhill (near Toronto), Ont. (BKM). A more 
detailed account will appear in the Winter Season 
report. 

There were three reports of Western Kingbirds, all 
in September. A Scissor-tailed Flycatcher, was seen 
on Oct. 25 at Harriston, Wellington Co., Ont. (doc- 
umented report, HL). This is the sixth Ontario sight- 
ing; there are no Ontario specimens, although there 
are specimens from Manitoba and Quebec. The first 
recent Erie County, Pa. records for the Olive-sided 
Flycatcher were reported as one banded on Sept. 11 
and one seen on Sept. 13 at Presque Isle, Pa. (RRL, 
JS). 

Swallows, Corvids.—Several large concentrations of 
Tree Swallows were observed; 2000 were seen at 
Stromness, Ont. on Sept. 24 (RLB, AC) and “thou- 
sands” at Prince Edward Point (near Kingston, Ont.) 
on Oct. 1 (KNC). Late Tree Swallows were reported 
from Pickering, Ont.; 3 on Nov. 6 (RM, JLB). One 
hundred thousand Purple Martins were reported at 
the Buffalo Street roost, Jamestown, N. Y. on Aug. 
29 (CB, ef al.). 

Greater numbers of Gray Jays than in the past few 
years were reported at Fort William (AEA). Blue 
Jays appear to be increasing near Waterloo, N. Y. 
(JW). 

Nuthatches, Creepers, W'rens.—Many localities re- 
ported no Red-breasted Nuthatches. None were caught 
during the banding at Bradley's Marsh, Point Pelee, 
Richmond Hill or Long Point. However, 150 were 
seen at Shebandowan, Thunder Bay, Ont. on Oct. 16 
by (KD) and they were reported as numerous at 
Fernleigh, Ont. (IWK). There was a_ noticeable 
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movement of Brown Creepers at Bradley's Marsh, 
Ont. where 117 were banded (RLW), and at Long 
Point, Ont. Late Long-billed Marsh Wrens were 
noted at Rondeau Park, Ont., 3 on Oct. 28 (RDU), 
and 6 on Nov. 26 at Stromness, Ont. (AS, AC). 

Mimids, Thrushes.—A \ate Catbird was seen on 
Dec. 4 at Cooksville, Ont. (JLB). A Mockingbird was 
reported on Nov. 25 at Point Pelee (HB). Robins 
seemed to be generally numerous, although some areas 
reported few or none. Great numbers toward the end 
of September and a late one, Nov. 5, were reported 
from Pimisi Bay (LdeKL). One was seen at Hunts- 
ville on Nov. 27 (BW). A late Swainson’s Thrush 
was seen on Oct. 16 at Presque Isle, Pa. (RCL). 
Bluebirds seem to be making a comeback in some 
areas, although they remain uncommon over most of 
the Region. Most of the reports were of 3-10 individ- 
uals, with one report of 90 in the Bruce Peninsula, 
Ont., Oct. 7 (fide FTL). 

Gnatcatcher, Kinglets, Waxwings, Shrikes, Vireos. 
—Two late dates for the Blue-gray Gnatcatcher were 
Nov. 1, Point Pelee (WB), and Nov. 13, Hamilton 
(GWN). Both kinglets were common in the southern 
part of the province with many banded at Bradley's 
Marsh and Long Point. There were reports of Bohe- 
mian Waxwings from Kingston, Black Donald, and 
Hamilton in Ontario and Rochester, N. Y. About 1000 
Cedar Waxwings were seen at Point Pelee, Ont. on 
Aug. 27 (WB). A White-eyed Vireo was reported 
from Youngstown, N. Y. on Sept. 8 (WK). A Yel- 
low-throated Vireo was killed at the Long Point Light- 
house, Sept. 20-21 (L.P.B.O.). 

Warblers —Reports of warbler migration ranged 
from very good to poor. September, when much of 
the movement takes place, had unusually uniform 
weather with almost no “‘night’’ storms, which tend 
to ground migrants. That there was heavy movements 
at times was evidenced by the kills at the Barrie TV 
tower and the kills and observations at the Long Point 
Lighthouse. There was a large wave at Bradley's Marsh 
on Aug. 28-29, when an estimated 3000 warblers 
were present (RLW). At Point Pelee most warblers 
appeared earlier than usual and Sept. 3-4 produced 
the largest wave (AHK). Following a foggy night 
the area around Ithaca, N. Y. teamed with warblers 
on Sept. 19; many also were seen on Sept. 25 (SFH). 
At Lake Nipissing the main waves were on Sept. 1, 
3, 4, 14, 18 (HP). The migration at Hamilton was 
reported as good (GWN). 

There were several reports of late warblers. Per- 
haps the most interesting is a Blue-winged Warbler 
found freshly dead in new deep snow at Hamburg, 
N. Y. on Nov. 30 (JB). The specimen is in the Buf- 
falo Museum of Science (HHA). A Parula Warbler 
was seen at Rochester on Nov. 25 (WK). A Mag- 
nolia Warbler was seen at Hamilton on Nov. 12 
(JBM, GWN). 

Icterids —Bobolinks moved through the Region in 
good numbers during August, and a very large flock 
of 2000 was seen at Stromness, Haldimand Co., Ont. 
on Sept. 4 (RB, AC, et al.). Huge mixed flocks of 
blackbirds were noted throughout September at South 
Baymouth (DS). An “invasion” of 1000 birds, con- 
sisting of 75% Redwings. 20% Brown-headed Cow- 











birds, and 5% Starlings and Common Grackles oc- 
curred at Huntsville on Oct. 19 (BW). Several hun- 
dred Rusty Blackbirds were seen at Long Point on 
Oct. 23 (L.P.B.0.). Cowbirds were abundant, the 
highest count being 4000 on Sept. 26 at Bradley's 
Marsh (RLW). 

Tanagers.—A late Scarlet Tanager was found on 
Oct. 16 at Long Point (L.P.B.O.). A well-documented 
report of a Western Tanager on Aug. 27 at North 
Bay is of interest (HP). This species is rare in the 
East, but there have been several Ontario sightings in 
the last three years. 

Fringillids —A late nest of Cardinals, containing 
2 young birds, was noted at Milton, Ont., Sept. 13 
(HM). This species continues to extend its range 
north and east in the province. A male was seen for 
a week in late October at North Bay (JMG, fide 
HP). The first record for Brockville, was a male seen 
from April 2 to 18 and photographed (B.N.C.). Al- 
though small numbers of Evening Grosbeaks were seen 
at the Lakehead during the summer, there was no 
evidence of fall migration there (AEA). They were 
generally scarce this fall with only a few small flocks 
reported in the southern part of the Region. Pine 
Grosbeaks did not appear at the Lakehead until Nov. 
27, which was later than usual. Common Redpolls 
were common at Ottawa (DAS) and there were re- 
ports of 500, Oct. 21., Wilson, N. Y. (RLB, AC) 
and 750, Nov. 11, West Lakeshore, N. Y. (AEK, 
WL). Pine Siskins were termed uncommon at Fort 
William (AEA) but very common at Cayuga Lake, 
N. Y., where they first appeared early in November 
(SFH). A nest of Am. Goldfinch, containing 5 eggs 
on Sept. 10, was unusually late (SFH). There was a 
good flight (the first in several years) of Red Cross- 
bills throughout the Region in late October and No- 
vember. They were particularly abundant in Algon- 
quin Park, where dozens were found dead along the 
highway, apparently struck by automobiles. Examina- 
tion of stomach contents indicated that they were 
feeding largely on hemlock seeds. Only a few White- 
winged Crossbills have been reported lately. Four 
Dickcissels were banded, weighed and measured at 
Long Point, Norfolk Co.: Sept. 26 and 29 and Oct. 
{ and 29 (L.P.B.O.); the first two were photographed. 
An Oregon Junco was seen at Kingston on Nov. 12 
(HQ). The fall migration of Slate-colored Juncos, 
Tree Sparrows and White-throated Sparrows was gen- 
erally described as better than average. The late- 
September casualties at the Barrie TV tower included 
7 Lincoln's Sparrows, surprisingly the second com- 
monest of the 5 fringillid species represented. A few 
Lapland Longspurs were reported, usually accompany- 
ing flocks of Snow Buntings. The best total was 44 
at Milton on Nov. 3 (HM). Immense numbers of 
Snow Buntings were seen at Fort William in October 
(AEA), one flock of 5000 birds being reported (KD). 

Addenda.—It should be mentioned that the Am. 
Oystercatcher referred to in the last issue (14:447) 
was the first record for Ontario. Further details con- 
cerning the Wandering Tattler, referred to at the 
same time, have come to hand. It was discovered by 
Robert Curry of Hamilton, Ont. on July 11, and 
seen later the same day by George and Laurel North 





of Hamilton. The bird was in full breeding plumage 
and careful documentation (including the call notes) 
has been supplied by Mr. North. The first Ontario 
report of this species also was a sight record. 
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APPALACHIAN REGION.—tThe fall migration 
was generally considered to be about normal, which 
means in most instances that it was a little on the dull 
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side. With only two really pronounced waves occur- 
ring, and only one of these being over a weekend, the 
average birder found little of excitement or interest. 
Most of the season was mild and dry, and no really 
wintry weather had developed by the end of the peri- 
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od. Rainfall was about normal in October, but both 
September and November had below-normal precipi- 
tation. The September rainfall was almost exclusively 
that associated with the two tropical storms, the first 
of which passed well to the south of our Region, and 
the second, the infamous Donna, passed along the 
East Coast. While these disturbances brought ample 
rains, they had little effect on the local migration. 

The first pronounced break in the mild weather 
came on a well-developed cold front over September 
30-October 2. This produced the heaviest influx of 
birds of the season, as it moved out the remaining 
stragglers of the September warbler flight and ushered 
in the early junco and sparrow flight, as well as the 
Canada Goose migration. Smaller waves had been 
noted on September 23-25, and September 25 produced 
the best recorded hawk migration in many years. An- 
other pronounced cold wave passed on October 22-23. 
This produced another good flight and very largely 
cleared most of the migrants out of the northern parts 
of the Region. Most of November was very quiet and 
the expected waterfowl migration never developed. 

Banding Activities—In recent years there has been 
a remarkable upsurge in the number of pecrle en- 
gaged in banding in this Region, which had once 
lagged well behind the rest of the ccuntry in this re- 
spect. This year there were four Operation Recovery 
stations operated in the Region: at Meadville, Pa. 
under Robert C. Leberman; at Gibsonia, Pa. under 
Joseph A. Grom; at Allegheny Front Mountain, 
Tucker Co., W. Va. under Ralph K. Bell and George 
A. Hall; and at Elizabethton, Tenn. under Lee R. 
Herndon. In addition, active banders at Charleston, 
W. Va., State College, Pa., and Clarksville, Pa. con- 
tinued their work. It has now become a commonplace 
thought to state that the increased trapping of fall 
migrants has forced us to alter some of our previously 
held opinions about the relative abundances of some 
species. Several examples will be cited below. 

Loons, Herons, and Ibis—Common Loons were 
generally at lower than normal numbers except at 
Pymatuning Lake, Pa., where they were late but in 
good numbers (RCL). One at State College, Pa. on 
Oct. 31 was only the second October record at that 
location (MW). Red-throated Loons were reported at 
Huntington, W. Va. on Oct. 25 (TDI), and at 
Youngstown, Ohio on Oct. 27 (VPM). 

Great Blue Herons remained at Wheeling, W. Va. 
as late as late November in unusually large numbers 
(CLC). For several years Common Egrets have been 
quite scarce in the Region during the fall, but this 
year they were even more uncommon than usual. The 
Snowy Egret reported in the summer report for Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. was last seen on Sept. 3, while the 
White Ibis remained there until Aug. 27 (RLC). 

Waterfowl—It was a good year for swans and 
geese, but most observers reported a very light flight 
of ducks. Over 4000 Whistling Swans were seen on 
Nov. 12 at Pymatuning Lake, Pa., the largest number 
on record there (RCL). At Youngstown, Ohio the 
flight was good (VPM) and a flock of 50 was seen 
at Indiana, Pa. on Nov. 11 (CDW). The Canada 
Goose flight began with the Oct. 1 cold wave, which 
is a little early, and large numbers were reported 
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from throughout the Region. An individual of one of 
the smaller races, possibly Autchinsi, was seen at 
Youngstown, Ohio on Nov. 14 (VPM). Two Brant 
were seen at State College, Pa. on Nov. 5 and 6, 
the fourth record for the Region (MW, WSC). Blue 
Geese were reported from Rector, Pa. (KCP), and 
Lexington, Va. (JJM), both unusual localities. A 
flock of 52 Snow Geese was seen at Wheeling, W. Va. 
on Nov. 19, and 8 were seen at Piedmont Lake, Ohio 
(near Wheeling) on Oct. 20 (CLC). A mixed flock 
of these two species and an example of a hybrid were 
seen at Youngstown, Ohio on Nov. 4 (VPM). At 
Pymatuning Lake, Pa. 2000 Blues and 1000 Snows 
were unprecedented numbers (RCL). 

Dabbling ducks were generally scarce over the en- 
tire Region, although from several locations came re- 
ports that Wood Ducks were on the increase. Shovel- 
ers recorded at Chattanooga, Tenn. on Nov. 6 were 
only the third record there since 1953 (RLC) and the 
2 at Lexington, Va. frcm Oct. 31 to Nov. 22 were 
the second fall occurrence (JJM). Diving ducks did 
rather better, but numbers were still poor. Few Red- 
heads were reported and some areas had no records 
of them at all. Canvasbacks were scarce, but generally 
showed better than Redheads. White-winged Scoters 
were reported from State College, Pa. on Oct. 31 
(WSC) and from Conneaut Lake, Pa. on Nov. 6 
(RCL). 

Hawks.—For several years the weekends set aside 
for concentrated effort on the hawk migration have 
produced little or no results. This year, however, was 
a banner year. The peak came on Sept. 25 when 5600 
Broad-wings were listed from Elder Mountain near 
Chattanooga, Tenn. (RLC) and 1500 were seen in 
about two hours time from Allegheny Front Moun- 
tain, W. Va. (CLC). Good flights were also reported 
from Peters Mountain, Monroe Co., W. Va. (TDI): 
Reddish Knob, on the Virginia-West Virginia border 
(CLC) and from North Mountain, Berkeley Co.. 
W. Va. (CM). Only at Elizabethton, Tenn. was a 
poor flight reported (LRH). There were more than 
the usual number of reports of Rough-legged Hawks, 
and four records of the Peregrine Falcon in Crawford 
County, Pa. were unusual (RCL). 

Gallinaceous Birds.—In West Virginia both the 
Bobwhite and the Turkey followed a pattern that 
showed high populations and high crops of young 
in the Eastern Panhandle coupled with decreasing 
numbers westward and very low numbers in some 
parts of the southwestern region (COH). In agree- 
ment with this picture was the good nesting season 
for Turkeys reported in western Virginia (JJM). In 
Clarion and Forest Counties, Pa., Turkeys are in good 
numbers and they are becoming well established in 
Crawford County on the western border of the state 
(RCL). An unusually late brood of very young Bob- 
whites was found in Mercer County, W. Va. on Oct. 
1 (COH). Ruffed Grouse also appeared to be down 
in most of West Virginia. The Scaled Quail intro- 
duced in Rockbridge County, Va. two years ago have 
apparently become established at one location (JJM). 

Shorebirds and Terns.—The shorebird flight was 
about normal, although it is never a very spectacular 
feature in this Region. Black-bellied Plovers were 
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unusually common and Am. Golden Plovers were re- 
ported from Point Pleasant, W. Va. on Aug. 28 (one 
of the very few records for the state) (TDI); from 
State College, Pa. on Sept. 25 (WSC); and from 
Youngstown, Ohio on a remarkably late Nov. 24 
(VPM). A Ruddy Turnstone (very rare inland in 
our Region) was seen at Butler, Pa., Sept. 9-13 
(FWP). Stilt Sandpipers were reported more fre- 
quently than usual. A Red Phalarope was found dead 
at Laughlintown, Pa. on Nov. 19, the third record for 
the state away from Lake Erie (KCP). Common 
Terns seen at Conneaut Lake, Pa. on Nov. 6 were 
over a month late (RCL). 

Cuckoos, Goatsuckers, Swifts and Woodpeckers.— 
Yellow-billed Cuckoos at East Liverpool, Ohio on 
Oct. 27 were rather late (NL). Good flights of Com- 
mon Nighthawks were reported from Charleston, 
W. Va. and Pocahontas County, W. Va. (COH); 
from Lexington, Va. (JJM), and Cullowhee, N. C. 
(MLW), but in eastern West Virginia they were 
scarce (CM). Chimney Swifts departed rather early 
and the last seen dates ranged from Oct. 2 at Sewick- 
ley, Pa. (CHLS) to Oct. 16 at Demorest, Ga. (EGN). 

The larger species of woodpecker are apparently 
enjoying a good year. For some years now the Pi- 
leated has been steadily increasing throughout the 
Region and this year comes the very encouraging news 
that the Red-headed is on the increase at several sta- 
tions. More than the usual number of fall reports of 
Yellow-bellied Sapsuckers were received. 

Flycatchers, Swallows, and Jays.—An Eastern King- 
bird at State College, Pa. on Oct. 6 was very late 
(MW, WSC) but the Eastern Wood Pewee at East 
Liverpool on Oct. 21 and Nov. 17 was fantastically 
late (NL). One can only speculate about the diet of 
this latter bird. The banding of 4 Yellow-bellied Fly- 
catchers at Meadville, Pa. was considered unusual 
(RCL). Olive-sided Flycatchers were reported from 
Wyatt, W. Va. on Aug. 17 and 31 (LM). 

At Elizabethton, Tenn. the swallow migration was 
very light (LRH) but elsewhere it was normal and 
occasionally heavy. At Warwood, W. Va. the Purple 
Martin flocks were so large in late August and early 
September as to constitute a moderate nuisance (CLC). 

Blue Jays have now successfully established them- 
selves in Ohio County, W. Va. where they had been 
previously almost unknown (CLC). 

Wrens, Mimids.—A House Wren on Oct. 19 at 
Chattanooga, Tenn. was the first local fall record, and 
a Long-billed Marsh Wren there on Oct. 19 was the 
second fall record (RLC). Winter Wrens were re- 
ported in more than the usual numbers. The Mock- 
ingbird continues to increase northward. It is now 
well established in the Wheeling, W. Va. region 
(CLC) and one has started to winter at State College, 
Pa. (WSC). As usual a number of Catbirds were 
reported for late November dates. 

Thrushes.—The spotted thrushes, particularly the 
Swainson’s, had a very good fall flight throughout the 
Region. At Gibsonia, Pa. 559 individuals of the five 
species were banded (JAG). The Gray-cheeked 
Thrush has always been considered a rare bird in this 
Region but increasing numbers are turning up at the 
banding stations. The relative numbers of Swainson’s 


to Gray-cheeks at the four Operation Recovery  sta- 
tions were: Gibsonia, Pa. 240/42 (JAG): Meadville, 
Pa. 32/11 (RCL); Elizabethton, Tenn. 119/26 
(LRH) and Allegheny Front Mountain, W. Va. 17/1 
(GAH). Eastern Bluebirds continued to be scarce in 
most places but near Charleston, W. Va. they were 
considered to be normal and a flock of 75-100 was 
seen in late September (GFH). 

Kinglets, Pipits—The flight of both kinglet spe- 
cies was very good, the peak being possibly repre- 
sented for Golden-crowns on Oct. 22 when 7 were 
taken at one time in one mist net in Tucker County, 
W. Va. (RKB). Water Pipits were reported from 
Youngstown, Ohio, where they had a good year 
(VPM); Peters Mountain, W. Va. on Sept. 25 (TDI) 
and Morgantown, W. Va. on Nov. 20 (GAH). 

Vireos.—The fall migration of vireos was con- 
sidered good at Charlestown, W. Va. (GFH), but 
elsewhere it was rather light. A Warbling Vireo at 
Chattanooga, Tenn. on Oct. 11 was only the second 
fall record there (RLC). A Red-eyed Vireo trapped 
at State College, Pa. on Nov. 6 is the only November 
Red-eye on record at that station (MW). Philadel- 
phia Vireos were reported only from the Meadville, 
Pa. (RCL); Gibsonia, Pa. (JAG) and Tucker Coun- 
ty, W. Va. (RKB) banding stations. 

Warblers.—The fall migration started in mid-Au- 
gust, and through September the birds dribbled 
through in small numbers with no great waves. The 
Oct. 1 cold wave generally moved the birds out of 
the Region, although there were some unusually late 
dates. At Huntington, W. Va., Nashville, Wilson's, 
Hooded, and Prairie Warblers, and the Yellow-breast- 
ed Chat were all seen after Oct. 20 (TDI). A Nash- 
ville at Meadville on Oct. 27 was late (RCL) and a 
Canada at State College, Pa. on Nov. 6 was very late 
(MW). 

While the numbers were not large, the number of 
species reported was about normal with 28 species 
being banded at Elizabethton, Tenn. (LRH), 21 at 
Gibsonia, Pa. (JAG) and 20 at Tucker County, 
W. Va. (GAH). An interesting contrast is presented 
by the report from Sewickley, Pa. that the Black- 
throated Green was the most abundant species in the 
fall flight (CHLS), but only 4 of this species were 
banded at nearby Gibsonia (JAG). In the Tucker 
County mountains the most abundant species was the 
Black-throated Blue (GAH). Ovenbirds were excep- 
tionally common throughout the Region and Hoodeds 
had a good flight at Charleston, W. Va. (GFH). Of 
the rarer species in our Region, the Prothonotary was 
seen at Wyatt, W. Va. on Oct. 10 (LM); an Orange- 
crowned was banded in Tucker County, W. Va. on 
Oct. 15 (GAH) and Connecticuts were reported from 
Chattanooga, Tenn. on Sept 4 (first fall record) 
(RLC); Tucker County, W. Va. on Sept. 12 (GAH), 
and from Elizabethton, Tenn. (LRH). 

Icterids.—Al\ species continue the population boom 
that has been going on for about three years. The 
latest reports include flocks of 10,000 mixed black- 
birds at Altona Marsh, W. Va. in September (CM): 
a flock of 2000 Bobolinks at Point Pleasant, W. Va. 
on Oct. 12 (TDI); and flocks of 1000-2000 Common 
Grackles in Kanawha County, W. Va. where they 
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had been rather scarce. A Brewer's Blackbird was seen 
at State College, Pa. on Nov. 9 (WSC). 

Finches and Sparrows.—As yet there are few signs 
that the ‘‘northern” finches are going to stage a re- 
peat of last winter's historic invasion. The only report 
of Evening Grosbeaks came from Meadville, Pa. where 
they were first seen on Oct. 13 and large flocks have 
been coming to at least one feeder (RCL). Apparently 
Pine Siskins are going to stage some sort of invasion. 
They are reported as being very common in Warren 
County, Pa. (WLH), and at State College, Pa. 
(WSC), and have been reported from East Liverpool, 
Ohio (NL), Indiana, Pa. (CDW) and Roan Moun- 
tain, Tenn. (LRH). Red Crossbills were found at 
Hearts Content, Warren Co., Pa. on Nov. 25 
(WLH). Purple Finches were in good numbers in 
eastern West Virginia (CM), but were in lower than 
normal numbers at Charleston, W. Va. (GFH). Only 
two were banded at the Tucker County station which 
is on one of the breeding grounds (GAH). 

Three Dickcissels were banded at Elizabethton, 
Tenn. on Oct. 1, 8, and 29. One of these birds re- 
peated on Nov. 6 and another on Nov. 12. There had 
been only one previous record for the county (LRH). 

Field and Chipping Sparrows were rather scarce in 
central Pennsylvania (MW). As usual, Tree Sparrows 
were very common in some places and very scarce in 
others. A Sharp-tailed Sparrow at Lexington, Va. on 
Oct. 19 was the second on record for the locality 
(JJM). 

The flight of White-throated Sparrows was very 
good, but most observers found rather few White- 
crowns. Lincoln's Sparrows were unusually common 
at Elizabethton, Tenn. (LRH) and a good migration 
was observed at Warren, Pa. (WLH), but they were 
below normal at Morgantown, W. Va. (GAH). 

Snow Buntings arrived in Crawford County, Pa. in 
mid-October and over 100 were seen at Pymatuning 
Lake, Pa. on Oct. 29 (RCL). There were records 
from State College, Pa. on Nov. 9 and 16 (WSC). 

Contributors.—Ralph K. Bell, William S. Clarke, 
Jr., Rock L. Comstock, Jr., Charles L. Conrad, Joseph 
A. Grom, C. O. Handley, Lee R. Herndon, William 
L. Highhouse, George F. Hurley, Tom D. Igou, Mrs. 
Nevada Laitsch, Robert C. Leberman, Mrs. Lena Mc- 
Bee, Vincent P. McLaughlin, Clark Miller, J. J. 
Murray, Edward G. Nichols, Kenneth C. Parkes, Frank 
W. Preston, C. H. L. Schuette III, Marvin L. Wass, 
Mrs. Cora D. Williams, Merrill Wood—GeEorcE A. 
HAL, West Virginia University, Morgantown, W.Va. 


WESTERN GREAT LAKES REGION.—Except for 
a period of extremely hot humid wealther in the first 
two weeks of September, Minnesota experienced a 
pleasant autumn. Temperatures were mild except for 
a killing frost that occurred throughout the state, Oct. 
19. This cold spell was of short duration. Many mi- 
grants took advantage of the mild weather and de- 
layed their departure for as much as two or three 
weeks. A severe blizzard occurred on Nov. 28 
throughout most of the Region. The fall migration 
season in western Wisconsin was accompanied by 
some calamitous weather situations that were prime 
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for causing TV mass mortalities of small birds. Peak 
mortalities occurred, Sept. 7-8, Sept. 12-13, Sept. 18- 
19, Sept. 21-22, Sept. 22-23. An estimated 12,000 
birds died during the night of Sept. 21-22. Of these 
1225 individuals of 42 species were picked up in 
Chippewa Falls (C. A. Kemper). In the Detroit, 
Mich. area the weather was the second warmest in 
20 years and the second driest since 1909. October 
was near normal and November continued warm 
(Alice Kelley). Unusually warm fall weather was re- 
ported from Seney National Wildlife Refuge, Seney, 
Mich. (J. J. Wilson). At Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
there was a heavy concentration of small birds includ- 
ing warblers, flycatchers, and swallows, Sept. 5 (J. 
Paul Perkins). 

Loons, Grebes—One Horned Grebe and one Eared 
Grebe appeared on Minneapolis lakes, Sept. 29. Sev- 
eral Common Loons were also present (Mary Lu- 
pient). One Horned Grebe was seen on Oct. 16 at 
Presque Isle County, Mich. (L. H. Walkinshaw). 

Pelicans —Between 250 and 300 White Pelicans 
were seen in Carver County, Minn. Sept. 15 (Lester 
R. Badger). About 100 White Pelicans were reported 
in Jackson County in late September (Howard 
Cleaves). An estimated 500 White Pelicans spent the 
summer in Mud Lake Refuge, Minn. They left at 
opening of the hunting season (Don R. Perkuchin). 

Cranes, Herons.—In Calhoun County, Mich. 23 
Sandhill Cranes were noted, Oct. 8 to 16, and 
Baker Sanctuary there were 6 on Nov. 16 (Walkin- 
shaw). About 1500 Sandhill Cranes were present 
near Moorhead, Minn., Oct. 15 (Margaret Lachore). 
In Jackson County, Mich. they were seen on Sept. 11 
(A. Valentine). There was a very large concentration 
of Great Blue Herons in Carver County, Minn., Sept. 
3. With them were 53 Common Egrets (Lupient). In 
Jackson County, Mich. there were 2 Common Egrets 
(Walkinshaw). In Horicon Marsh, Wis. 4 Common 
Egrets were present, Oct. 7 (Thomas K. Soulen). 
Wisconsin's second record for the fall was received 
in early November when one spent the period, Nov. 
7 to 19, in Waukesha County (Sam Robbins). 

Geese.-—Canada, Blue and Snow Geese migrated 
in Rock County, Wis. beginning on Sept. 29 and 
ending on Oct. 20 (Mrs. Joseph Mahlum). In Min- 
nesota the migration approximated the same dates 
but the movement was heavier. The peak population 
in Mud Lake Refuge was about 15,000 (Petruchin). 
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About 250 White-fronted Geese flew over Minne- 
apolis on Oct. 10 (Mrs. E. W. Joul). In Columbia 
County, Wis. there were 15 White-fronted Geese, 
Oct. 13 (Soulen). Noticeable numbers of Canada 
Geese appeared in the Detroit area of Michigan. 
About 500 were still present in Oakland County, Nov. 
30 (Kelley). Blue Geese, uncommon in the Detroit 
area, were reported three times: one Oct. 2 (Postu- 
palsky); one, Oct. 4, and 13 on Oct. 27 (William 
Hopkins): one, Nov. 15 (Sieger). Snow Geese num- 
bering 24 in a flock of Canadas were seen on Oct. 
23 in Oakland County (Kelley). In Seney National 
Wildlife Refuge, Canada Geese peaked at 15,700, 
Oct. 16; Snow Geese peaked at 100, Oct. 16, and 
Blue Geese peaked at 100, Oct. 23 (Wilson). 
Ducks.—Redheads and Canvasbacks were not on 
the hunting list this season. In Minnesota some of 
these species were reported mistakenly shot and left 
where they fell. A major flight of ducks at a high 
altitude was reported on Nov. 3 (James Kimball). 
Excluding diving ducks, the population of which was 
much lower than in 1959, the peak population of 
ducks at Mud Lake National Refuge, Minn. exceeded 
141,000 (Perkuchin). A Greater Scaup was shot in 
Northwest Angle, Oct. 23, and presented to the Mu- 
seum of Natural History, Minneapolis (Vernon 
Whipple). A hybrid Mallard-Pintail was shot in Jack- 
son County on Nov. 6 and was also presented to the 
Museum of Natural History (Ken Sather). Ring- 
necked Ducks are uncommon in Michigan on inland 
lakes in the fall. In the Detroit area 300 were seen 
on Oct. 30 (Hopkins and Valentine). In Seney Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge, Mich., ducks peaked at about 
19.000. There was a much larger migrational flight of 
Redheads than in the past three years (Wilson). 
Hawks.—The annual fall hawk census began in 
Duluth, Sept. 11. Up to Oct. 17 a total of 10,345 
hawks were counted. Most numerous were Broad- 
winged 6864 and Sharp-shinned 2056 (P. B. Hofs- 
lund). In Oakland and Wayne Counties, Mich. 18,000 
Broad-winged Hawks were seen on Sept. 17 (Warren 
Lamb and Mrs. John Wismer). On Nov. 24 at 
Grosse Ile, 16 Rough-legged Hawks were counted 
(Tom Tordoff and Postupalsky). A Swainson’s Hawk 
spent the summer in Horicon Marsh, Wis. (Robbins). 
Gallinaceous Birds—Bobwhites were unusually 
scarce in the Detroit area of Michigan (Kelley). 
Shorebirds —There was a concentration of count- 
less numbers of shorebirds in Sibley County, Minn., 
Sept. 17, and on Park Point, Duluth, 5 Buff-breasted 
Sandpipers were observed on Sept. 12 (Brother Theo- 
dore). In this same area a small flock of Whimbrels 
was seen on Sept. 25 (Mrs. E. W. Joul). A mixed 
flock of Am. Golden Plovers and Black-bellied Plovers 
lived on Park Point for several weeks during Septem- 
ber and October (Lupient, e¢ al.). The first positive 
record of the Western Sandpiper in Minnesota was 
obtained by W. J. Breckenridge, who collected one 
on Sept. 4 in Lyon County. A flock of about 100 
Common Snipe was seen in Washington County, Oct. 
27 (Lee Jaques). The shorebird migration in south- 
ern Wisconsin was disappointing: 1 Knot, Milwaukee, 
Sept. 2; 2 Baird’s Sandpipers, Cedar Grove, Sept. 2 
(Soulen). The following were reported from Wiscon- 


sin, 1 to 7 Northern Phalaropes between Aug. 23 and 
Nov. 4, St. Croix County; Am. Golden Plover, 2, 
Sept. 8, St. Croix County; Baird's Sandpiper, Oct. 28, 
Roberts; Western Sandpiper, 2, Aug. 6, Horicon 
Marsh (Robbins). The fall weather in the Detroit 
area was extremely dry and there was little suitable 
habitat (Kelley). The following reports were re- 
ceived: Am. Golden Plover, 2, Sept. 3, Monroe Marsh 
(Valentine); large number of Common Snipe, Mon- 
roe Marsh (Valentine); Dunlin, 6, Nov. 27, Ma- 
comb County (Postupalsky). 

Jaegers, Gulls, Terns.—A Parasitic Jaeger harassed 
Common Terns on Park Point, Duluth, Sept. 10 
(Brother Theodore). About one hundred Franklin's 
Gulls were seen daily, Oct. 7 to 16, near Roberts, Wis. 
and 14 were still present on Nov. 3 (Robbins). 
Franklin's Gulls numbering about 300 were seen in 
Washington and Scott Counties, Minn., Oct. 4. They 
appeared over the Minneapolis-St. Paul area accom- 
panied by Bonaparte’s Gulls during early October. 
A Sabine’s Gull, very rare here, was seen in Scott 
County, Sept. 25 (Lupient). A Caspian Tern was 
present in LaCrosse County, Wis., Sept. 20 (Rob- 
bins). In Ramsey County, Minn. 20 Caspian Terns 
mingled with 120 Ring-billed Gulls, Sept. 10 (A. C. 
Rosenwinkel ). 

Doves.—A very late nesting of Mourning Doves 
was reported, Oct. 1, in Marinette County, Wis. The 
nest contained 2 young (Clark Amundsen). 

Owls—A Saw-whet Owl was banded at Battle 
Creek, Mich., Nov. 7 (Walkinshaw). Two Saw-whet 
Owls were banded, Oct. 14 and 21, at Chippewa 
Falls, Wis. (Kemper). One Snowy Owl was seen in 
Chippewa Falls, Wis., Nov. 7 (Kemper). In Minne- 
sota there were three records of Snowy Owls, all in 
Hennepin County: Nov. 13 (Virginia Stanton); Nov. 
17 (Lupient); Oct. 19 (Emmett Hermanson). One 
Snowy Owl, Nov. 7, Seney National Wildlife Refuge 
(Wilson). 

Goatsuckers, Swifts—A major flight of about 3500 
Common Nighthawks occurred at Duluth, Minn., Aug. 
30 (A. E. Allin). There was a movement of Common 
Nighthawks from Sept. 15 to 25 around Blue Earth, 
Minn. (Cleaves). As late as Sept. 19 there were 4 
Chimney Swifts at Mankato (Cleaves). Large flights 
of Common Nighthawks were recorded in Chippewa 
Falls, Wis. the last week in August (Kemper). 

Flycatchers, Swallows—A flock of thousands of 
Tree Swallows perched on wires in Scott County. 
Minn., Sept. 27 (Lupient). Approximately 1500 Pur- 
ple Martins flocked in Minneapolis, Sept. 4 (George 
Ludcke, Sr.). There were two reports of Olive-sided 
Flycatchers from Michigan: Sept. 3, 1, Ann Arbor 
(Valentine); Sept. 10, 1, Oakland County (A. Kel- 
ley). The Eastern Phoebe was considered a disaster 
species in the Detroit, Mich. area, only 3 birds were 
reported (Nickell). Populations of swallows in Wis- 
consin were down, most markedly the Tree Swallow 
(Kemper). At Chippewa Falls, Wis. the number of 
flycatchers banded was about equivalent to the 1959 
record (Kemper). 

Magpies.—Black-billed Magpies arrived at Mud 
Lake Refuge, Minn., Sept. 24 and built up in num- 
bers until they became quite common (Perkuchin). 
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Thrushes.—There was a good-sized Robin popula- 
tion in eastern Minnesota this fall. Eastern Bluebirds 
appeared to be normal in numbers in this area (Lu- 
pient). Robins were very scarce in the Detroit area. 
There were only two reports, one each, of bluebirds 
(Nickell). Four bluebirds were banded and _ three 
small groups seen in October (Kelley). In Chippewa 
Falls, Wis. bluebirds were scarce, also Robins, though 
the numbers increased slightly in migration. Thrushes 
appeared in very good numbers, especially Swainson’s 
(Kemper). In Minnesota the thrush migration was 
normal in general. There were large numbers of Her- 
mit Thrushes in Kanabec County, Oct. 30 (D. W. 
Warner). In the Detroit, Mich. area the thrush migra- 
tion was heavy in spots. In Cranbrook, 273 Swainson’s, 
98 Gray-cheeked and 92 Hermit Thrushes were 
banded (Nickell). 

Warblers.—In all areas reporting, the fall warbler 
migration began in August and continued on into Sep- 
tember and early October. Kinglets, vireos and_ fly- 
catchers accompanied them. No great waves were 
reported with the exception mentioned under weather 
in Wisconsin (Kemper). The warbler migration was 
disappointing this fall along Lake Michigan near 
Battle Creek. Fewer than 100 were caught in mist 
nets (Walkinshaw). 

Grosbeaks, Finches —There were large flocks of 
Pine Siskins in birch trees and about 100 Evening 
Grosbeaks at feeders through November in Hubbard 
County, Minn. (Mrs. P. A. Becker). At Madison, 
Wis. scattered flocks of Pine Siskins were seen from 
the middle of October on through the fall (Soulen). 
At Mud Lake Wildlife Refuge, Minn. Snow Buntings 
arrived on Oct. 10 and large flocks remained through 
November (Perkuchin). About 25 Snow Buntings 
were seen in Hennepin County, Minn., Nov. 25 (Mrs. 
E. W. Joul). Snow Buntings were reported from 
lower Huron Park, Wayne Co., Mich. (Kelley). In 
Ramsey County, Minn. a small flock of Red Cross- 
bills was seen on Nov. 25 (R. E. Cole). In Michigan, 
Red Crossbills were reported from Grosse Ile (Stan- 
ton) and Southfield township (Tomoff). Flocks total- 
ing 400 Red Crossbills were noted at Seney Wildlife 
Refuge, Nov. 26, and flocks totaling 100 White- 
winged Crossbills were seen on Dec. 4 (Wilson). A 
small flock of White-winged Crossbills was noted in 
Hennepin County, Minn., Nov. 4 (Lupient). The 
first report of Common Redpoll in Seney Wildlife 
Refuge, Mich. was on Nov. 26 (Wilson). At Two 
Harbors, Minn. on Lake Superior there were two 
flocks of Lapland Longspurs, Oct. 3 (Perkins). 

Sparrows.—In Chippewa Falls, Wis. the number of 
White-throated Sparrows was phenomenal, a 7 per 
cent increase over 1959 (Kemper). A good migration 
of White-crowned and White-throated Sparrows oc- 
curred in the Detroit, Mich. area, although Fox Spar- 
rows were quite scarce (Kelley). At Battle Creek, 
Mich. White-throated Sparrows and Swamp Sparrows 
were abundant, Nov. 2 (Walkinshaw). In Minnesota 
the sparrow migration was normal. All reports indi- 
cate an unprecedented number of Slate-colored Juncos 
throughout the Region —Mary LupiENT, Minnesota 
Museum of Natural Histor). Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


++ 


MIDDLEWESTERN PRAIRIE REGION.—The 
entire Region had average or above-normal tempera- 
tures until the last few days of November. Des 
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Moines, Iowa had a record 86° on Oct. 11 (and a 
record 26°, Oct. 19, 20). Only Iowa received near 
normal precipitation, and statewide drought prevailed 
in Ohio; other states recorded below-average rainfall 
About 16 cold fronts passed at regular intervals during 
the period; except for those in late November, all were 
rather weak. 

There were few pronounced flight waves as birds 
evidently trickled through over an extended migration 
period, resulting in many late departure dates. Most 
observers considered it a poor and colorless migration. 
High points were the unusually large numbers of Blue 
Geese and Snow Geese that stopped off for several 
weeks, excellent shorebird movements in several areas, 
and the appearance of Snowy Owls and Red Crossbills. 

On the night of Sept. 19-20, at least 281 birds 
struck a TV tower near Davenport, Iowa; among the 
25 species involved were 90 thrushes and 136 warblers 
(Tom Morrissey, Peter Petersen, Jr.). At an air base 
near Bunker Hill, Ind. a ceilometer evidently caused 
the deaths of about 300 unidentified birds during Sep- 
tember. 

Grebes, Gannets, Herons, Ibis.—In the Port Clin- 
ton, Ohio, area, 110 Horned Grebes were recorded on 
Oct. 25 (Laurel Van Camp). Western Grebes were 
sighted at Wilmette, Ill. (4, Nov. 12, Robert Russell) 
and Miller, Ind. (3, Oct. 9 and 11, Helen Lane, Har- 
old Fetter). Four adult Gannets over Lorain, Ohio, 
Aug. 30, were unusual (Mrs. Annette B. Flanigan, 
fide Bertram C. Raynes). Relatively few Little Blue 
Herons appeared. A Cattle Egret at Bowling Green, 
Ky., Nov. 9, adds a new locality record for that spe- 
cies (Gordon Wilson, L. Y. Lancaster). Common 
Egrets lingered until Nov. 17 at Crab Orchard Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge, Carterville, Ill. (Lee Bush) 
Another was present on Nov. 12 in Ottawa County. 
Ohio (Milton B. Trautman), and a Least Bittern was 
seen there on Nov. 13 (LV). On July 18, a White 
Ibis came to roost with herons and egrets on the 
Squaw Creek Nat'l Wildlife Refuge. Mound City, Mo 
(Floyd Lawhon, Harold Bradley ) 

Swans. Geese, Ducks —The number of Whistling 
Swans in northern Ohio was decreased: most of the 
flight through Ottawa County occurred on Nov. 10 
(MBT). Canada Goose flights arrived in northwest- 
ern Indiana, Sept. 14 (Edward L. Richardson). and at 
Crab Orchard. Sept. 20 (LB). A major migration oc- 
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curred in the Region, Oct. 6-8, and another between 
Oct. 16 and 24. The peak of 66,600 was reached at 
Crab Orchard by Oct. 28. A White-fronted Goose 
appeared at the St. Marys Fish Hatchery, St. Marys, 
Ohio in early November (fide Jay M. Sheppard). The 
Snow Goose—Blue Goose migration was unusual in 
that many thousands stopped off and remained for 
several weeks. The greatest numbers evidently mi- 
grated between Oct. 19 and 24. A “conservative” es- 
timate of the population at Squaw Creek was 100,000 
(James Rising). There were 7000 at the Willow 
Slough Game Preserve, Morocco, Ind. on Nov. 28 
(Warren S. Rowe), but they departed on Dec. 8 
(William B. Barnes). The ratio of Snow Geese to 
Blue Geese at Peoria, Ill. was 3 to 7, compared to the 
usual | to 9 (Ferd Luthy). A major flight of Mal- 
lards and Black Ducks arrived at Willow Slough 
between Nov. 26 and 30, bringing the total duck 
population to 175,000 (Will E. Madden). Mallards 
reached a peak of 12,000 at Crab Orchard, Nov. 10 
(LB). A ‘heavy movement” of Mallards, Black Ducks, 
Pintails, Green-winged Teal, and Blue-winged Teal 
cccurred the last week of August in Ottawa County, 
Ohio (LV). In general, ducks were decreased in num- 
ber. Redheads, Canvasbacks, and Lesser Scaups showed 
drastic reductions in Ohio; 4500 Lesser Scaups were 
observed in migration at Wilmette, Nov. 5 (RR) and 
1650 were at Crab Orchard, Nov. 4 (LB). Two Old- 
squaws were shot near Davenport (fide PP, Jr.). 
Hooded Mergansers totaled 400 and Common Mer- 


gansers 1390 at Crab Orchard on Nov. 30. Red- 
breasted Mergansers were abundant at Cleveland 
(4000, Nov. 5, William and Nancy Klamm), and 


1000 were sighted on Nov. 12 at Wilmette (RR). 

Vutures, Hawks.—On Oct. 30 at Utica, Ohio, 100 
Turkey Vultures and 3 Black Vultures came to a roost 
where hundreds of vultures were seen 3 winters ago 
(Marie Greider, fide Mrs. C. R. Wagner). A large 
hawk flight (450 in 1 hour) composed mainly of 
buteos, with some Cooper's Hawks, Sharp-shinned 
Hawks, and Sparrow Hawks, occurred at Quincy, IIl., 
Sept. 25 (T. E. Musselman). On Nov. 5 at Skokie, 
Ill., 58 Red-tailed, 5 Red-shouldered, 2 Marsh, 2 
Rough-legged, and 36 unidentified hawks passed in 
2 hours (Stanley Hedeen, Charles Easterberg, fide 
RR). Broad-winged Hawk flights were recorded in 
September as follows: 18th, 50, Louisville, Ky., Mrs. 
F. W. Stamm; 22nd, 50, Mooresville, Ind., Robert S. 
Gregory; 24th, 100, Marble Rock, Iowa, Pearl Knoop. 
The Rough-legged Hawk was first seen at Mammoth 
Cave Nat'l Park, Ky. on Sept. 29 (GW). Near Iowa 
City, Iowa, 40 to 50 Marsh Hawks were observed, 
Nov. 14 (Fred W. Kent). 

Cranes, Rails —A Sandhill Crane was sighted at 
Louisville on Sept. 17 and 18 (Haven Wiley, Roderic 
Sommers) and at Crab Orchard, Oct. 7 (LB). A flock 
of 46 was noted on Oct. 21 at Brown County State 
Park, Ind. (fide Charles Keller). The King Rail ap- 
pears to be ‘“‘on the verge of extirpation” in Ohio 
(MBT); a straggler was seen on Nov. 11 at Cleve- 
land (Owen Davies). December 3 was a late date for 
a Virginia Rail at Oxford, Ohio (JMS). 

Shorebirds.—Shorebird flights at several Ohio sites, 
Indianapolis, Ind., and Crab Orchard were excellent, 


probably because of the seasonal availability of exten- 
sive mud flats. Piping Plovers were found at Ash- 
tabula, Ohio from Aug. 20 to Oct. 23 (Jon Ahlquist, 
Paul H. Savage) and at Indianapolis, Aug. 14 (CK). 
The Am. Golden Plover was reported from 6 locali- 
ties; 1 lingered until Nov. 26 at Des Moines, Iowa 
(Woodward H. Brown). The following late dates 
were obtained for the Black-bellied Plover: St. Marys, 
Nov. 26, Emerson Kemsies, JMS; Crab Orchard, Nov. 
30, LB; Ashtabula, Nov. 13, JA, PHS; Louisville, 
Nov. 13, Mabel Slack, Mrs. FWS; Wilmette, Nov. 9, 
RR; Columbus, Ohio, Nov. 24, W. T. Furniss, fide 
Edward S. Thomas. Single Whimbrels were reported 
at Ashtabula, Sept. 27 (William A. Davis) and Oct. 
1 (Al Newkirk). At Indiana Dunes State Park, 18 
Willets were observed on Aug. 13 (Allen C. Mon- 
tague), and the species remained until Sept. 30 at 
Ashtabula (AN). Up to 40 Stilt Sandpipers a day 
were recorded in Ohio (MBT). The numerous re- 
ports of increased numbers of Buff-breasted Sand- 
pipers were encouraging; on Sept. 5, there were 18 at 
Indianapolis (CK), and at Chicago's 103rd_ Street 
cinder flats 45 were counted, Sept. 8 (HL, HF). 
There were “more than ever before” in the Colum- 
bus area (EST), and the species appeared at several 
other areas in the Region. An Am. Avocet, which re- 
mained 6 weeks at St. Louis, Mo., was unusual there 
(J. Earl Comfort). : 

Jaegers, Gulls, Terns.—The annual jaeger flight at 
the southern tip of Lake Michigan was almost nil, but 
the few (unidentified) seen arrived early (Sept. 9-13, 
Raymond Grow, HF, HL). An immature Long-tailed 
Jaeger picked up alive by Gus Bartel in Parma, Ohio, 
Sept. 13, died at the Cleveland Zoo; Dr. H. C. Ober- 
holser identified it (fide BCR). An Iceland Gull was 
at Michigan City, Nov. 20 (RG). On Oct. 8, an 
estimated 20,000 Ring-billed Gulls were concentrated 
at Cleveland (WK). Over 100 Franklin's Gulls at 
Louisville, Nov. 2, were unusual (Haven Wiley). 
This was the second consecutive year that the usual 
September and October build-up of gulls and terns 
on the southern end of Lake Michigan failed to 
materialize (RG). At Wilmette, not a tern was seen 
after Sept. 19 (RR). At Cleveland, 1500 Common 
Terns passed on Aug. 21 (WK), and 500 passed east- 
ward in 20 minutes there on Nov. 5 (Donald L. 
Newman); 7 remained until Nov. 18 in Ottawa Coun- 
ty, Ohio (LVC). 

Doves, Owls, Nighthawks.—For 10 days in Septem- 
ber, 1500 Mourning Doves came morning and evening 
to feed on spilled wheat near Utica, Ohio (Joseph 
Berg). Snowy Owls were reported from 9 Iccalities 
in Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, and Ohio; 1 at Erl- 
anger, Ky. on Oct. 21 or 22 (Valerie DaCosta, fide 
Mrs. FWS) was the earliest and the southernmost. 
Few Short-eared Owls were reported. The major Com- 
men Nighthawk migration occurred on Aug. 29 in 
Indiana and Kentucky, though smaller flights came 
earlier and later; “hundreds” passed in central Ohio, 
Sept. 23 (MBT), and the latest record was on Oct. 
19, Wilmette (SH). 

Hummingbirds, Woodpeckers, Swallows.—On Sept. 
7, 50 Ruby-throated Hummingbirds were counted in 
1 mile of driving at Quincy (TEM). A Pileated 
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Woodpecker in southern Union County, Ohio repre- 
sented another range extension in that state (Mrs. 
Winifred Smith, fide EST). Over 1100 Purple Mar- 
tins passed west at the Cleveland lakefront on Aug. 
21 in 3 hours (WK, NK). 

Wrens, Thrushes, Waxwings.—A Long-billed Marsh 
Wren was singing before dawn, Nov. 11, Ottawa 
County, Ohio (MBT), and the species was recorded 
on Nov. 24 at Cleveland (OD). At least 1265 Robins 
accompanied icterids to a roost in Indianapolis on Oct. 
7 (CK). A Wood Thrush lingered at Cleveland until 
Nov. 7 (OD). Hundreds of Swainson’s Thrushes and 
Gray-cheeked Thrushes passed in Keokuk County, 
Iowa on Aug. 29 (Gerald P. Morsello), and at Ash- 
tabula heavy flights of both species occurred on Sept. 
17 and 18 (JA). Swainson’s Thrushes reached a peak 
at Cleveland on Sept. 17 (WK, NK). Eastern Blue- 
birds are still scarce over most of the Region. They 
have reached a new low at Columbia, Mo. (Mrs. O. 
R. Johnson). At Oxford, Ohio, none appeared from 
early June to mid-October, but 60 to 75 were observed 
along 4.2 miles of road, Oct. 23 (JMS). Only 2 
sightings were made at Quincy (TEM); none was 
seen throughout the fall period at Ashtabula (PHS); 
only 1 sighting was made all fall at Cleveland (OD). 
On Oct. 21, 50 were seen near Iowa City (FWK). 
A Bohemian Waxwing was at Des Moines, Nov. 26 
(WHB). 

Warblers.—The warbler migration was rather poor 
in the western part of the Region. At Quincy, there 
were “fewer ... than I've experienced in 50 years 
of bird study’” (TEM). In contrast, the “heaviest war- 
bler concentration I have ever seen” occurred on 
Sept. 4 at Cleveland (Mrs. ABF). In general, flights 
were moderate and spaced over a longer period than 
usual. Reported waves occurred on Aug. 28-31 and 
Sept. 4-5, 8, 11, and 17-21. A Cerulean Warbler on 
Oct. 9 at Ashtabula (PHS) was late. On Sept. 8, 12 
species of warblers arrived at Des Moines (Joe Ken- 
nedy). 

Fringillids—An Indigo Bunting remained until 
Oct. 16 at Cleveland (OD). Pine Siskins were more 
abundant than usual at Kansas City, Mo. (JR). Red 
Crossbills were sighted at 9 localities in Illinois, In- 
diana, Missouri, and Ohio. A Baird's Sparrow was 
present on Oct. 6 at Kansas City (Felicia Bart, fide 
JR). The first Le Conte's Sparrow for southwestern 
Ohio since 1936 was found on Oct. 29 (EK, e¢ al., 
fide JMS). Slate-colored Juncos were late in arriving 
at several places and appeared in decreased numbers. 
A large flight of sparrows at Quincy on Oct. 20 con- 
tained Harris’, White-throated, Lincoln's, Swamp, and 
Song (TEM).—RussELL E. MUMForD, Department 
of Forestry and Conservation, Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Ind. 


CENTRAL SOUTHERN REGION.—Autumn was 
warm, with normal or above-normal rainfall in more 
than half the Region. Only in southeastern Mississippi 
and Louisiana's Florida Parishes was the average 
temperature for the months of September through 
November below normal, and only in a small portion 
of northwestern Arkansas was precipitation less than 
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50 per cent of normal. In spite of the general warmth, 
incursions of cool air were fairly frequent during the 
period when birds were migrating. Monthly totals for 
cool fronts reaching the Region (first figure) and 
penetrating to the coast (second figure) were as fol- 
lows: July, 5-2; August, 3-0; September, 3-1; October, 
7-3; November, 8-7. Ethel, the first hurricane dis- 
covered by the new meteorological instrument system, 
developed in the Gulf with wind speeds comparable 
to those of Donna. By the afternoon of Sept. 15, 
however, when the storm reached the coast near Bil- 
oxi, Miss. Ethel had lost hurricane force. The only 
ornithological rarities associated with this disturbance 
were the 2 Sooty Terns mentioned beyond. 

To say that the visible features of landbird migra- 
tion that developed under these circumstances were 
generally unexciting would be an understatement. 
Deubtless encouraged by the infiltration of vanguard 
migrants in late summer, a correspondent in New 
Orleans (MM) wrote on Aug. 26: ‘From what little 
I have seen fall migration ought to be good.”’ By the 
end of the period, this same observer was calling the 
fall movement ‘the worst I have ever seen 
almost non-existent,’ and another New Orleansian 
(HBC) concurred that “migrants were very few.” 
Similar views were expressed elsewhere: “birds are 
very scarce . . . even more so than last year’’ (ABT, 
southern Mississippi); “no warbler migration to 
speak about’’ (MGV, northern Mississippi); ‘rather 
sparse field migration” (ARL, Middle Tennessee) ; 
“worst in my experience (FMW, Northwest Fla.). 

Even so, there were flashes of apparent bird abun- 
dance in choice situations, as these further quotations 
testify: “the shorebird and flycatcher migration was 
the finest ever” (MGV); ‘near Covington, La. on 
Oct. 15-16, I saw more birds than in the rest of the 
fall taken collectively” (MMM); “got 134 species 
including a fine concentration of migrants at Hackber- 
ry—Solitary, White-eyed, Red-eyed, Yellow-throated, 
and Philadelphia Vireos all in 1 tree . . . Peregrine, 
Pigeon, and Sparrow Hawk” seen in check-list order 
(JPG describing an Oct. 15-16 visit to Cameron 
Parish; ‘truly phencmenal as regards numbers of some 
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of the smaller woodland birds . . . 27 species of war- 
blers’’) (TAI speaking of JLD’s list for Dauphin Is- 
land, Ala. on Sept. 16, the day after Ethel; ‘‘on the 
night of Sept. 28-29, we got our big 284 in 2 hours 
flight which broke the NW Arkansas record’ (DAJ 
reporting lunar observations). 

The autumn crop of stray western birds was so 
poor that our customary separate section devoted to 
them has been omitted. TV tower casualties, on the 
other hand, have merited special treatment. Earliest- 
evers and latest-evers, though far less numerous than 
last year, have provided lists of substantial length. In 
these lists, which immediatedly follow, the dates 
as usual are presumed to be all-time fall extremes for 
the entire “Central-Southern” portion of the states 
concerned; dates that exceed the previous extreme by 
a week or more appear in boldface; and, unless other- 
wise specified, the record is of a single individual. 

Unprecedentedly Early Arrivals —Forty-one records, 
representing 28 species and 59 individuals, were ear- 
lier than in previous seasons of southward migration 
—decisively fewer than in fall 1959, when compa- 
rable figures were 53-38-100. Common Loon: Oct. 8 
at Lake St. John, La. (AWC). Horned Grebe: Oct. 8 
in Elmore County, Ala. (AH). Eared Grebe: Oct. 8 
at Lake St. John, La. (AWC). Pied-billed Grebe: 
Aug. 2 at Nashville, Tenn. (HEP). Whistling Swan: 
Nov. 1 at Wheeler Refuge, Ala. (3 imm. on Nov. 1, 
2 until Nov. 17—CMP, HB, HG). Mallard: Aug. 21 
at Cameron, La. (2¢6—JPG, HBN, WP); Sept. 2 at 
Pilottown (2—-LEW); Sept. 9 near Claiborne, Miss. 
(LEW, SGC). Blue-winged Teal: Aug. 9 at Living- 
ston, Ala. (JJ). Am. Widgeon: Sept. 21 at Wheeler 
Refuge, Ala. (S—DCH). Shoveler: Aug. 27 near 
Shreveport, La. (2—HHJ). Virginia Rail: Sept. 7 
west of Bayou Caddy, Miss. (LEW, SGC); Sept. 10 
at Nashville, Tenn. (TV casualty—ARL). Sora: Aug. 
17 at Pensacola, Fla. (found dead—FMW). Yellow 
Rail: see section on Rails. Am. Golden Plover: Oct. 
7 at Birmingham, Ala. (3—TAI, IFS, EB). Solitary 
Sandpiper: June 30 at Okaloo, Fla. (HMS). Dunlin: 
Sept. 4 at the Chandeleur Islands, La. (JPG); Oct. 
12 and 14 at Nashville, Tenn. (1 each day—HEP). 
Herring Gull: Oct. 3 at Nashville, Tenn. (ad.— 
HEP). Groove-billed Ani: Aug. 23 at Pecan Island, 
La. (S—JMV, FL). Western Kingbird: Aug. 31 at 
Pensacola, Fla. (FMW). Least Flycatcher: Aug. 29 
at Laurel Hill, Fla. (calling—HMS). Orange-crowned 
Warbler: Sept. 24 at Nashville, Tenn. (JCO). Nash- 
ville Warbler: Aug. 31 at New Orleans, La. ( $— 
SAG). Mourning Warbler: Sept. 4 at Dauphin Is- 
land, Ala. (JLD); Sept. 4 at Nashville, Tenn. (HEP). 
Western Meadowlark: Oct. 7 at Thibodaux, La. 
(ART); Oct. 9 at Buras, La. (SAG). Western Tan- 
ager: Sept. 16 at New Orleans (SAG). Pine Siskin: 
Nov. 25 at Murfreesboro, Ark. (4—BBC, LC). Le 
Conte’s Sparrow: Oct. 6 at oil rig off South Pass, La. 
(LEW). Clay-colored Sparrow: Sept. 29-Oct. 1 at 
Pilottown, La. (LEW). Lincoln Sparrow: Oct. 14 at 
Dauphin Island, Ala. (2 banded—TAI, ef al.). A 
striking feature of this list is the dominance water bird 
species over landbird species 16 to 12, whereas the 
corresponding ratio last fall was a mere 7 to 31. 
October edged out September as the month with the 


most early records. Louisiana and Alabama again 
took first and second place as the leading contributors, 
but Tennessee nosed out Northwest Florida for third. 

Unprecedentedly Late Departures—For the first 
time in 5 years, observations in this category were 
fewer than unprecedentedly early arrivals, and they 
were decidedly so—only 18 records, representing 12 
species and 25 individuals (a drop from 68-38-132 
in 1959). The dates were about evenly distributed 
among the 3 fall months, with Northwest Florida and 
Tennessee sharing top honors. All but two of the 
records were of landbirds. Black-necked Stilt: Oct. 15 
at Dauphin Island, Ala. (imm.—HH, TAI, ef al.). 
Common Tern: Sept. 24 at Nashville, Tenn. (10— 
LT). Ruby-throated Hummingbird: Oct. 27 at Tex- 
arkana, Ark. (TGH). Yellow-bellied Flycatcher: Sept. 
18, 25, and Oct. 7 at Pensacola, Fla. (1 each day, 
Sept. 25 bird collected—JTB, FMW). Traill’s Fly- 
catcher: Oct. 17 at Dauphin Island, Ala. (banded— 
JCR, MLR). Wood Thrush: Nov. 13 at Pensacola, 
Fla. (traffic casualty—FMW ). Gray-cheeked Thrush: 
Nov. 13 at Pensacola, Fla. (LEG, FMW). Prothono- 
tary Warbler: Oct. 4 at Pensacola, Fla. (FMW). 
Worm-eating Warbler: Sept. 28, 30 at Nashville, 
Tenn. (1 each day, TV casualties—WH). Tennessee 
Warbler: Nov. 28 at Nashville, Tenn. (CWF). Black- 
throated Blue Warbler: Nov. 24, 27, 28 at New 
Orleans, La. (1 ¢ each time—JMH, CLE); Nov. 25 
at Dauphin Island, Ala. (6 —HAJE, CLE). Summer 
Tanager: Oct. 30 at Nashville, Tenn. (ad. 6 —ARM). 

The Television Toll—Known casualties at the 
Nashville TV towers totaled 3683 birds of 77 spe- 
cies. This great increase over the figures of former 
years was partially due to increased surveillance. To 
Mrs. Laskey's persistent daily searching from Septem- 
ber to November at WSIX was added improved cov- 
erage of WSM, mainly by personnel of the Tennessee 
Game and Fish Commission. In fact, the WSM pick- 
ups, representing 6 dates (Sept. 27-30, Oct. 16 and 
17), accounted for 2130 individuals of 59 species, 
well over half the total. The victims at WSIX, more 
various as to species but fewer in the aggregate, were 
nevertheless numerous enough by themselves to estab- 
lish a record-breaking kill for the city. The 11 species 
collected at the 2 towers in the greatest numbers were: 
Ovenbird, 793; Red-eyed Vireo, 527; Tennessee War- 
bler, 456; Magnolia Warbler, 303; Catbird, 219; 
Bay-breasted Warbler, 123; Yellowthroat, 116; Chest- 
nut-sided Warbler, 111; Gray-cheeked Thrush, 108: 
Am. Redstart, 97; Swainson’s Thrush, 82. In contrast, 
almost daily visits to the WBRZ tower in Baton 
Rouge (EAT) produced only 14 dead birds. Unfortu- 
nately no check-up was made on Sept. 29. The ant- 
eaten remnants of the birds that died there on the 
night of the 28th were not retrieved until the morn- 
ing of the 30th. They amounted to only 11 individuals 
of 4 species but included a Pied-billed Grebe, a novelty 
at this station. 

Loons and Pelecaniform Birds——A_ Red-throated 
Loon, only the second ever reported for Mississippi 
was seen at Gulfport, Nov. 28 (LEW). An unusually 
large flock of at least 1000 White Pelicans visited a 
sandbar in the Mississippi River near Rosedale, Miss. 
on Oct. 8 (Vaidens, BS-V, JAF), and the flock of 45 
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to 50 that arrived at Mobile Bay in early July re- 
mained through September (JLD, FMW, MWG). 
Sightings of Brown Pelicans continued to be extremely 
rare on the mainland (ABT, e¢ a/.), but more than 
300 were seen near the Chandeleur Islands on Sept. 
7, along with more than 3000 Magnificent Frigate- 
birds (SAG). It was once thought that the frigate- 
birds congregated on these islands to steal food from 
the pelicans, but with the present ratio of roughly 10 
predators to 1 victim this explanation no longer seems 
plausible. Magnificent Frigate-birds noted in groups 
of 50 to 70 at Pensacola on Sept. 16, the day after 
Hurricane Ethel, reached a total unprecedented for that 
area—more than 250 birds (FMW), and on Sept. 12 
more than 200 were seen off Biloxi, Miss. (LEW, 
SGC). An exhausted and dying imm. Gannet picked 
up at Fort Morgan on Sept. 2 (JLD) became the 
first Alabama specimen. 

Egrets, Storks— The Cattle Egret continues to 
thrive. A colony estimated at 190 pairs was estab- 
lished on Lacassine Refuge during the nesting season 
(JMV), and post-breeding counts in Louisiana ran 
high: 45+ near Des Allemands, July 23 (MMM): 
75 on the Delta Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, Aug. 11 
(JMV, JD); flock of 700, an all-time record for the 
Region, north of Creole, Sept. 14 (JMV); and a pos- 
sible pre-migratory gathering of 350 at Lacassine Ref- 
uge, Sept. 29 (JMV, JEP, JL). Two young birds 
with yellow bills and dark legs at Pensacola on Oct. 
8 and 9 (FMW) are the only Cattle Egrets ever seen 
in that area in fall. Approximately 20 Reddish Egrets 
were in sight at the same time on North Island, La., 
Sept. 3 (JRW, JMV, JPG); details are lacking con- 
cerning an individual in white phase reported at Gulf- 
port, Miss., Oct. 23 (CLE). The 200 Wood Ibis 
found at Island 69, north of Rosedale, Aug. 25 
(Vaidens, CEG) are the largest number ever recorded 
from that section of Mississippi. On Sept. 12 at Ferri- 
day, La., 300 Wood Ibis were counted and an addi- 
tional 200 to 300 were seen going to roost (AWC). 

Waterfowl.—A night flight of Canada Geese heard 
on Sept. 30 (HCM) marked the second earliest Nash- 
ville arrival for fall and was the vanguard of a migra- 
tion of the big honkers that as a whole was probably 
the earliest ever known there (ARL). By mid-Novem- 
ber the estimate of Canadas on the Wheeler Refuge in 
Alabama had reached 40,000, the highest population 
in its history (MHP, TZA). An imm. Brant, identi- 
fiable by its “noticeably white belly and lower breast” 
was studied at close range through a 40 X spotting 
scope in City Park, New Orleans, on Nov. 27 
(WJG). verified in the succeeding 2 days by others 
(SAG, MEL, Evanses), photographed in colored mo- 
tion pictures on Nov. 28 (BMM), and last seen on 
Nov. 30 (SAG). In the opinion of those who have 
scrutinized the film, the species is amply qualified for 
admission to the Louisiana list as the 388th entry. 
A small flock of Snow Geese at Dauphin Island, Oct. 
13 (Robinsons) gave Alabama its all-time earliest re- 
cord outside Wheeler Refuge. An individual collected 
at the same place a few days later (RWS) became the 
first preserved specimen for the state. A first-year Surf 
Scoter at Nashville, Oct. 31 (HEP, ARL) was the first 
found there in 29 years. During the ensuing 20 days, 
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a bird in the same plumage was noted at 3 different 
locations in the area (ARM, JCO, KAG, ARL). 

Hawks.—As the great mass flights of hawks moving 
down the Appalachians pass out over the Gulf coastal 
plain, they commonly disappear from view. One rea- 
son may be that, since the birds are no longer chan- 
neled along fixed flight lanes, observers find it difficult 
to be at the right place at the right time. This year, 
however, a biologist (RKY) did happen to be at the 
right place at the right time—10 miles south of Vid- 
alia, La. on Oct. 1, where he noted 4 huge flocks of 
presumptive Broad-winged Hawks circling at altitudes 
of 300 to 1100 feet. The total estimate of 3000 birds 
far exceeds any previous Louisiana hawk count in our 
files. In contrast, the largest flock of Broad-wings re- 
ported from Alabama this fall was the 87 seen near 
Huntsville, Sept. 23 (Robinsons). Single Harlan’s 
Hawks were identified 5 miles east of Fayetteville, 
Ark. on Oct. 23 (DAJ, FCJ) and at Grande Isle, La. 
on Oct. 29 (ART, EDL, MEC). A Rough-legged 
Hawk at Nashville, Oct. 5 (HEP) is the only one 
ever seen there in fall. A Bald Eagle 15 miles north- 
east of Pensacola, Sept. 4 (FMW) is the first recorded 
in that area since April 1958. 

Rails.—The Yellow Rail in Louisiana in autumn 
furnishes an example of a species that is actually 
rather common but unccmmonly recorded. The hay 
mowers, the men who flush it most frequently, assert 
that it arrives in Louisiana in late summer; yet in 
previous autumns no ornithologist had recorded a 
Yellow Rail earlier than Oct. 21 and none had seen 
one in the Baton Rouge area since the A.O.U. meet- 
ing in 1952. In late September 1960, observers spent 
several hours following mowing machines without 
finding the species. Then on Oct. 10 at Sunshine, La., 
5 were flushed and one of them captured in the hand 
(EAT, RJN, ETA, LCB, DGB, SLW). At least 4 
other individuals were observed during the ensuing 
week. Three Yellow Rails were casualties at Nash- 
ville TV towers—more than in all previous years com- 
bined. One on Sept. 28 (WH, ARL) tied the earliest 
arrival for our part of Tennessee; another on Oct. 18 
(ARL) was the latest ever. On Oct. 6, a King Rail 
landed on an oil rig about 3 miles off South Pass, La. 
and was captured (LEW). Two Virginia Rails were 
flushed in dry hay fields by mowing machines during 
the hunt for Yellow Rails at Sunshine on Oct. 10 
(LCB, DGB). A Sora picked up at the WSIX TV 
tower at Nashville on Oct. 16 (ARL) was the latest 
ever recorded in Middle Tennessee. 

Shorebirds—In the Mississippi River, near Rose- 
dale, 287 miles inland from the Gulf of Mexico, there 
is a sandbar 114 miles long and a mile wide. This 
year the bar was the site of what Vaiden called the 
greatest shorebird concentrations in the history of 
northern Mississippi and made the major contribution 
to the following list of inland semirarities—the long- 
est ever reported in the Region. Piping Plover: 5 (2 
collected) on the Rosedale bar, Aug. 30, first for 
Bolivar County (Vaidens, JAF, CEG). Am. Golden 
Plover: 1 on bar, Aug. 29 (Vaiden); 2 at Bush Lake, 
Sept. 14, earliest ever for Middle Tennessee (HEP): 
16 including 1 in partial breeding plumage at New 
Orleans, Nov. 22 (SAG): 2 near Texarkana, Ark. 
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(13 miles east), Nov. 26 (Coffeys, Gardners); 1 at 
Booker, Ark., Dec. 3, tying the latest date for the 
state (BBC). Black-bellied Plover: 2 on Aug. 29 fol- 
lowed by 16 (2 collected) on Oct. 8 on Rosedale bar 
(Vaidens, JAF, CEG, BS-V); 1 ad. at Nashville, 
Sept. 17, second fall record for that area (JCO, HEP); 
7 in Washington County, Ark., 5 miles east of Fay- 
etteville on Oct. 29, first for northwestern Arkansas 
north of the Arkansas River (DAJ). Ruddy Turn- 
stone: 7 at Lonoke, Ark., Sept. 4, as many as the all- 
time total previously recorded in the state (Scarletts, 
Jamisons); 1 on Rosedale bar, Nov. 5 (Vaidens, 
JAF, BS-V). Whimbrel: 1 collected on Rosedale bar, 
Aug. 29, third Mississippi specimen (MGV). Knot: 
2 collected on Rosedale bar, Aug. 29, first for north- 
ern Mississippi (Vaidens, CEG, JAF); 1 at Nashville, 
Sept. 17, collected on Sept. 20, first for that area and 
probably only the third for Tennessee (JCO, HEP). 
Baird's Sandpiper: 7 collected on Rosedale sandbar, 
Sept. 3-17, following only 2 previous records for the 
state (Vaidens, CEG, JAF, BS-V). Dunlin (see also 
Early Arrivals): 3 at Geridge, Ark., Oct. 8, fifth state 
record (DAJ); 1 at Booker, Ark., Oct. 15 (BBC). 
Dowitcher sp.: 1 collected on Rosedale bar, Aug. 29, 
second record for northern Mississippi (Vaidens, JAF, 
CEG). Stilt Sandpiper: 10 on Rosedale bar, Aug. 29 
(Vaidens, e/ al.). Buff-breasted Sandpiper: 8 on Aug. 
29 (second Mississippi record), 18 on Sept. 1, count 
of 28 on Sept. 3, count of 42 on Sept. 7, a total of 7 
specimens taken, all on the Rosedale bar (Vaidens, 
JAF, CEG, BS-V); 2 at Nashville, Sept. 11, second 
record for that area (JCO, HEP). Sanderling: 2 (1 
collected) on Aug. 19 and 3 (2 collected) on Sept. 
17 on Rosedale bar (Vaidens, et al.); 3 at Nashville, 
Aug. 22, Sept. 13 and 17, following only one previous 
record for that area (HEP). Am. Avocet: 2 near 
Bossier City, La., Aug. 27 (PG, HHJ, JRS); at least 
6 at Wheeler Refuge, Ala., Sept. 29 (DCH, HHG);: 
1 at Booker, Ark., Oct. 1 (BBC); 1 collected on 
Rosedale sandbar, Oct. 22, second Mississippi speci- 
men (Vaidens, ef al.). Notable shorebird occurrences 
on or near the coast included: a Whimbrel at Pen- 
sacola on Sept. 11 and 2 more on Sept. 13 (FMW) 
and the second specimen for Mississippi, taken at 
Gulfport on Sept. 12 (SGC); 3 flocks of Knots, 
totaling 20 birds, on the Chandeleur Islands, La., 
Sept. 4 (JMV, JRW, JPG); a Baird's Sandpiper at 
Pensacola, Oct. 28 (JTB); a flock of 19 Marbled 
Godwits on the Chandeleurs, Sept. 4 (JRW, JMV, 
JPG); 3 Am. Avocets at Apalachicola, Oct. 23, second 
record in our files for Northwest Florida (HHW); 
12 Black-necked Stilts at Pilottown, La., Sept. 2 
(LEW). 

Gulls, Terns.—Unusual for their numbers were 125 
Bonaparte’s Gulls at Old Hickory Dam near Nash- 
ville, Nov. 27 (ARM, JCO, HEP) and 36 Franklin's 
Gulls at Fort Smith, Ark., Oct. 23 (BWB, WJS). A 
Sooty Tern was observed at Pensacola, 1 day after 
Hurricane “Ethel’’ (CJK), and 3 days later one was 
found dead at Prattville, Ala. more than 140 miles 
from the Gulf (fide JEK). The latter had been banded 
as a chick at Bush Key on July 9, 1960. A Least Tern 
at Birmingham on Oct. 3 (HHW) is the latest ever 
recorded in the interior of Alabama. A first-year Cas- 


pian Tern floating dead in Bush Lake, Nashville, on 
the afternoon of Sept. 11 (HEP) was presumably one 
of a flock of 12 seen at the same place that morning 
(JCO). It had been banded in July at Hat Island, 
Lake Michigan. 

Doves, Cuckoos, Owls, Hummingbirds.—A White- 
winged Dove banded in June 1960 in Mexico was 
recovered in an exhausted condition at Biloxi, Miss., 
Oct. 17 (CEW). The only other White-winged Doves 
thus far reported this fall have been in Louisiana: 1 
at Lacassine Refuge on Nov. 4 (RA, JJL); 1 near 
Gueydan, La. on Oct. 21 (RA); and 2 in the Buras- 
Venice area (SAG, MEL). On Sept. 9, after the open- 
ing of the dove season, 2 young Mourning Doves were 
banded in the nest (KAG). A Mourning Dove in the 
rare reddish phase was collected near Belle Mina, 
Ala. on Oct. 24 (EPG). A young Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo with the plumage still in quills and no tail 
was noted at Nashville on the late date of Sept. 15 
(KAG, ARL). Two Black-billed Cuckoos picked up 
at a Nashville TV tower, Oct. 17 (WH, HEP) 
apparently set a new late departure date for Middle 
Tennessee. Though Groove-billed Anis have not reap- 
peared in Louisiana in last year’s sensational numbers, 
observations there have been fairly widespread: Pecan 
Island (see Early Arrivals); 1, five miles east of 
Cameron, Oct. 16 (JPG); 1 in the Buras-Venice area, 
Oct. 9 (SAG, MEL); 2 in the Pontchartrain Park, 
New Orleans, Oct. 25 (SAG). A Burrowing Owl that 
had been sitting daily on a chimney in Cleveland, 
Miss. was shot on Nov. 26 (JAF, BS-V) at the insist- 
ence of the superstitious owner of the house. An un- 
precedently large swarm of hummingbirds, estimated 
to comprise between 500 and 1000 individuals, was 
observed on Sept. 11 feeding at blue flowers in a 
cornfield at Church Point, La. (RB). 

Flycatchers.—The only out-and-out novelty among 
western birds was one that may visit us more fre- 
quently than we know but that has never before been 
recorded in the Region or anywhere east of the Mis- 
sissippi River—the Western Wood Pewee. A spe- 
cimen was taken at Cleveland, Miss., Sept. 10 (MGV, 
JAF), and the identification was verified by Dr. 
Alexander Wetmore. Records of 2 observers (SAG, 
MMM) for the Western Kingbird at New Orleans and 
in the Mississippi Delta area involved 11 dates, from 
Aug. 26 to Nov. 25, and a total (not allowing for 
possible duplications) of 26 birds; but the only other 
reports of the species, in addition to the Early Arrival 
already noted, received were of 1 on Sept. 1 at 
Money, Miss. (WHT), 1 on Oct. 15 at Grand 
Chenier, La. (JPG), and 2 on Sept. 28-29 (1 present 
Sept. 30) at Donelson, Tenn. (ARM) in the Nash- 
ville area, where Western Kingbirds had been recorded 
only once previously. A presumably migratory flock 
of 100 Scissor-tailed Flycatchers going to roost at 
sundown at Garland, Ark. on Oct. 9 (CLG, TGH) 
is by far the largest ever encountered in the state. 
Records of migrants Scissor-tails east of the breeding 
range, representing a total of 19 birds, were obtained 
at Grand Isle (ART, EDL, MEC), in the Buras- 
Venice area (SAG, MEL), and at New Orleans (SAG, 
MMM, JMH, ef al.) on dates ranging from Oct. 9 
to Nov. 25. The Vermilion Flycatcher appeared at at 
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least 3 Louisiana localities: Johnsons Bayou (JPG), 


Rainey Refuge (NS), and New Orleans (SAG, 
MMM, JMH). The Yellow-bellied Flycatcher, a spe- 
cies extremely difficult to identify visually in the field 
in fall, was recorded at Hackberry, La., Aug. 20 
(JPG), when one was found giving its note. A 
Traill’s Flycatcher among the casualties at a Nashville 
TV tower on Sept. 10 (ARL) tied the all-time early 
fall arrival date for Middle Tennessee. The uncom- 
mon Olive-sided Flycatcher was observed more often 
than usual: Johnsons Bayou, La., Aug. 21 (JPG); 


Lakeshore, Miss., Aug. 27 (LEW); Calion, Ark., 

Aug. 28 (CA); New Orleans, Sept. 3 (MMM, 

JMH); Buras-Venice area, Oct. 9 (SAG, MEL). 
Swallows through Pipits—Ten Tree Swallows at 


Nashville on Oct. 20 (HEP) appear to be the latest 
ever recorded in Middle Tennessee. No Red-breasted 
Nuthatches have yet been reported, though Coffey 
checked suitable habitat in Arkansas, Tennessee, and 
Mississippi. A Brown Thrasher that lit on a ship 
about 210 miles off the New Jersey-Maryland coast 
on Oct. 1 stayed aboard until near the mouth of the 
Mississippi River and then flew to land (EL). Her- 
mit Thrushes remain extremely scarce; as active an 
observer as Gauthreaux has seen only 1 all fall. A 
Sprague’s Pipit returned to New Orleans on Nov. 6, 
and 3 others north of Reserve, La. on Nov. 13 were 
also east of their regular range (SAG). 

Warblers—A Parula Warbler was captured aboard 
the U. S. S. Woodson at 4:40 P.M., Sept. 19, when 
the ship was 8 to 10 miles south of the mouth of the 
Mississippi River (WLS). More than 100 Yellow 
Warblers were counted in a live oak at Thibodaux, 
La. between Sept. 11 and 20 (ART). Single Black- 
throated Blue Warblers were recorded at Cleveland, 
Miss. on Oct. 21 (2 collected—MGV, JAF) and at 
Johnsons Bayou, La. on Oct. 15 (4 seen—JPG). 
The only western warbler reported was a Black- 
throated Gray well-studied at Gulfport, Miss., Sept. 
26-27 (HDH., EBF). The second and third fall state 
records of the Mourning Warbler were obtained in 
Alabama, the last netted at Brownsboro on Sept. 28 
(Robinsons). 

Icterids —A belated imm. ¢ Orchard Oriole was 
carefully identified at Pensacola, Oct. 17-18 (FMW, 
JTB). Bullock's Orioles were reported 3 times: 92, 
City Park, New Orleans, Sept. 11; 5, Pontchartrain 
Park, New Orleans, Sept. 16 (SAG); 9, Pilottown, 
La., Oct. 6 (LEW). A dozen Brewer's Blackbirds at 
Pensacola, Nov. 9 (FMW) equaled the previous ear- 
liest fall arrival date for Northwest Florida. On Aug. 
27, when it is unusual to see more than 1 or 2 Brown- 
headed Cowbirds at Pensacola, 50 were found with a 
herd of cattle (FMW). 

Fringillids —Two Dickcissels were seen in a flock 
of House Sparrows at Okaloo, Fla., Nov. 18 (HMS). 
A Sharp-tailed Sparrow picked up at a Nashville tele- 
vision tower on Sept. 28 (ARL) was only the third 
ever found in Middle Tennessee. Two more Sharp- 
tail specimens were recovered at the tall TV tower at 
Baton Rouge, Oct. 20 and 22 (EAT). A Lark Spar- 
row seen at Dauphin Island, Nov. 25 (Evanses) 
would have been the latest for the state, were it not 
for an individual, previously unreported in these col- 
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umns, that stayed at Huntsville, Ala. from Oct. 4, 
1958 to Feb. 7, 1959 (Robinsons). A Slate-colored 
Junco that came aboard the same ship as the thrasher 
previously mentioned had a similar history (AL). 
Clay-colored Sparrows were noted as follows: 1 at 
Calion, Ark., Sept. 11 (HS, PWM); 3 at Dauphin 
Island, Ala., Sept. 16 (JLD); 1 near Cameron, La., 
Oct. 15 (JPG). Both the Arkansas and Alabama rec- 
ords were submitted as the third for their respective 
states, although Eugene Wilhelm found the species 
at Camp Chaffee, Ark. on 4 dates in the spring of 
1954. Late November checks at 3 Arkansas localities 
where Smith's Longspur has occurred in the past 
yielded positive results only on Nov. 26 at Texarkana, 
where 7 were seen (BBC). A Snow Bunting found 
at Memphis on Nov. 2 remained until Nov. 7 (OFI). 
Two other observers (BBC, AS) saw the bird on 
Nov. 5. 

Corrections.—Over the past year, a number of 
errors have accumulated. The “P. M. Mattocks’ as- 
sociated with several published Arkansas records is 
actually P. W. Mattocks. The first-mentioned observer 
for the Rosedale record of Lapland Longspurs in AFN 
14(3):317 should have been C. Edgar Grissom, not 
Goodpasture. The location of the Myrtle Warbler rec- 
ords on the same page should have been 1 mile east 
of Rosedale, not west. The correct dates for the Bul- 
lock’s Oriole at Panama City (also same page) are 
Jan. 7 to 12 instead of 15 to 20. There was no snow 
on the ground at Nashville in mid-April as stated in 
AFN 14(4):394. Dr. Stevenson has called attention 
to the following prior Northwest Florida records that 
equal or exceed alleged earliest or latest evers given 
on pp. 395-387 of that issue: Acadian Flycatcher, 
Whitfield, April 6, 1903; Black-throated Green War- 
bler, Cape San Blas, May 19, 1951 (HMS); Bay- 
breasted Warbler, St. Vincent Island, May 22, 1954 
(the competing dates May 8 and 13, were erroneously 
listed as early instead of late on p. 397); Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak, Whitfield, May 15, 1903. 

Contributors (in the alphabetic order of their ini- 
tials: sectional editors’ names in boldface).—C. Ama- 
son, E. T. Armstrong, R. Andrews, T. Z. Atkeson, 
B. W. Beall, D. G. Berrett, Emmie Brownlie, H. 
Blackwood, Joyce T. Baxter, L. C. Binford, R. Bod- 
man, A. W. Cook, Jr., Ben B. Coffey, Jr. (West 
Tennessee), H. B. Chase, Jr., Lula Coffey, M. E. 
Caldwell, S. G. Clawson, J. DeLime, J. L. Dorn, 
Cora L. Evans, H. A. J. Evans, Clara W. Fentress, 
J. A. Feduccia, C. E. Grissom, C. L. Gardner, E. P. 
Garrett, Jr.. H. H. Grammer, J. P. Gee, Katherine 
A. Goodpasture, L. E. Goodnight, M. W. Gaillard, 
P. George, S. A. Gauthreaux, Jr.. W. J. Graber III, 
A. Hooper, D. C. Hulse, H. D. Haberyan, J. D. 
Holmes, G. Hoffman, W. Hon, O. F. Irwin, Thomas 
A. Imhof (Alabama), Douglas A. James (Arkan- 
sas), Frances C. James, H. H. Jeter, J. Jackson, Mr. 
and Mrs. R. Jamison, C. J. Kahn, J. E. Keeler, Amelia 
R. Laskey (Middle Tennessee), E. Leary, Electa D. 
Levi, F. Ligas, J. J. Lynch, Mary E. Lewis, A. R. 
Munro, B. M. Myers, Jr., H. C. Monk, M. M. Myers. 
P. W. Mattocks, Jr., Hazel B. Nichols, J. C. Ogden. 
C. M. Parker, H. E. Parmer, J. E. Perkins, M. H. 
Perry, W. Pulich. Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Robinson, Alice 
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Smith, B. Smith-Vaniz, H. Shugart, Henry M. Steven- 
son, Idalene F. Snead, J. R. Stewart, Jr.. N. Schex- 
nayder, R. W. Skinner, W. J. Stewart, W. L. Scott, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. P. Scarlett, Amy B. Tolman, Ava 
R. Tabor, Ellen A. Taylor, L. Trabue, W. H. Turcotte, 
J. M. Valentine, M. G. Vaiden, C. E. Williams, Fran- 
cis M. Weston (Northwest Florida), Harriet H. 
Wright, J. P. Walther, L. E. Williams, S$. L. Warter, 
R. K. Yancey—Compiled by RoBerT J. NEWMAN, 
Museum of Zoology, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. 


NORTHERN GREAT PLAINS REGION.—Most 
of the Region experienced real ‘‘butterfly’’ weather for 
the period with Common Sulphurs (Colas philodice) 
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on the wing at Sioux Falls, §. Dak. on Nov. 13. 
Warm and dry conditions were reported at almost 
every station. August and September set near record- 
breaking highs in southern Saskatchewan and south- 
eastern Alberta (J. B. Gollop) and in South Dakota 
(Weather Bureau, Huron, J. W. Johnson). October 
and November were relatively mild and dry with 
sharp dips and snowstorms during Oct. 18-19 in some 
localities. While precipitation was scarce in many 
areas, including portions of the Prairie Provinces, 
none was recorded in October and little in November 
for the Kenmare, N. Dak. region (Homer Bradley). 
However, eastern South Dakota received above normal 
and the Edmonton region excessive amounts of mois- 
ture (JBG, Weather Bureau, Sioux Falls). Neverthe- 
less, water levels for much of the Region remained 
low or fell to little or nothing. Generally, the migra- 
tion was gradual, often thin and late and never spec- 
tacular with no unusual waves or build-ups. The late 
fall and dry weather apparently resulted in the easiest 
and fastest harvest on record in the Regina region 
and thus averted if it did not solve the Sandhill Crane 
problem northwest of Regina, Sask. (JBG). The note- 
worthy concentration of geese in southern Saskatch- 
ewan was more “a case of halving the habitat (ex- 
cessive flooding of the Athabasca Delta) rather than 


doubling the goose population,” writes J. B. Gollop, 
Canadian Wildlife Service. Incredible as it seems, 
heavy burning of potholes and roadside ditches over 
most of North Dakota and northeastern South Dakota 
destroyed much of the lush nesting cover produced 
this year (USF&W Summary, Oct. 21 and Nov. 14). 

Loons, Grebes, Herons, Egrets —A Common Loon, 
for which apparently no previous record is extant for 
the Rapid City, S. Dak. vicinity, was observed on 
Nov. 13 (N. R. Whitney, Jr., Richard Hurd). Several 
Pacific Loons, extremely rare in the Edmonton, Alta. 
region and recorded on only three previous occasions 
in the Province, were identified at Iosegun Lake on 
Sept. 20 (Robert Lister). The Red-necked Grebe, 
identified on the School of Mines campus, Rapid City, 
and banded on Nov. 9, was a first for the region 
(NRW). In North Dakota Western Grebes peaked 
at 345 at Des Lacs Nat'l Refuge, Kenmare, on Sept. 
15, as compared with 30 on Sept. 4, 1959 (HB); at 
Tewaukon Nat'l Refuge, Cayuga, 150 were counted 
where only 40 were seen last year (James Monnie): 
at Rapid City the two birds found on the college cam- 
pus on Oct. 17 were uncommon occurrences (Harry 
Behrens, fide NRW). Great Blue Herons, relatively 
scarce these several past years at Des Lacs Refuge, 
Kenmare, were in greater abundance than in any pre- 
vious fall migration at Huron, S. Dak. (HB, Mrs. 
H. M. Pierce). A Green Heron, seldom reported in 
fall migration in South Dakota, was noted at Clear 
Lake on Sept. 17 (Alfred Peterson). An immature 
Black-crowned Night Heron was seen on Aug. 20 
at Namaka Lake in the Strathmore area (Cedric 
Hichon) where the first Alberta specimen was col- 
lected in August 1958. Although a colony was dis- 
covered at Beaverhills Lake near Edmonton, no nests 
were found in the Strathmore area (E. D. Beacham). 
At LaCreek Nat'l Refuge, Martin, S. Dak., this spe- 
cies was about half as numerous as in 1959 when 400 
were totaled in late summer (C. A. Hughlett). A 
single Am. Bittern, seldom observed at Des Lacs Nat’! 
Refuge, Kenmare, N. Dak., was noted on Sept. 22; 
and only one was seen at Brandt, S. Dak. this fall, 
Sept. 19 (HB, AP). A Common Egret was observed 
at Milbank, S. Dak. late in August (Lowry Elliott). 

Swans, Geese.—In North Dakota Whistling Swans 
were up 50 per cent from 1959 at Arrowwood Refuge, 
Kensal (John Frye), and peaked at 513 on Oct. 29 at 
Des Lacs Refuge, Kenmare, compared to 279 on Oct. 
30, 1959, and 73 in 1958; they totaled 275 at Tewau- 
kon Refuge, Cayuga, much lower than last year's 
400-460 birds but much above the previously reported 
high of 40 birds for the area (HB, JM); they were 
down at Bowdoin Nat'l Refuge, Malta, Mont. (Baine 
Cater); in Saskatchewan they peaked at 2900 at the 
north end of Last Mountain Lake on Nov. 3 (Alex 
Dzubin); at Spirit Lake a flock of 35 appeared on 
Nov. 8—a late date (William Anaka). Canada Geese 
were reduced 75 per cent from the 1959 total at 
Arrowwood Refuge, Kensal, N. Dak.; they peaked 112 
on Nov. 3 at Des Lacs Refuge, Kenmare, compared 
with 250 on Oct. 30, 1959; they were more common 
than in previous years at Spirit Lake, Sask., and 
slightly up at Bowdoin Refuge, Malta, Mont., though 
fewer than in other years (JF, HB, WA, BC). At 
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Tewaukon Refuge, Cayuga, N. Dak. the ‘small races” 
increased to 4500 this fall as compared with 3500 in 
1959 and 1500 in 1958 (JM). All species of geese 
including Canada were at least twice as abundant this 
year as last year in the Kindersley district (JBG). 
White-fronted Geese turned up at Last Mountain Lake 
in larger numbers than local people could recall for 
seven years (JBG); although a regular but uncom- 
mon migrant at Waubay Nat'l Refuge, Waubay, S. 
Dak. they totaled 1100 birds on Oct. 10 (J. Carlsen). 
At Bowdoin Refuge, Malta, Mont. however, only a 
few appeared (BC). Snow Geese numbered 29,500 
on Oct. 17 in the Kindersley, Sask. district but at 
Tewaukon Refuge, Cayuga, N. Dak. where flocks of 
8000 to 10,000 Snow and Blue Geese have been tal- 
lied in previous years, a peak of only 3700 was at- 
tained this fall (AD, JM). Fifteen Blue Geese, un- 
common in the Malta, Mont. area, appeared at Bow- 
doin Refuge this fall (BC). Of particular interest in 
the estimated 1000 Snows at Beaverhills Lake near 
Edmonton, Alta. were the numerous juveniles (RL). 
A single Blue Goose, for which there are few Alber- 
ta records, appeared at Sullivan Lake in the Hanna 
district on Sept. 25 (CH, Ian Halliday, EDB). The 
3500+ Ross’ Geese, present in the Kindersley district 
of southern Saskatchewan from Sept. 6 to Oct. 29, 
were probably half the population of this species 
(AD, fide JBG). 

Waterfowl.—W hile there were no unusual observa- 
tions or spectacular ‘waves,’ there were apparent in- 
creases in some species in localized areas. All species 
were up at Lostwood Refuge, Lostwood, N. Dak. with 
a peak population of 18,600 birds from Oct. 2 to 8 
compared with last year’s 2800 (Donald White). At 
Tewaukon Refuge, Cayuga, the peak of 15,000 birds 
was only slightly above the number for the past two 
years (JM). But in South Dakota the total at Wau- 
bay Refuge, Waubay, was more than twice last year’s 
number of 14,500 (J. Carlsen). In Montana the peak 
of 66,025 at Bowdoin Refuge, Malta, was up 10 per 
cent over last year’s count (BC). In Saskatchewan, 
Mallard totals were lower than in 1959 in the Spirit 
Lake district, even with an apparently successful hatch 
(William Anaka); at Des Lacs Refuge in North 
Dakota the peak of 19,600 on Oct. 15 was much 
higher than the 6370 peak on Aug. 28 in 1959 but 
below the total of 25,000 in 1957 (HB); they were 
up at LaCreek Nat'l Refuge, Martin, §. Dak., peaking 
at 34,500 birds compared with 25,000 last year 
(CAH). Gadwalls increased at Des Lacs Refuge, 
Kenmare, totaling 4315 on Sept. 15, as compared with 
1360 on Oct. 9 last year and 1000 in 1957 (HB). In 
North Dakota large flocks of Green-winged Teal ap- 
peared at Arrowwood Refuge, Kensal, during Sept. 15 
to 26 (JF); they were in greater numbers than usual 
at Slade Nat'l Refuge, Dawson (Robert Timmerman) 
and at Lostwood Refuge, Lostwood (DN). In South 
Dakota an unusual concentration of some 500 birds 
appeared in a flooded cornfield on Sept. 9 near Madi- 
son in Lake County (HK, Herman F. and Lois Chap- 
man). At Des Lacs Refuge, Kenmare, N. Dak. Am. 
Widgeon climbed remarkably—8575 on Sept. 15 for 
a peak as compared to 1200 on Sept. 17, 1959, 900 
in 1958 and 800 in 1957 (HB); but they dropped 
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from 4000 in 1959 to 1100 this year at LaCreek Ref- 
uge, Martin, S. Dak. (CAH). A single Wood Duck 
on Aug. 29 was the first seen at Slade Refuge, Daw- 
son, N. Dak. (RT). Redheads showed up in the 
largest concentration since 1955 at Arrowwood Ref- 
uge, Kensal (JF); they rose to a peak of 2115 on 
Oct. 13 at Des Lacs Refuge, Kenmare, as compared 
with 1225 last season, but were far below the 6050 
total in 1958 (HB); they doubled last year’s popu- 
lation of 476 at LaCreek Refuge, Martin, S$. Dak. 
(CAH). The 43 Ring-necked Ducks noted during the 
last half of September were the first of this species 
seen at Slade Refuge, Dawson, writes Robert Timmer- 
man; no Ring-necks were reported from LaCreek Ref- 
uge, Martin, S. Dak. last year, but over 1100 this 
year (CAH). Canvasbacks in the largest concentra- 
tions since 1955 were seen at Arrowwood Refuge this 
season (JF); they peaked at 5300 on Sept. 13, as 
compared with 1065 last year and 4070 in 1958 at 
Des Lacs Refuge in North Dakota (HB); and they 
were up from 860 in 1959 to 1275 this year at La- 
Creek Refuge in South Dakota (CAH). A single 
Oldsquaw, rare in southern Alberta, was observed at 
Conrich on Nov. 4 and 5 (EDB, CH, IH). Two 
White-winged Scoters, uncommon visitors at Des Lacs 
Refuge, were recorded on Oct. 13; this species ap- 
peared in good numbers on Isogun Lake, 120 miles 
northwest of Edmonton, Alta. on Sept. 10. With them 
in large numbers were Surf Scoters fer which fall 
records in Alberta are comparatively rare (RL). In 
Saskatchewan the Hooded Merganser observed at 
Spirit Lake on Nov. 6 and the female of this species 
at Regina on Nov. 8 are infrequent visitors (WA, 
Frank Brazier). 

Hawks.—The Cooper's Hawks recorded at Calgary, 
Alta. on Oct. 9 and at LaCreek Refuge, Martin, S. 
Dak. on Sept. 8 were rather rare observations (EDB, 
CAH). A fairly large migration of Red-tailed Hawks 
passed through the Edmonton district during Oct. 8 
and 9 (RL); they were numerous in the Brandt and 
Martin, S. Dak. localities (AP, CAH). Harlan’s and 
Krider's Red-tails on Nov. 16 were both firsts for 
LaCreek Refuge, Martin, where a Red-shouldered 
Hawk on Oct. 9 was also a rarity (CAH). Two Kri- 
der's in northeastern South Dakota were noteworthy 
appearances (AP). A notable concentration of an esti- 
mated 100 Swainson’s Hawks gathered in the Regina 
district during the first two weeks in September (FB). 
More Rough-legged Hawks than usual were sighted at 
Milbank and Sioux Falls, §. Dak. this season (LE, 
J. S. Findley, HK); 10 were counted near Regina, 
Sask. on Oct. 20 (FB). Black Gyrfalcons were note- 
worthy in Alberta, one seen badgering duck decoys 
on Whitford Lake, near Edmonton on Oct. 15 (RL) 
and one pursuing a pheasant at Cassils in the Calgary 
district on Nov. 19 (John Waychik, fide EDB). 
Pigeon Hawks, infrequent in eastern South Dakota, 
were observed, one in a Sioux Falls park harrying a 
group of flickers on Sept. 18, and one near Brandt 
disturbing a flock of longspurs on Nov. 13 (HK, AP). 

Cranes —An adult Whooping Crane was iden- 
tified at Ilo Nat'l Refuge, Dunn Center, N. Dak. on 
Oct. 10 (HB). Two flocks of Sandhill Cranes were 
sighted near Huron, S. Dak. on Oct. 23, the first 
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report for the species in many years (Marion Ritchey, 
fide J. W. Johnson); an estimated 10,000 passed over 
Malta, Mont. late in September and early October, a 
larger number than for some time (BC). 

Shorebirds.—In South Dakota 9 Am. Golden Plover 
were discovered at Webster on Oct. 21 (Herman Chil- 
son) and 25 near Castlewood on Oct. 24 (AP). 
Forty-three Black-bellied Plover were observed at Des 
Lacs Refuge, Kenmare, on Sept. 15 and 4 at Spirit 
Lake, Sask. from Oct. 18 to 26, where they are infre- 
quent and irregular fall migrants (AP, WA). Forty 
Stilt Sandpipers were counted at Lake Albert near 
Brandt, $. Dak. on Oct. 27 (AP). An extraordinary 
shorebird record for the Calgary area was a Western 
Sandpiper cn Aug. 21 at Sullivan Lake where the 
bird was observed at length with a 20 X spotting scope 
and 12 X 50 binoculars. The only known Alberta 
record was made in May 1955 and the species is still 
on the hypothetical list for the Province (CH, IH, fide 
EDB). An unusually large flock of Marbled Godwits, 
150 plus, was observed at North Waubay Lake, Day 
Co., on July 9, probably composed mostly of non- 
breeding birds (LE). Four Sanderlings were recorded 
at Kenmare, N. Dak. on Aug. 4 (Mrs. Robert Gam- 
mell). A remarkable gathering of some 2000 Wilson's 
Phalaropes was at Des Lacs Refuge in late July and 
early August (HB). The 40 Northern Phalaropes 
reported on July 31 at Spirit Lake, Sask. apparently 
made up the flock noted there on Aug. 2 and 7 
(WA). 

Jaegers, Gulls—Noteworthy were the two sight 
records near Calgary, Alta. of Parasitic Jaegers, one 
seen at Morley on Sept. 24 attacking a Red-tailed 
Hawk (DD, CH, fide EDB) and one at Sullivan Lake 
on Aug. 19 (DD). Six Short-billed Gulls were iden- 
tified among Franklin's and Ring-billed Gulls on the 
Bow River near Calgary on Aug. 24 and closely ob- 
served on several occasions during the following ten 
days of their stay (IH, fide EDB). Three Bonaparte’s 
Gulls, scarce migrants in southern Alberta, were iden- 
tified at Keho Lake near Lethbridge on Oct. 24 
(EDB); the same species, observed for the first time 
in 1959 in the Spirit Lake, Sask. district, was noted 
daily from Sept. 4 to 26 (WA). 

Owls, Nighthawks, Swifts—''The best owl record 
to date” was a Hawk-Owl seen at Waiparous Creek 
in the Calgary district on Nov. 13 (DD). Late dates 
for Common Nighthawks appeared to be Sept. 20 for 
Winnipeg, Man. (Harold Hosford); Sept. 11 for 
Saskatoon, Sask. (JBG); Sept. 4 for Rapid City, S. 
Dak. (NRW) and Sept. 10 for Billings, Mont. (Mrs. 
Philip Hendricks). A flock of 20 White-throated 
Swifts feeding over Canyon Lake near Rapid City on 
Aug. 30 seemed to be late (NRW). 

Woodpeckers, Swallows, Jays —A Red-shafted Flick- 
er, reported only once in ten years for the area, was 
seen on Sept. 30 at Sioux Falls, $. Dak. (HK). A 
Black-backed Three-toed Woodpecker, infrequent any- 
where in South Dakota, was noted on Dec. 3 near 
Sturgis (Harold Wager). Fifty Cliff Swallows were 
seen entering and leaving old nests plastered on a 
coulee wall near Billings, Mont. on Nov. 20—perhaps 
an unusual occurrence and a late date (Mrs. PH). A 
Gray Jay, seen on Nov. 6 at Huron, S. Dak. was con- 


siderably out of its normal range (George Jonkels, 
fide JWJ). 

Thrashers, Thrushes, Kinglets—A Sage Thrasher, 
identified at Park Headquarters on Sept. 24, was a 
most uncommon occurrence for the South Dakota 
Badlands Monument (John Palmer, fide NRW). 
Eastern Bluebirds apparently continue to be scarce. 
Only one pair was observed in the Winnipeg area 
where formerly as many as 8 pairs have been seen 
(HH). Flocks upward of 100 Mountain Bluebirds 
were observed between Cockrane, Alta. and the first 
ranges of the Rockies on Sept. 15 and 16 (IH). 
Golden-crowned Kinglets, scarce at Milbank in South 
Dakota, were numerous at Sioux Falls, 16 being 
counted on Oct. 10 (LE, HK). Ruby-crowned King- 
lets were unusually plentiful at Sioux Falls where 
some were banded (JSF) and where a flock of 40 was 
noted on Sept. 24 and one of 30 on Oct. 11 (HK). 

Waxwings, Starlings—Bohemian Waxwings ap- 
peared at Belfield, N. Dak. on Oct. 24 and at Mil- 
bank, S. Dak. on Dec. 3, when 20 fed on Mountain 
Ash berries (Mrs. Richard Swenson, LE). In Alberta 
Starlings gathered in huge flocks at Edmonton up to 
Nov. 13 (RL) and in Calgary until late in October 
(EDB, J. Clarke); at Bowdoin Refuge in Malta their 
numbers were 50 per cent greater than last year (BC). 

Warblers—A Golden-winged Warbler, identified 
on Sept. 6, was a rare sight in Winnipeg, Mah. 
(HH). Orange-crowned Warbiers, not uncommon at 
Milbank (LE), were abundant at Sioux Falls, as many 
as 51 being counted in a two-hour period on Sept. 
23: a late date was Oct. 18 (HK), although one was 
still lingering in Calgary, Alta. on Oct. 7 (J. Clarke). 
Four Parula Warblers, not often reported in fall mi- 
gration in South Dakota, appeared in Sioux Falls on 
Sept. 20 (HK). A Black-throated Blue Warbler, 
found dead on Oct. 26, was a first specimen record 
for the Regina district and a third occurrence for 
Saskatchewan (FR, R. W. Nero in Blue Jay, 18:156). 
Myrtle Warblers stayed as late as Sept. 24 in Saska- 
toon, Sask. (JBG). In South Dakota they were scarce 
at Milbank (LE); one was banded on Sept. 28 and 
2 on Oct. 5 at Sturgis where in the Audubon’s War- 
bler's range they are seldom reported (HW); a 
“wave” of this species passed through Webster on 
Sept. 27 (HC); and in Sioux Falls where they have 
been scarce these last two seasons, flocks totaled 38 
on Oct. 6 and 69 on Oct. 8 (HK). Though MacGil- 
livray's Warbler, out of its range in eastern South 
Dakota, is a rare occurrence east of the Missouri 
River, one was found dead in Watertown on Aug. 15 
(J. Moriarty, Herman Chapman, HK), one was 
banded and photographed on Sept. 4 in Sioux Falls 
(JSF) and another one was identified on Sept. 8 
(HK). 

Fringillids.—A \ate date for the Rose-breasted Gros- 
beak near Sioux Falls occurred on Nov. 13 (Charles 
Rogge, Max Pierce, fide HK). Common Rosy Finches 
were reported as numerous in the Priddis district in 
southern Alberta on Oct. 16 (Alfrea Schultze). Eve- 
ning Grosbeaks in small numbers appeared at Ken- 
mare, N. Dak. on Oct. 17 (Mrs. RG), and at Cal- 
gary, Alta. on Oct. 19 (J. Clarke); in South Dakota 
they were noted at Sturgis on Oct. 22 (HW), at 
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Huron on Oct. 21 and Nov. 17, at LaCreek Refuge, 
Martin, on Dec. 4; and at Rapid City flocks were 
conspicuous (NRW). The Purple Finch, killed in 
flight against a window at Rapid City in November, 
was a probable first record for the area; several flocks 
were reported during that month (NRW). A flock of 
11 Pine Grosbeaks on Nov. 26 at Calgary was worthy 
of mention (EDB). In South Dakota they appeared at 
Sioux Falls on Oct. 29 and Nov. 13, the second oc- 
currence in 10 years (HK); at Huron, where they 
are rare, they were seen from Nov. 2 to 24 (Mrs. 
HMP); at Brookings on Nov. 3 (Mrs. David Hol- 
den); and at Waubay Refuge on Nov. 23 when a dead 
bird was found and where several were seen a few 
days later (J. Carlsen). Red Crossbills broke out in 
many places: at Calgary on Oct. 2 (J. Clarke) and 
Oct. 19 (EDB); at Kenmare, Foxholm, Upham, and 
Mandan in North Dakota between Sept. 11 and Dec. 
4 (Mrs. RG); in South Dakota at Milbank on Oct. 6 
(LE), at Huron during Oct. 16-23 (JWJ); at Brook- 
ings on Oct. 6 (Mrs. DH); at Webster on Oct. 7 
(HC); in Sioux Falls from Sept. 15 to Dec. 15 
(HK); and at Waubay Refuge, Waubay, on Oct. 7 
where they were the first for the refuge and the area 
(J. Carlsen, HC), although reported previously else- 
where in the state. White-winged Crossbills, last 
observed in the Calgary district during 1958-59, were 
distributed in small numbers there on Nov. 13 and 
at Bowness on Nov. 6 (EBD, J. Clarke). In South 
Dakota 25 White-wings were found in spruce trees at 
Watertown on Nov. 11 (JM) and several at Huron 
on Nov. 16 (Mrs. HMP). Nelson’s Sharp-tailed 
Sparrow, infrequently encountered in South Dakota 
in fall migration, was closely studied on Oct. 20 near 
Sioux Falls (HK, Dilwyn Rogers). A Fox Sparrow, 
very rare in any season at Huron, was identified on 
Oct. 26 (JWJ, Mrs. HMP); and one was seen 
at Sioux Falls on Oct. 23 (HK). Bird-bander Lowry 
Elliott, Milbank, S. Dak. trapped a late Clay-colored 
Sparrow on Dec. 7. A Lincoln's Sparrow was banded 
on Oct. 12 at Sturgis, S$. Dak.—a species not often 
reported from western South Dakota (HW). Tre- 
mendous flocks of Lapland Longspurs appeared at 
Kenmare, N. Dak. where Dr. and Mrs. Robert Gam- 
mell reported they banded 2250 individuals between 
Oct. 7 and 23. Nine Smith’s Longspurs were banded 
at Kenmare in late September and early October.— 
HERBERT KRAUSE, Department of English, Augustana 
College, Sioux Falls, §. Dak. 


SOUTHERN GREAT PLAINS REGION.— 
Weather was typically mild and wet throughout the 
Region except in the Midland area where fall rains 
were lacking (FW). There were no severe storms, 
and migration showed a normal and orderly pattern. 

Loons through Herons—Two Common Loons 
were seen at Lake Carl Blackwell near Stillwater on 
Nov. 4 (FMB). This species was recorded for the 
first time at the Hulah Reservoir near Bartlesville on 
Nov. 8 (EH, MM). A Red-throated Loon found on 
Boomer Lake at Stillwater on Nov. 14 (WAC) and 
on Nov. 15 (AMB, FMB) provided a new locality 
record for a species that is seldom found in the Re- 
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gion. A Red-necked Grebe found in the same place 
on Oct. 12 (AMB) was also a very unusual distribu- 
tion record. The Western Grebe was noted at Dallas 
on Nov. 12 (CK). A White Pelican found at Long- 
mont, Colo., Oct. 21-24, represented the first fall rec- 
ord (CNC). Five Anhingas seen at the Hulah Res- 
ervoir on Oct. 29 constituted a new locality record 
(EH, MM). The Common Egret was noted for the 
first time at Midland on Sept. 11 (JG). A Louisiana 
Heron seen near Ardmore, Okla. on Aug. 28 added 
to the limited records for the state (SGW). 

Waterfowl, Hawks—The migration of waterfowl 
was again disappointing. The Canada Goose popula- 
tion reached a high count of 38,000 at the Salt Plains 
Refuge about mid-October (RJH) but hunters in 
general complained about poor flights of ducks and 
geese. Few ducks and no geese were seen at Midland 
(FW). Four Whistling Swans were reported at Lake 
Carl Blackwell on Nov. 27 (MS). This species is a 
casual visitant. Twelve Oldsquaws seen at Lake Over- 
holser, Oklahoma City on Dec. 1 (WMD) represent 
the largest group ever reported in the state. Three seen 
at Lake Yahola, Tulsa were the first reported since 
1950 (BR). A White-winged Scoter seen at the same 
place on Nov. 6 was the first one recorded since 1938 
(BR). Two birds of this species were reported to 
have been shot at Dallas on Nov. 12 (CK). Hawk 
populations were generally low, probably due in part 
to the fact that there are very few rabbits and small 
rodents this year. However, migrating buteos were 
common in west-central Kansas (CAE). The Rough- 
legged Hawk was more common than usual at Ama- 
rillo (IDA), and at Midland the number seen was 
greater than recorded in any previous year (FW). A 
Caracara seen at Dallas on Oct. 14 was an unusual 
distribution record (WP). 

Gallinaceous Birds, Cranes, Rails —Greater Prairie 
Chicken populations were considerably lower than last 
year in Osage County, Okla. (REJ). Bobwhite num- 
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bers were also down in Oklahoma (OWCD) and very 
definitely so in Kansas where the hunting season was 
closed in the western portions of the state. Scaled 
Quail were uncommon in Cimarron County in late 
Nov. (GMS) and both the Bobwhite and this species 
were scarce in the Amarillo area (IDA). A flock of 
Sandhill Cranes flew over Bartlesville on Sept. 29 
(SM). This species is seldom found that far east in 
Oklahoma. A dead Virginia Rail found in Midland 
on Oct. 20 set a mew county record (JH). Eleven 
Yellow Rails, three of them still alive, were picked 
up below a TV tower at Dallas, Oct. 21-22 (CK, 
WP). 

Plovers through Terns—A Piping Plover ob- 
served at Midland on Aug. 21 was a new locality rec- 
ord (WA, JG). Four Mountain Plovers seen near 
Clayton, N. Mex. on Nov. 6 were very late in migrat- 
ing (WWC, AJK). An Am. Golden Plover found 
at Longmont on Oct. 6 was the first recorded there 
in fall (CNC). The Short-billed Dowitcher was 
positively identified for the first time at Midland on 
Aug. 18 (AL). The Buff-breasted Sandpiper was 
recorded at Tulsa on Aug. 21 and 31 (BR). This 
species was noted at the Hulah Reservoir on Oct. 15 
(EH, MM). The Northern Phalarope was found 
in the same place on Oct. 2 (EH, MM). Both species 
are casual visitants in Oklahoma. Seven Bonaparte’s 
Gulls were noted at Hulah on Nov. 20 (EH, MM) 
and about the same number were found at Lake Carl 
Blackwell on Nov. 1-5 (FMB). 

Doves, Owls, Hummingbirds —Two Inca Doves 
seen at Midland on Aug. 28 were west of their normal 
range (FW). A Screech Owl found in the same local- 
ity on Oct. 13 represented the first record in over ten 
years (AS, FW). A Saw-whet Owl also seen near 
Midland on Nov. 6 was the first on record for the 
county (WA, eft al.). A group of at least 25 female 
hummingbirds (probably both Ruby-throated and 
Black-chinned) noted at Denton on Aug. 26 repre- 
sented an unusually large concentration (SGW). A 
Rufous Hummingbird found at Midland, July 23, 
Aug. 14 and 30 (FK, JK) was new for that locality. 

Flycatchers, Jays —A Great Crested Flycatcher 
was seen for the first time at Denver when one was 
carefully identified on Sept. 10 (PW, JW). One of 
the features of the season was the invasion of the 
western plains by jays. A Gray Jay seen at Longmont 
on Sept. 15 represented an unusually early record for 
this mountain species (CNC). Scrub Jays were found 
at eight different locations near Longmont (CNC). 
Two Pifion Jays visited Midland on Sept. 21 (FW). 
The movement of Steller's Jay was even more spec- 
tacular and perhaps unprecedented in the period of 
years for which records are available. In the Denver 
area the Steller’s Jay was first noted at Golden on 
Sept. 16 (DLC); one found at Platteville on Oct. 23 
and thereafter was a new species for that locality 
(ML). In Cimarron County, Okla. several were seen 
and the first specimens known from Oklahoma were 
taken, Nov. 25-27 (GMS, et al.). From Nov. 20 on, 
a Steller’s Jay was found regularly at Woodward 
(EWJ, LFL). This constitutes the first positive rec- 
ord in the main body of Oklahoma. 

Chickadees through Wrens.—Chickadees also ap- 





peared to have moved southward in scme numbers. 
A Black-capped was carefully compared with the resi- 
dent Carolina Chickadees at Bartlesville on Oct. 4 
(MW). Mountain Chickadees invaded the Denver 
area in numbers and outnumbered the Black-capped 
at the end of the period (DLC). One was seen at 
Barr Lake as early as Oct. 8 (C.B.C.). A flock of 20 
Common Bushtits at Lyons, Colo. on Nov. 12 and 30 
and on Nov. 19 was considerably north of the nesting 
range of this species (HK). Red-breasted Nuthatches 
were widely distributed in the Denver area (DLC) 
with the first birds seen at Beecher Island on Oct. 2 
(C.B.C.). Brown Creepers were also unusually plenti- 
ful at Denver with 12-15 counted in a one-block area 
(MLR). A Bewick’s Wren noted at Red Rocks Park, 
Colo. on Oct. 9 was new for that locality (DMT). A 
Short-billed Marsh Wren seen at Tulsa on Sept. 27 is 
considered a very rare migrant (BR). 

Thrushes through Vireos.—Eastern Bluebirds have 
not shown a marked recovery in numbers on the 
plains. At Stillwater groups of 2-4 represented the 
normal flock and even such groups were seldom found 
(FMB). A Blue-gray Gnatcatcher seen at Morrison, 
Colo. on Oct. 15 was remarkably late for a rare spe- 
cies (DLC). The Golden-crowned Kinglet was also 
very plentiful and widely distributed in the Denver 
area (CBC). The Bohemian Waxwing was another 
species that apparently moved down onto the plairis 
in some numbers. This species was found at Denver 
on Nov. 16 (HH); at Boulder on Nov. 27 (C.B.C.); 
and at Hays, Kans. on Nov. 17 (CAE). A Solitary 
Vireo noted at Golden on Oct. 29 was extremely late 
(C.B.C.). 

Warblers —No spectacular waves of warblers were 
reported although the group appeared to be present 
in numbers in several localities. A Black-and-white 
found at Barr Lake on Sept. 10 represented one of a 
few fall records for the Denver area (C.B.C.). The 
Golden-winged x Blue-winged hybrid known as Law- 
ence’s Warbler was identified for the first time at 
Clayton on Oct. 12 (AJK). A Magnolia Warbler 
identified at Big Spring, Tex. on Sept. 11 (AR) was 
the first recorded on the South Plains of Texas (FW). 
A Black-throated Blue found at Longmont on Nov. 
23 was a very unusual distribution record (CNC, BS). 
One killed at the TV tower near Dallas on Oct. 22 
also provided a valuable distribution record (CK, 
WP). A Northern Waterthrush noted at Big Spring 
on Sept. 15 was new for that locality (AS, FW). 
The first Yellow-breasted Chat observed in Midland 
County was found on Sept. 11 (JG). 

Blackbirds through Tanagers.—Several Western 
Meadowlarks seen at Bernice, Okla. on Oct. 28 were 
both early and somewhat east of the usual distribu- 
tion of this species (WMD). A roosting concentra- 
tion of Yellow-headed Blackbirds near Plainview, 
Tex. estimated at least 8000 birds was quite unusual 
(ES). A Baltimore Oriole seen in Midland on Sept. 
10 was the first recorded in that locality (ODH, ES). 
A Bullock's Oriole observed at Amarillo, Nov. 20-22, 
was a late straggler (LEM, TS, GW). A male Scarlet 
Tanager was identified near Morrison on Oct. 15 
(C.B.C.). 

Finches and Sparrows.—The outstanding feature of 
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the fall season was the invasion of the western and 
central portions of the Region by northern finches 
and grosbeaks. This movement began in the Denver 
area as early as Aug. 27 when three Red Crossbills 
were noted (RG, JW); spread eastward to at least 
Hays, Kans. by Oct. 20 and by Nov. 10 had reached 
Amarillo and eastward to central Oklahoma including 
Stillwater and Norman. Evening Grosbeaks were re- 
ported commonly at Denver throughout the period 
(C.B.C.); at Clayton on Nov. 1 and 6 (WWC); at 
Amarillo on Oct. 10 and in some numbers after Nov. 
11 (IDA, ef al.); at Lubbock, Oct. 16-18 (GW); at 
Big Spring, Sept. 9 (AR); at Midland, Nov. 11 
(ODH, ES). Cassin’s Finch revealed a surprising 
distribution pattern. This species was noted at Mor- 
rison on Oct. 15 (C.B.C.) and became common in the 
Denver area before the end of the period (DLC). 
During the period, Nov. 25-27, this western species 
was the most common fringillid in the vicinity of 
Kenton in extreme western Oklahoma. Several speci- 
mens were taken and numerous flocks were noted 
(GMS, ef al.). This is most surprising since the spe- 
cies was unreported in Oklahoma prior to this time 
(FMB). The presence of 2 Pine Grosbeaks in Denver 
on Nov. 6 (AMB) adds support to the theory that 
many of the invaders came from the north or north- 
west since this species and others had not been found 
in the mountains west of Denver at earlier dates 
(DLC). Pine Siskins were widespread and fairly com- 
mon over much of the Region. A flock of 30 Lesser 
Goldfinches found at Willis, Tex. in the late summer 
probably represents the eastern limit of their range 
(SGW). Apparently the movement of Red Crossbills 
was more extensive than that of any other species. In 
the Denver area the high count was 34 on Nov. 26 
(C.B.C.); at Amarillo there were at least 100 in a 
cemetery on Nov. 11 (IDA). Small flocks were lo- 
cated in towns as far east as Bartlesville where about 
50 were found on Nov. 20 (CJW); Stillwater where 
a few birds have been noted from Oct. 25 on (FMB); 
and Muskogee, Okla. where one was found dead about 
the middle of November (VAT). Unusual distribu- 
tion records for sparrows were a Le Conte's Sparrow 
at Dallas on Nov. 11 (CK): the Rufous-crowned 
Sparrow at Dallas on Aug. 20 (CK, WP); a White- 
throated at Longmont on Nov. 2-3 (CNC); and a 
Swamp Sparrow at Red Rocks Park on Oct. 16 
(DMT). 

Contributors —Mrs. 1. D. Acord, Walter Ammon, 
Alfred M. Bailey, Mrs. A. Marguerite Baumgartner, 
F. M. Baumgartner, Dennis L. Carter, William A. 
Carter, Colorado Bird Club, Mrs. Carl N. Collister, 
W. W. Cook, W. Marvin Davis, Oklahoma Wildlife 
Conservation Department, Charles A. Ely, John Gal- 
ley, Ola Dublin Haynes, Jim Henderson, Elizabeth 
Hicks, E. W. Johnson, Robert E. Jones, Charles Kib- 
linger, Hugh Kingery, Francis and June Kingon, A. 
J. Krehbiel, Anne Le Sassier, Marjorie Lett, L. F. 
Locke, Marion and Francisca Matuszak, Mrs. Sophia 
Mery, Mrs. L. E. Moyer, Warren Pulich, Mrs. Bruce 
Reynolds, Mary Louise Rosegay, Earl Sanders, Mrs. 
Tod Settle, Morgan Sisk, Ellen Sledge, Berene Sul- 
livan, George M. Sutton, Donald M. Thatcher, Vaud 
A. Travis, Mrs. George Waddill, Mary Walker, Par- 
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nell and Jean White, Mrs. Frances Williams, Stephen 
G. Williams —F. M. BAUMGARTNER, Oklahoma State 
University, Stillwater, Okla. 


SOUTH TEXAS REGION.—The season was mild 
and wet. Temperatures averaged slightly below normal 
in most areas during August and September, and above 
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normal in October and November. August and October 
were wet; September was sunny and dry; November 
was cloudy, but precipitation was generally light. 

Distribution of waterbird populations was greatly 
affected by excessive rainfall. Migrating shorebirds 
found many established mud flats inundated but an 
abundance of rain pools available. Waterfowl dis- 
persed to an extent that caused many hunters to call 
it a poor season. 

Scarcity of Passerines—The overall impression to 
be derived from observers’ reports is that passerine 
migrants were scarce. Many observers commented on 
a dearth of warblers, although there were a few sur- 
prisingly high locality counts of individual species. 
With timely rains in late June, mid-July and mid- 
August providing abundant food and cover in most 
areas, it would not seem surprising if non-wintering 
migrant species were spread rather thinly, thus con- 
tributing to the impression of scarcity. 

The paucity of winter residents—or their delay in 
arriving in numbers—made land birding very slow in 
the Upper Gulf Coast area in October and November. 
McKay declared it the poorest November in his many 
years at Cove, with Brown Thrashers, Carolina Chicka- 
dees, Blue-gray Gnatcatchers, Boat-tailed Grackles, 
Cardinals, Savannah Sparrows and Eastern Meadow- 
larks all unusually scarce; Orange-crowned Warblers, 
White-throated Sparrows, Lincoln's Sparrows and 
Swamp Sparrows in smallest numbers ever; and the 
unprecedented total absence of Tufted Titmice and 
Field Sparrows. (Note the inclusion of permanent 
resident species, the apparent scarcity of which ap- 
plies to other areas as well.) 

Continued scarcity of wintering landbirds species 
by early December may be attributed partly to the 
mildness of the season, assuming that the bulk of the 
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population was slow in moving from northern re- 
gions. A continental polar air mass that entered the 
Region on Nov. 9 left the first freezing tempera- 
tures and frosts along the northern fringes on the 
morning of Nov. 11, but this was the first and only 
touch of winter during the report period. 

Grebes, Pelicans, Wood Ibis —Three Horned Grebes 
were observed on a pond near San Antonio on Nov. 
27 (CRB, ERB, ED), and 10 were seen in the Hous- 
ton Navigation District on Dec. 3 and 4 (DAD, 
TBF). An early Eared Grebe was present at Austin 
between Aug. 13 and Sept. 25 (RAR, AMW, FSW), 
and 1 at Cove on Sept. 18 was the earliest on record 
there by 37 days. At Laguna Atascosa Nat'l Wildlife 
Refuge in the Lower Rio Grande Valley, a peak count 
of only 229 White Pelicans on Oct. 27 (LAS) com- 
pared with 1350 om Oct. 15, 1959; however, an 
unusual number (155) was observed inland at Santa 
Ana Nat'l Wildlife Refuge on Nov. 17 (RJF). As 
many as 30 Wood Ibis were seen at San Antonio in 
mid-September (GBH, ML). A high count of 250 
was reported at La Porte (southeast of Houston, on 
Galveston Bay) on Oct. 19; 1 was seen at Sheldon 
Reservoir (northeast of Houston) on Nov. 20 
(NMS), a very late date. On Nov. 16, 5 were still at 
Santa Ana where a sizeable flock summered. 

Geese.—Geese were in good numbers on the upper 
and central coasts in late October and November. 
White-fronted Geese were more plentiful than in 
many years at Cove. Careful field identification was 
made of an individual of the Greenland form of the 
White-fronted Goose (Anser albifrons flavirostris) 
at Galveston on Oct. 10 (DAD, TBF). More geese 
were reported at Laguna Atascosa than ever before; 
peak counts were 21,603 Canada on Nov. 15, 2150 
White-fronted on Oct. 21, 4942 Snow on Nov. 3, 
and 1018 Blue on Nov. 15 (LAS, GAU). 

Ducks.—The first recorded observation of a Ful- 
vous Tree Duck at Austin was made on Oct. 18 
(AMW). Laguna Atascosa had 53,150 Pintails on 
Nov. 22. Two Cinnamon Teal at Galveston on Sept. 
11 were the earliest on record for the upper coast. 
The only appreciable numbers of Redheads were those 
reported from Laguna Atascosa; 250,000 were ob- 
served in Laguna Madre off the refuge, on Nov. 10 
(CG, GAU). Counts of Ring-necked Ducks were low 
in all areas. Canvasbacks migrated during November; 
the only counts reported of more than 100 were at 
Laguna Atascosa, where 5186 (Nov. 3) and 7850 
(Nov. 22) were observed. The highest reported count 
of Common Goldeneyes was 6 at Austin on Dec. 2 
(FO, FSW). One was shot at Alice on the same date. 
The following records of the Hooded Merganser, a 
rare migrant and winter resident, are worthy of note: 
Eight at Cove on Nov. 10, and from 2 to 10 at Shel- 
don from Nov. 19 to Dec. 4 (WLB, et al.); 1 on 
Dec. 2 and 3 on Dec. 3 at Austin (FO, JLR, RAR, 
FSW); 2 on a resaca near San Benito on Nov. 2 
(CEH), and 2 at Laguna Atascosa on Nov. 23. 

Hawks.—Red-tailed Hawks and Marsh Hawks were 
in good numbers on the upper coast in November. A 
Harlan’s Hawk was identified at Galveston on Oct. 
50 (VLE, JBS, NMS, SGW); it is a rare winter 
resident on the upper coast. A migration of about 300 


Broad-winged Hawks was observed at Goliad on 
Sept. 18 (GBH); other large counts came from the 
upper coast: A “large flock’’ over Houston on Sept. 
26 (NCO); 100 at Cove on Sept. 27; and 4350 (fly- 
ing very high) at La Porte on Sept. 28. A Prairie 
Falcon was found 7 miles southeast of Alice on Nov. 
6. An early Pigeon Hawk appeared at Welder Wild- 
life Refuge on Sept. 3. 

Cranes.—Of 31 Whooping Cranes that went north 
in the spring, 28 returned to Aransas Nat'l Wildlife 
Refuge with 6 young between Oct. 19 and Nov. 15. 
Two that summered on Matagorda Island bring the 
total to 36. As of Dec. 13, the fate of the 3 missing 
adults was not known (HJJ). 

Shorebirds.—Shorebirds came early and in good 
numbers to the upper coast. By mid-September an 
estimated 10,000 to 15,000 were concentrated in San 
Jacinto Bay north of La Porte. Single Snowy Plover, 
apparently migrants, were seen for the first time on 
record in Austin, as early as June 27 and as late as 
Sept. 18 (FO, JLR, RAR). Lesser Yellowlegs far 
outnumbered Greater on the upper coast. Peak counts 
at Cove were 800 Lesser on Oct. 3, compared with 
10 Greater on Aug. 15 and Nov. 22. A White-rumped 
Sandpiper at Galveston on Sept. 11 was the fourth 
fall record for the area (CS, JAS). Laguna Atascosa 
had 19 on Nov. 15—very late. A Baird’s Sandpiper 
at Galveston on Sept. 25 was the first fall record for 
the upper coast area (SGW). On Nov. 6, 1500 
dowitchers were observed at Cove. The Stilt Sand- 
piper, an uncommon migrant, was in good numbers 
on the upper coast. The previous latest date for this 
species on the upper coast was Oct. 29, 1959; this 
fall they were observed in the Baytown Tunnel area 
on 12 days from Oct. 30 (10) to Nov. 27 (1), with 
as many as 50 on Nov. 3 (JAS). Two were at Cove 
on Nov. 6. Laguna Atascosa had far more Buff- 
breasted Sandpipers than usual, with 175 on Sept. 1. 
Single Marbled Godwits at Austin on Sept. 14, 17 
and 18 (total of 2 individuals) added this species to 
the Travis County list (FO, et a/.). Single Sanderlings 
were seen at Austin between Aug. 14 and Sept. 3, 
first fall records (RAR, AMW, FSW). One was at 
San Antonio on Sept. 1 (GBH). A Northern Phala- 
rope was observed at San Antonio, Aug. 28 through 
Sept. 3 (ED, WWH, et al.), and 2 were found at 
Austin (Sept. 5 and 8, and Oct. 1 and 2—FO, JLR, 
RAR, ef al.); there were no previous records for this 
species in these areas. 

Terns.—The last Black Tern was observed at Gal- 
veston on Nov. 12 (TBF)—2 days later than the 
previous record for the upper coast. The greatest 
movement occurred inland during mid-August, with 
coastal concentrations building to a peak later in the 
month; 75,000 were reported at San Luis Pass (west 
end of Galveston Island) on Aug. 27 (TBF). 

Swifts, Hummingbirds, Kingfishers—Most Chim- 
ney Swifts had migrated from the Region by Oct. 20; 
6 at Seguin on Oct. 29 and 1 at La Porte on Oct. 30 
(CS, JAS) were the last reported. The usual excel- 
lent hummingbird migration was witnessed at Rock- 
port during September and October. In addition to 
the usual species (Ruby-throated, Black-chinned, 
Broad-tailed and Rufous), a number of Anna's and 
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1 Allen's were reported. We have no record of actual 
numbers or other details, except that a male Allen's 
was in Mrs. Hagar’s yard for 10 days. A’ female 
Broad-tailed Hummingbird was carefully identified 
at San Antonio on Sept. 5 (GBH), and an individual 
of this species was reported at Welder on Oct. 12 
Belted Kingfishers were observed more often’ than 


usual at Laguna Atascosa, and were more common 
than usual at Rockport in late October 

Wood peckers.—Y ellow-shafted Flicker numbers 
were much below normal in all areas reporting. Re 
ports of Yellow-bellied Sapsuckers were few, and 
daily counts rarely exceeded L bird. Two were re 
ported at Welder on Sept. 22, the earliest observation 

Flycatchers.—Four Tropical Kingbirds were seen at 
Alice on Oct. 2; this was Dr. Albert's first record for 
Alice. A total of 22 Western Kingbirds were seen on 
the upper coast between Sept. 1 and Oct. 15; this 
hgure possibly duplicates a few of the same individ: 
uals seen on different days, but still represents a high 
count for this “rare” migrant. A Black Phoebe was 
seen at Bentsen—Rio Grande Valley State Park on 
Sept. 3 (MET); it is rare in the area. One was found 
at San Antonio on Oct. 22 (GBH), and was still 
present in late November; this was the first since 1958 
Say’s Phoebe appeared at Cove for the fifth consecu- 
tive year, this year’s arrival date, Sept. 21, was ear- 
liest. Impressive numbers of Emp/sdonux flycatchers 
moved through the upper coast in late August. An 
estimated 75 were seen on a Sheldon-to-Galveston run 
on Aug. 25 (VLE, SGW), and 75 were counted at 
Cove on Aug. 26. Olive-sided Flycatchers made a 
very good showing throughout the Region. The high- 
est one-party count was about 21, seen between Shel- 
don and Galveston on Aug. 25 (VLE, SGW ). Fifteen 
or more were counted at Santa Ana and Bentsen on 
Sept. 3 (CRB, ED, W WH, MEI). 

Crows, Creepers, Wrens.—A Common Crow on 
Galveston Island on Nov. 25 was very unusual for 
that locality (CS, JAS). Only 7 Brown Creepers were 
reported for the entire Region; the first was at San 
Antonio on Oct. 25 (JWK). House Wrens reached 
the Lower Valley by Oct. 4 (APL); numbers were 
good at Austin by mid-October, but counts were low 
on the upper coast. 

Thrashers, Thrushes, Bluebirds.—Brown Thrashers 
showed well on the upper coast with 40 at Cove on 
Sept. 29. Contrasted with the widespread invasion of 
November 1959, which penetrated to the Lower Val- 
ley, Robins were very scarce. A few small flocks were 
seen at Austin in October and November—by far the 
largest flock contained 73 birds on Nov. 19. Appar- 
ently the main movement through central portions of 
the Region occurred in mid-November, as first  ar- 
rivals reached Beeville on Nov. 18 (2, AHG), San 
Antonio on Nov. 22 (1, GBH), and Seguin on Nov. 
25 (1). Only single birds were reported from the 
upper coast. Hermit Thrushes seemed low in all areas 
reporting. Eastern Bluebirds were seen in only small 
numbers. A female Mountain Bluebird was closely 
observed at Cove on Nov. 3 and 4; this is the third 
upper coast area record 

Kinglets, Pipits, Waxwings—A Ruby-crowned 


Kinglet at Cove on Sept. 28 was the earliest ever 
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recorded there; the first observation was made at Aus 
tin on the same day (FSW). A high count of 60 was 
recorded in the Buckhorn Lake area of the upper coast 
on Nov. 26 (PC, VLE, TBF). A Water Pipit at Aus 
tin on Sept. 18 (VLE, FSW) was very early; 1 at 
Cove on Sept. 29 was the earliest on record there. A 
Sprague’s Pipit was seen on the beach at La Perte on 
Nov. 30 (carefully identified, JAS). The only Cedat 
Waxwing reported in the Region during the period 
was a juvenile at Austin on Sept. 24; this species ts 
not known to breed in Texas (AMW, FSW’) 

Lreos, Warblers. A Bell's Vireo was seen at Gal 
veston on Sept. 11 (CS, JAS). McKay identified a 
Yellow-green Vireo at Cove on Sept. 8; it had “yel 
low under tail-coverts and yellowish up the sides.’ 
There is no previous record for the upper coast. Ex 
ceptions to the generally low counts of non-wintering 
warblers follow: Black-and-white, about 20 at Cove 
on Aug. 13; Tennessee, 22 at Cedar Bayou on Oct 
23 (DAD, TBF, SGW): Nashville, 30 at Cove on 
Oct. 18; Yellow, 25 at Cove on Aug. 13, and 40-4 
at Santa Ana and Bentsen on Sept. 3 (CRB, ED, 
WWH, MEI); Wilson’s,"30-4 at Austin on Sept. 10 
(FO, JLR, RAR): and Canada, about 45 at Cove on 
Aug. 26. The Worm-eating Warbler, a rare fall mi 
grant, was seen at Cove (2) on Aug. 13 (early) and 
in Houston (1) on Oct. 8 (SGW). Two Orange 
crowned Warblers at Cove on Sept. 15) were the 
earliest on record. A male Black-throated Blue War 
bler in Houston on Oct. 22 was the fourth fall record 
there and the seventh ever recorded on the upper coast 
(SGW ). Three Myrtle Warblers were seen in a single 
group at Austin on Sept. 25 (VLE, FO, JLR, RAR), 
about 3 weeks before the next reported observation 
(Cove, Oct. 14). Numbers were reported very low 
everywhere until November when a few small con 
centrations were found. A Black-throated Gray Wat 
bler was seen at Austin between Nev. 13 and 20 
(RME, FO, JLR, RAR). A Chestnut-sided Warbler 
at Galveston on Nov. 25 (CS, JAS) surpassed the 
previous latest date by 26 days. Twelve observations 
of the Prairie Warbler, a rare fall migrant, were made 
on the upper coast between Aug. 11 and Oct. 6; all 
but 2 were at Cove 

Orioles, Tanagers.—A late Orchard Oriole was 
seen near Austin on Oct. 15 (AMW). An unusually 
heavy migration of Baltimore Orioles eccurred at Aus- 
tin on Sept. 10 after overnight passage of a cold front 
Single very late Summer Tanagers were seen at 2 dif- 
ferent locations at Houston between Nov. 11 and 16 
(HSH, LBH, SGW’). 

Finches, Sparrows.—A late Blue Grosbeak was at 
Welder on Nov. 24. Pine Siskins appeared in western 
Bastrop County on Nov. 3 (about 75, MAM, WJL) 
and west of Austin on Nov. 13 (60+-, AMW, FSW’); 
these were the only reports until December. Am. Gold- 
finch were reported at San Antonio on Oct. 22 (GBH) 
and at Houston on Oct. 31 (TBF), but except for 50 
at Welder on Nov. 24, reported numbers were small 
through the period. A Rufous-sided Towhee at Austin 
on Oct. | (AMW, FSW’) and 1 at San Antonio on 
Oct. 8 (HHK) were very early, but numbers were 
below par during the period. The first Lark Bunting 
ever recorded on the upper coast was seen at the Scuth 
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jetty on Galveston Island on Oct. 1 
This was a male in “fair plumage’; 


(JBS, NMS) 
it was observed 
perched and in flight. Savannah Sparrows were numer- 
us in some parts of Travis County by early November 
(MAM), but few were reported on the upper coast 
where this species is an abundant winter resident. A 
Le Conte's Sparrow was reported at Welder on Nov. 
1. A Henslow’s Sparrow at Austin on Oct. 8 (FO, 
ILR, RAR) was the second on record for the area 
Vesper Sparrows were common at Austin and Seguin 
by late November, but few were reported elsewhere 
A rare visitor to Galveston was a Clay-colored Spar- 
17 (SGW’). Field Sparrows were build- 
at Austin in November, but only one 
ndividual was reported for the upper coast (La Porte 
on Nov. 10) 
good numbers on the upper coast, considering its 
winter resident. White- 
throated Sparrows were plentiful) on parts of the 


row on Sept 
ing up well 


The White-crowned Sparrow was in 


status as oan uncommon 
upper coast, with 357 counted in) western) Harris 
County on Nov. 13 (DAD, TBF) 

Corrigenda._ From the last winter season report 
(ludubon Field Notes VA (4):323-324) omit. the 
following references: Yellow Warbler (323), Blue 
Grosbeak (323), Indigo Bunting (323), and Scissor- 
tailed Flycatcher (324). These observations, errone- 
ously assumed to be for 1960, were made in 1959 for 
Yellow Warbler, Blue Grosbeak and Indigo Bunting, 
and in 1957 and 1956, respectively, for Scissor-tailed 
Flycatcher 

Contributers.—Dr. Richard O. Albert, Walter L. 
Barbare, Charles R. Bender, Elizabeth R. Blount, Paul 
Corneil, Clarence Cottam, Edward Dearing, Dudley 
A. Deaver, Rose M. Elliott, Victor L. Emanuel, T. B. 
Feltner, Ro J. Fleetwood, Mrs. A. H. Geiselbrecht, 
Charles Graham, Mrs. Conger N. Hagar, Mrs. G. B. 
Harding, W. W. Harrington, Henry S$. Hoffman, 
(Mrs.) Louise B. Hoffman, C. E. Hudson, Jr., Mal- 
colm E. Isleib, H. J. Johnson, Mrs. Henry H. Karl, 
Mrs. J. W. Kush, Mrs. William J. Lawson, (Mrs.) 
Margaret Loftin, Mrs. A. P. Longland, Mary Anne 
McClendon, Arlie K. McKay, (Mrs.) Norma C. 
Oates, Frank Oatman, Jr., Marguerite Riedel, John 
L. Rowlett, Rose Ann Rowlett, Clinton Snyder, Mrs. 
J. A. Snyder, Lyle A. Stemmerman, Jerry B. Strickling, 
(Mrs.) Nancy M. Strickling, George A. Unland, 
(Mrs.) Ada Marie Webster, Stephen G. Williams. 

Unless otherwise indicated, locality reports should 
be credited as follows: Alice, ROA; Cove, AKM,; La 
Porte, JAS: Rockport, CNH; Santa Ana Refuge, RJF; 
Seguin, MR; Welder Refuge, CC._—Frep S. WEBSTER, 
IR., 4926 Strauss Dr., Austin 3, Tex. 


NORTHERN ROCKY MOUNTAIN-INTER- 
MOUNTAIN REGION.—The fall period through- 
ut the Region could certainly be characterized as 
mild, with temperatures generally above normal and 
precipitation below normal, until near the end of 
October, when a storm period brought rain or snow, 
wcording to the elevation. November was anywhere 
trom slightly above average to decidedly above aver- 
xe in precipitation, but continued mild temperatures 
used most of the moisture to fall as rain. A light 
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snow cover or none at all prevailed at most localities 
at the end of the period, with the exceptions of Banfi, 
Alberta, with about 6 inches, and Libby, Mont. with 
about 5 inches. The mild weather appeared to pro- 
duce no general change in pattern for the migration 
At Baker, Oreg. Red-winged and Brewer's Blackbirds 
and Common Crows disappeared early but Mountain 
and Western Bluebirds lingered late. In eastern Wash- 
ington Snow Buntings and rosy finches appeared early. 

E. D. Beacham reported for southwestern Alberta 
and adjacent British Columbia; R. L. Hand, Missoula 
and Lake Counties, Montana, C. J. Henry, the Na- 
tional Bison Range, Moiese, Mont.; P. D. Skaar, 
Bozeman and Ennis Lake, Montana; Ruth P. Own- 
bey, Pullman, Wash., and Ann Ward, Baker, Oreg 
Any exceptions or additions to the above are indi- 
cated in the text. 

Grebes and Herons.—A concentration of at least 
1000 Eared Grebes had moved into the Soap Lake 
area, Grant Co., Wash. where they winter, by Nov 
11 (Lynn LaFave). Two sightings were reported for 
immature Black-crowned Night Herons, uncommon 
in eastern Washington: 1 at Reardan and 2 at O'Sul- 
livan Dam, Grant Co., both on Aug. 30 (LL and 
Warren Hall). 

Waterfowl.—A record number of ducks was on the 
lakes of the Columbia Basin in early November, ac- 
cording to the Spokane Chronicle, reporting comments 
of game department officials. About 250,000 of the 
birds were counted on Banks Lake, Moses Lake and 
the Potholes Reservoir. About 190,000 were Mal- 
lards. In late October over 20,000 geese were counted 
in the same general area (Spokane Chronicle). Four 
White-fronted Geese were noted on Grant County, 
Wash., lakes (LL & WH) and one was shot near 
Ninepipe Refuge, Lake Co., Mont. A single Cack- 
ling Goose was seen at Park Lake, Grant Co., on 
Nov. 11 (LL & WH). The Am. Widgeon was a 
common migrant in several localities. Several hun- 
dred were at Ninepipe on Oct. 13, when only Mal- 
lards outnumbered them there. About 1000 Shovelers 
were noted wintering in the Lenore Lake area, Grant 
Co., Wash. (LL & WH). Several other rarities turned 
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up: an immature Surf Scoter at Turnbull Wildlife 
Refuge near Cheney, Wash. (Spokane Bird Club, 
LL & WH); 4 White-winged Scoters cn Lake Min- 
niwanka, Banff National Park, British Columbia (C. 
Hitchon, I. Halladay), and a single male Greater 
Scaup at Ennis Lake, Madison Co., Mont. The latter 
was seen in good light at 200 ft. with a 20 X scope. 
The species is not previously listed for Montana. 

Gallinaceous Birds —Six Sage Grouse, rare in east- 
ern Washington, were observed southwest of Creston, 
Lincoln Co. (LL & WH). The species was also 
reported from Meagher County, Mont. Chukars were 
reported as increasing in the Soap Lake area, Grant 
Co., Wash. (LL & WH) and very common at the 
National Bison Range, Moiese, Mont. The White- 
tailed Ptarmigan was noted during the summer and 
fall in Glacier National Park at altitudes ranging from 
7000 to 9300 ft. (Richard E. Johnson). 

Shorebirds —This and the following group came in 
for the lion’s share of rarities. Hall and LaFave are 
responsible for the following records, except where 
otherwise noted: 2 Am. Golden Plover at Reardan, 
Wash. on Sept. 28, 1 at the same place on Nov. 6 
(SBC) and 2 at Harrison Lake, west of Bozeman, 
Mont. (P. D. Skaar); a Wandering Tattler near the 
British Columbia—Alberta border west of Banff 
(David W. Sonneborn, Jan Simon and George Wil- 
son); a Ruddy Turnstone at Reardan on Aug. 30; 
3 Dunlins at Stratford Lake, Grant Co., Wash. on 
Nov. 11; the Stilt Sandpiper at Reardan, and Sander- 
ling at Soap Lake and at Ennis Lake in Montana 
(PDS). 

Jaegers and Gulls—An adult Long-tailed Jaeger 
near Ritzville, Wash. on Aug. 22 constituted the third 
record for eastern Washington (LL). A Glaucous 
Gull was identified at short range on the Spokane 
River near Gonzaga University, Spokane, on Nov. 11 
and a Mew Gull appeared at the same spot a few days 
later (LL). A Franklin’s Gull was observed in this 
same area in mid-November (SBC, LL & WH) and 
one was collected at Reardan on Aug. 30 (LL & 
WH). It seems likely that the man-made lakes in 
the Columbia Basin are responsible for bringing pre- 
viously absent species of waterbirds into central and 
eastern Washington. 

Swifts and Woodpeckers—Four of the rarely re- 
ported Black Swifts appeared at the Bison Range on 
Aug. 2. Yellow-shafted and hybrid Flickers contributed 
a small burst of reports. Three hybrids and a Yellow- 
shafted were noted at Pullman, Wash.; 1 hybrid ap- 
peared at Davenport, Wash. (WH & LL), and 1 Yel- 
low-shafted (or hybrid) was seen at Two Medicine 
Lake, Glacier Nat'l Park (REJ). This is the first for 
the Park. The scarce Williamson's Sapsucker, a female, 
was identified on Pine Creek near Baker, Oreg. The 
equally scarce White-headed Woodpecker almost made 
it into Spokane, as 1 was seen at the western edge of 
the city in Indian Canyon (S. O. Stanley). Unusual 
was a Lewis’ Woodpecker in the Waterton Park area 
of southwestern Alberta. The species has been noted 
in the area only three times in five years. 

Swallows and Jays—A massive gathering of 1000 
Barn Swallows was encountered at Oroville, Wash. 
on Sept. 9 (Bob & Elsie Boggs). A single straggler 
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of this species was found at Silver Lake, Spokane 
Co., Wash. on the late date of Oct. 22 (WH & LL). 
A notable number (25-30) of Clark's Nutcrackers was 
seen at Sumpter, Oreg. on Sept. 29 and a flock of 40 
or 50 was found in the Ghost River area along the 
front ranges of the Rockies in southwestern Alberta 
in mid-September (IH). 

Chickadees, Wrens and Cathird—Some 50 Chest- 
nut-backed Chickadees and 1 or 2 of the rare Boreal 
Chickadees were seen in the Salmo Pass area of 
northern Idaho (WH & LL). Two Long-billed Marsh 
Wrens at Park Lake, Grant Co., Wash. on Nov. 11 
represent a late date for these birds (WH & LL). 
The latest date reported for the Catbird was Sept. 17 
at Libby, Mont. (James Peterson). 

Thrushes, Pipits and Waxwings.—Robins with in- 
tentions of wintering appeared scarce except at Baker, 
Oreg., where at least a hundred were present on Dec. 
8. Mountain Bluebirds appeared to be scarcer than 
ever in the Missoula area, but several other localities 
reported flocks. At Baker, 40-50 were noted on Nov. 
25 and 2 were still present on Dec. 8. At least 1000 
Water Pipits were noted at Reardan, Wash. on Sept. 
20 (WH & LL). Up to 200 were seen in the Boze- 
man, Mont. area. Bohemian Waxwings so far have 
not given much promise of a ‘‘waxwing winter,”’ al- 
though a flock of about 250 was noted at Missoula 
and about 1000 were noted at Calgary in late Novem- 
ber. The birds were feeding on the berries of the 
Rocky Mountain juniper (Juniperus scopulorum) at 
the Bison Range. 

Warblers and Blackbirds.—Warblers trickled 
through in small numbers as usual, except for Audu- 
bon’s, which at times appeared in small flocks and 
was the commonest species. Wilson’s Warbler was 
seen commonly at Waterton Park in late August (Dick 
Dekker, CH) and was numerous in early September at 
Baker. At least 2 Myrtle Warblers were recognized 
in a flock of Audubon’s at Missoula on Sept. 14 and 
one was noted the following day. Missoula and Boze- 
man reported many Brewer's Blackbirds but the spe- 
cies appeared scarce in eastern Washington and Ore- 
gon. A late individual was still at Davenport, Wash. 
on Nov. 25 (WH & LL). A female Bullock's Oriole 
was found dead near Spokane on Sept. 21, a late date 
(WH & LL). A continuing mystery in the Region 
is the whereabouts of the Brown-headed Cowbird in 
the fall. Hand points up the question with the obser- 
vation that only once in 23 years has he seen any after 
the last of July. That time was in 1958, when flocks 
occurred during late August and the birds were ob- 
served up to Sept. 6. 

Finches and Sparrows.—Pine Grosbeaks seemed to 
be staging something of an invasion, particularly in 
the Calgary, Alta. area. A flock of at least 75 was 
observed along the Little Spokane River at Spokane 
on Dec. 3 and 4 (Jim Acton, SBC). Flocks were 
occurring regularly at Bozeman (PDS, C. V. Davis) 
and the species appeared to be rather common at Mis- 
soula. The Gray-crowned Rosy Finch was common to 
abundant at several localities. The species was noted 
earlier than usual in eastern Washington, where some 
500 were noted in Grant and Lincoln Counties. A 
largely albino individual was collected in the area 
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(WH & LL). Redpolls have been almost completely 
absent thus far. Red Crossbills were noted around 
Banff, Waterton and Glacier Nat'l Parks in good num- 
bers but were sparse in most other areas. White- 
winged Crossbills, always scarce, were noted at Red 
Eagle Lake in Glacier Park in late August (REJ). 

A Savannah Sparrow at Reardan, Wash. on Nov. 25 
furnished a late record (WH & LL). Chipping Spar- 
rows were reported as late as Oct. 23 (1) at Spokane 
(SBC); Oct. 7 (1) at Pullman, Wash., and Oct. 3 
(small flock) at Missoula. Decidedly noteworthy was 
the sighting of a Harris’ Sparrow at Missoula on 
Oct. 17. This is the fourth record in 23 years. White- 
crowned Sparrows were migrating between Aug. 28 
and late October, with a straggler near Baker, Oreg. 
on Nov. 27 (Gertrude Inman). Sixty were banded at 
Spokane; this is more than double the number banded 
there in any of the three previous autumns (TR). 
One individual, banded on Sept. 18, was recaptured 
on Oct. 2, suggesting that the migration is a leisurely 
affair for at least some of this species. Golden-crowned 
Sparrows were reported at Bow Lake, Banff Nat'l 
Park in August and at Flo Lake, Kootenay Nat'l Park 
on Sept. 10 (Aileen Harmon). Eight Lincoln's Spar- 
rows were banded at Spokane, between Sept. 10 and 
30. This compares with none banded in 1958 and 
1959 and 1 banded in 1957 (TR). Six birds of this 
species were noted at Deep Creek, west of Spokane, 
on Sept. 20. This was the largest number observed at 
any one time (LL). Lapland Longspurs appeared at 
Bozeman on Oct. 16 but at Missoula they arrived on 
Sept. 10 and stayed until Nov. 12, with the maxi- 
mum number about 35 birds. The earliest appearance 
of the Snow Bunting was on Oct. 13 at the Bison 
Range, where they were much more common than in 
the two previous years—THOMAS RoGers, E. 10820 
Maxwell, Spokane 62, Wash. 


GREAT BASIN, CENTRAL ROCKY MOUN- 
TAIN REGION.—Drought is a normal phenomenon 
in this Region so when to call a drought unusual is 
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a problem, but this year is different! For instance, in 
central Wyoming the official average rainfall is being 
changed from 15 inches to 11 inches, but this year 
to-date there have been only 6 inches. At Ruby Lakes, 
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in northeastern Nevada, the water level is the lowest 
in 30 years. Malheur, in eastern Oregon, had the low- 
est water level in 20 years. We are, therefore, going 
through the greatest drought in many years. 

Apparently, this fall was warmer than usual and 
the migration was later than usual. We have a bumper 
crop of off-beat warblers. Eugene Kridler has replaced 
Dave Marshall as biologist at Malheur. Mr. Kridler 
has done some netting and banding of landbirds, as 
well as waterfowl. This has resulted in many new 
records for Malheur and distribution lists must be 
revised again. 

Swans.—There were 3450 Whistling Swans, Nov. 
13, at Malheur on Harney Lake, which this year had 
most of the waterfowl. This is the highest swan count 
in 3 years at Malheur (Kridler). Harney Lake is an 
overflow of Malheur—now largely dry—and has dried 
up more slowly than Malheur. Six pairs of Trumpeter 
Swans now live in northeastern Nevada outside Ruby 
Lakes (Clair Aldous). Ruby Lakes raised 3 cygnets: 
Malheur perhaps 9. There is hope this species is 
spreading out again in the Great Basin. 

Geese and Ducks.—The waterfowl concentration at 
Malheur in eastern Oregon, with the lower water 
levels, was way down. Kridler reported an immature 
Greater Scaup collected during banding operations on 
Nov. 18. This bird is thought to be very rare inland; 
but is so easily missed it may be more common. It 
has been seen twice before at Malheur, one of the 
oldest and best watched spots in the western United 
States. An immature Barrow’s Goldeneye was caught 
at the same time. The Barrow’s Goldeneye is not a 
rare bird in this Region, merely so in a flat basin like 
Malheur. 

In the Klamath Basin the peak duck concentration 
was during Oct. 16-22 with 1,685,000 on Tule Lake 
and 1,931,000 on Lower Klamath. Peak goose con- 
centrations occurred a little later, in the first week of 
November, with 251,000 on Tule Lake and 200,000 
on Lower Klamath. These figures are not unusual for 
this ornithological paradise. A blizzard and freeze-up 
came on Nov. 20 and only a mere 30,000 birds re- 
mained (R. M. Abney). Unusual ducks at Klamath 
were 2 European Widgeon, Nov. 24 (McCaskie), 
and 1 Surf Scoter on Oct. 29 (Anderson). Another 
Surf Scoter was seen for the second time in 3 years 
(OKS) at Casper in central Wyoming, 1000 miles to 
the east, on a refinery waste lake on Oct. 30. Perhaps 
more of these birds are moving through this Region 
than we had thought. An Oldsquaw was collected at 
Lower Klamath, Nov. 14 (Linn Howard). There are 
now several records for this bird in the area. 

At Bear River Marshes, at the upper end of the 
Great Salt Lake, the water level was very low through 
the summer and early fall; consequently, the water- 
fowl numbers were down. However, only 3500 birds 
were lost from botulism. Later the water level im- 
proved (after the irrigation season) but the food 
supply was limited due to the previous drought. Mar- 
vin P. Duncan, the assistant refuge manager, reports 
the peak of the waterfowl was 624,000 on Sept. 19. 
This is a little better than last year and later. A 
breakdown of their principal species shows: 
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1960 Comparison 





Species Peak Numbers Date with 1959 

Canada Goose 3280 Aug.10 up 

Lesser Snow Goose 8100 Nov.12 up 

Pintail 220,000 Sept.19 down slightly 
Green-winged Teal 127,000 Nov.18 down 
Shoveler 100,000 Sept.19 up 
Canvasback 64,000 Oct. 28 up 

Gadwall 37,000 Aug.29 down 
Mallard 33,000 Sept.19 down 


Redhead 18,000 Oct. 28 down 








Deer Flat Refuge in southwestern Idaho is a fall 
and winter refuge. In summer, grains are grown 
around the lake to feed the migrants and the lake 
itself is a small-boat recreation area. As mentioned in 
previous issues this is principally a Mallard refuge. 
The build-up in ducks continued through the fall, and 
at the end of this time there were 480,000 Mallards 
present and lesser numbers of other ducks. The next 
most common were: 60,000 Pintail; 50,000 Am. W idg- 
eon and 50,000 Shoveler. A peak of 5500 Canada 
Geese occurred, Nov. 2 (Gene Crawford). 

At Stillwater in western Nevada the low water 
levels have caused a drastic reduction in the usage of 
the refuge. Their fall peak was only 58,200 ducks in 
the last week of September. The record high was in 
1958 with 191,000 on Nov. 9. After September the 
water shortage caused continued deterioration of the 
habitat and the waterfowl] fell off. The Mallard doesn’t 
mind cold weather and ice, and by the end of this 
period most of the waterfowl at Stillwater were Mal- 
lards: about 12,000 on Nov. 17 (John Kiger). The 
Mallard remained in central Wyoming in the Riverton 
area several 1000 strong in a territory where there is 
almost no open water and where the temperature 
drops repeatedly below zero. The birds glean in old 
grain fields and maintain an open spot or two on 
Ocean Lake (OKS). Another Mallard refuge is the 
new and growing Monte Vista Refuge in central- 
southern Colorado. This fall there were more birds 
using the area than ever before: by the end of this 
period there were 79,000 Mallards and lesser num- 
bers of other ducks. The Pintail at 7840 and the 
Green-winged Teal at 1000 were the next most com- 
mon (Charles R. Bryant). 

Hawks.—This year the central Wyoming eagle fly- 
way was not in operation until November, when up 
to 8 were seen in the air at once. There was a good 
flight on most windy days during the month of 
November (OKS). 

Shorebirds —There were 30 Red Phalaropes on 
Lower Klamath, Nov. 25 (McCaskie)—a very unusu- 
al record. Anderson had a total of 18 in the same area, 
Nov. 12-17. 

Roadrunner.—Miss Reames had one for the first 
time at Durango, Nov. 10-11. 

Ouwls.—A Pygmy Owl was reported in southern 
Colorado north of Durango, Oct. 31 (Reames). This 
little owl may be more common in the central Rockies, 
but is rarely reported, although one bird is regularly 
found in the cemetery at Salt Lake City. Glebe Kashin 
found it there by Nov. 19. 
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Jays.—A Scrub Jay was found at Laramie in south- 
eastern Wyoming in the yard of Prof. A. B. Mickey 
on Oct. 29. Apparently, this jay does occur in south- 
ern Wyoming, but has not been reported for several 
years. Two Scrub Jays were reported by Mrs. Crews at 
Hotchkiss high on the mesa in western Colorado. This 
must be the edge of its range. 

Wrens —The Winter Wren is seen irregularly in 
the central Rockies. Kashin had one on Oct. 30 in 
City Creek Canyon at Salt Lake City. 

Starlings—This bird is reported as increasing at 
Ruby Lakes, Nev. They were seen there last year for 
the first time and recently Clair Aldous saw 15. Ap- 
parently, this is the pattern all over the Region. 

Warblers—Don Thatcher found a Bay-breasted 
Warbler at Genesee Mt. Park just west of Denver 
on Oct. 1. There are 3 other records for Colorado. 
This is rather amazing as the Colorado Rockies or 
plains are not the general habitat of the Bay-breast. 
Oppie Reames reported a Worm-eating Warbler 
picked up freshly dead at Durango on Oct. 22. This 
is unprecedented. Townsend's Warblers were reported 
from such widely diverse areas as Cheyenne in south- 
eastern Wyoming on Sept. 13 by Mrs. Hanesworth 
and the headquarters at Malheur in the eastern Ore- 
gon sage-brush by Kridler on Sept. 6 and subsequent 
days, not having been seen there in the fall before. 
A male Black-throated Blue was collected at Mal- 
heur, Sept. 27. This is the second record for the ref- 
uge and eastern Oregon (Kridler). 

Grosbeaks.—Pine Grosbeaks seem more common 
than usual west of Denver (DT). Mrs. Lambertsen 
had 10 in Rawlings for the first time on Nov. 15. 
Previously, she had seen them on the breeding range 
in the nearby Snowy Range. They were also seen in 
numbers at Casper. 

Sparrows.—Harris' Sparrow was reported from 
Malheur, Oct. 22 to Nov. 6, two at a time being seen 
and banded (Kridler). All birds were immature, as 
they are in the fall and winter in Wyoming and 
Utah. As far west as eastern Oregon this would be a 
rarity. In Wyoming it is a regular winter visitor. On 
Sept. 18-19 Kridler also banded and collected a 
White-throated Sparrow. 

Longspurs —Again this year R. G. McCaskie found 
Lapland Longspurs at Lower Klamath. This year there 
were at least 200 on Nov. 24-25. This species is not 
unusual in the same type of habitat on the Wyoming 
plateau in the eastern part of this Region. Among the 
longspurs he found a Snow Bunting, a species that 
occurs there more frequently —Dr. OLIVER K. ScoTT, 
437 East 13 Street, Casper, Wyo. 


SOUTHWEST REGION.—There was little that 
was noteworthy about the weather this fall. Septem- 
ber and November were slightly warmer than usual, 
October was slightly cooler than normal. Rainfall was 
deficient except in October, when a mid-month storm 
brought rather heavy rain to most parts of the Region. 
Water conditions were generally good, except in much 
of southeastern Arizona where stream flows were sub- 
normal. Food supply was quite good in most areas, 
with no particular shortage of staple items noted 
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(except acorns). 

The fall migration was notably heavy in the case 
of Red-shafted Flickers and Western Tanagers. Vireos 
and wood warblers were less common, also most spar- 
rows. The main feature of the season was a flight of 
montane jays to the lowlands, accompanied by a 
virtual lack of Robins and bluebirds in these same 
lowlands. Dale A. Zimmerman at Silver City, N. Mex. 
heard migrants, probably wood warblers and sparrows, 
overhead on the nights of Sept. 3 and 8. Calling of 
migrant birds at night is a phenomenon virtually un- 
known in the intermountain West. He noted unusu- 
ally large numbers of migrants during the first 13 days 
of September; these were chiefly Western Tanagers, 
vireos, and wood warblers. 

Pelicans, Boobies, Cormorants—Two White Peli- 
cans were seen at Santa Fe, N. Mex., Sept. 15 (Leon 
A. Wiard), 400 were at Bitter Lake Nat'l Wildlife 
Refuge, Roswell, N. Mex., Sept. 26 (Russell Clapper), 
and 1 was found at Sullivan Lake, Yavapai Co., Ariz., 
Oct. 20 (Heidi McLernon). The Brown Booby that 
appeared at Martinez Lake, Ariz. on the Imperial 
Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, in Sept. 1958, has finally dis- 
appeared, being last seen on Oct. 7 (Gale Monson). 
A most unusual record was that of a pair of Oliva- 
ceous Cormorants on the Gila River near Gila, N. 
Mex., Nov. 27; a duck hunter shot the male while 
the observer was watching the birds through binocu- 
lars, whereupon the observer braved the cold waters 
of the stream and retrieved the specimen (John P. 
Hubbard ). 

Herons, Ibises—A Little Blue Heron was present 
on the Bosque del Apache Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, 
Socorro Co., N. Mex., throughout most of September 
(Merle O. Bennett). An immature Reddish Egret was 
identified about 31 miles above Imperial Dam on the 
Imperial Refuge, Ariz.—Calif., Sept. 2 (GM). A few 
Wood Ibises appeared on the Imperial Refuge after 
Sept. 1, reaching a maximum of 52 on Oct. 7 (GM). 

Waterfowl—A single Whistling Swan was seen at 
White Horse Lake, southeast of Williams, Ariz., Oct. 
30 (HM). Six White-fronted Geese were found at 
River Ranch on the Salt River below Phoenix, Ariz., 
Sept. 20 (Mary L. Bonnewell, Mrs. D. Demaree). 
snow Geese numbering 740 (including 20 Blue 
Geese) on the Bosque del Apache Refuge after mid- 
November represented the greatest number of these 














birds ever found on the refuge (MOB). A lone Snow 
Goose was seen near Cliff, Grant Co., N. Mex., Nov. 
5 (JPH). Four Ross’ Geese were seen on Havasu 
Lake, Havasu Lake Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, Ariz— 
Calif., Nov. 1 (Louis D. Hatch). Four observed at 
Martinez Lake, Ariz., on the Imperial Refuge, from 
Nov. 5 to the end of the period, may have been the 
same birds. This is the first time more than single 
birds have been found in Arizona (GM). A female 
or immature White-winged Scoter was photographed 
at Bitter Lake Refuge, Oct. 30 (RC, Vester Mont- 
gomery); this is perhaps only the second record for 
New Mexico. A female-plumaged Hooded Merganser 
was seen on the Gila River near Gila, Nov. 19 (JPH). 

Hawks.—A young Mississippi Kite left its nest at 
El Paso, Tex., Aug. 27, where it was observed being 
fed by both parents (Roy Fisk, e¢ al.). A few Rough- 
legged Hawks were seen in the Kingman, Ariz. area 
during November (Bill Musgrove). Fourteen were 
counted between Silver City and Nutt, N. Mex. in- 
cluding 3 freshly killed on the road, Nov. 11 (JPH). 
Seven Harris’ Hawks were found at Sierra Blanca, 
Tex., Oct. 16, and 2 more were seen at McNary, Tex., 
Oct. 23 (RF, ef al.). Single Peregrine Falcons were 
noted on Aug. 30 1 mile south of Imperial Dam in 
California (GM) and on the Bosque Refuge (MOB). 
One was preying on White-winged Doves at Red- 
Rock, Pima Co., Ariz., Sept. 2 (Seymour H. Levy). 
Another was seen between Gila and Cliff, Nov. 5 
(JPH). 

Gallinaceous Birds.—Harlequin Quail were encoun- 
tered virtually everywhere in suitable habitat around 
Silver City, including 8 in the observer's yard in town 
on Oct. 30 (DAZ). 

Cranes.—About 1000 Sandhill Cranes were killed 
by a severe hailstorm near Portales, N. Mex., Oct. 
13-14 (RC). About 20 were seen between Gila and 
Cliff, Nov. 5 and 19 (JPH). Only half the usual 
number were wintering at Bitter Lake Refuge in 
November (RC) while 2500 on the Bosque del 
Apache Refuge was an all-time high number (MOB). 

Shorebirds.—A Semipalmated Plover was noted west 
of Peoria, Maricopa Co., Ariz., Sept. 2 (Monte Dod- 
son). An Am. Golden Plover was carefully identified 
at Santa Fe, Sept. 21 to 26 (LAW). A Common Snipe 
was recorded in the Bill Williams Delta, Ariz., on 
the Havasu Lake Refuge, on the early date of Aug. 
16 (Charles R. Darling). A Short-billed Dowitcher, 
identified by voice, was seen between Gila and Cliff, 
Oct. 20 (JPH, DAZ). A Buff-breasted Sandpiper 
was observed north of El Paso, Oct. 9 (Carolina 
McClintock, Mary Belle Keefer, Lilla Thomas). A 
very late Black-necked Stilt was taken near Wikieup, 
Mohave Co., Ariz., Nov. 10 (Musgrove). Fifteen 
Northern Phalaropes were seen on Stokes Tank, just 
east of Arivaca, Pima Co., Ariz., Sept. 5 (SHL). 

Gulls and Terns——An adult Herring Gull was 
identified about 14 miles above Imperial Dam on the 
Imperial Refuge, Nov. 18 (GM). A first-year im- 
mature California Gull was present on Havasu Lake, 
Aug. 28 and Sept. 8 (CRD). A Laughing Gull was 
taken one mile above Imperial Dam on the Imperial 
Refuge, Sept. 3, for the first Arizona record (GM, 
Robert G. Yoder). A Bonaparte’s Gull was seen 
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north of Nogales, Ariz. on a very windy day, Oct. 9 
(Bill Harrison), and 4 were found at Gila, Nov. 27 
(JPH). A Sabine’s Gull was noted at Bitter Lake 
Refuge, Oct. 8 (RC, VM), and an unusually late and 
apparently sick one was seen about 4 miles above 
Imperial Dam on the Imperial Refuge, Nov. 4 (GM, 
Cal Royall). A Black Tern observed at Theba, Mari- 
copa Co., Ariz., Oct. 16, was very late (GM). 

Pigeons and Doves.—A Band-tailed Pigeon was 
taken at Charlie Bell Well in the Growler Mountains 
on the Cabeza Prieta Game Range, Pima Co., Ariz., 
Oct. 26 (Roger D. Johnson). There were still many 
White-winged Doves in the Upper Sonoran Zone on 
the west slope of the Tumacacori Mountains, Santa 
Cruz Co., Ariz., Aug. 27, including a nest with day- 
old young (SHL). Mourning Doves were apparently 
quite scarce all fall in the Silver City vicinity (DAZ). 
Inca Doves are now very rare in El Paso (RF). 

Cuckoos.—A Yellow-billed Cuckoo north of No- 
gales, Oct. 4 (BH), was very late. A Roadrunner was 
found dead in the road at Los Alamos, N. Mex., Nov. 
6, at an unusually high elevation (L. G. Hawkins). 

Ouls.—A Pygmy Owl was photographed in Silver 
City after flying into a window, Oct. 23 (DAZ), 
while another bathed at a bird bath in the same town, 
Nov. 7 (Mrs. Harrison Schmidt); this is a low eleva- 
tion for this owl. Another was observed eating a 
House Finch at 2 p.m. at the Federal Court House in 
Santa Fe, Nov. 25 (LAW). A Ferruginous Owl was 
seen near Sasabe, Pima Co., Ariz. in November (Wil- 
liam Schaldach). Three Burrowing Owls were noted 
near the north end of the Granite Mountains, Pima 
Co., Ariz., Sept. 10 (GM). A Spotted Owl was 
found dead in the road 5 miles south of Hurley, 
Grant Co., N. Mex., Nov. 3 (DAZ), and a Saw-whet 
Owl was found dead at Radium Springs, Dona Ana 
Co., N. Mex., Nov. 15 (Bob Row). 

Goutsuckers, Swifts, Hummingbirds —A Whip- 
poor-will was still calling in the pine-oak woodland 
of Bear Canyon, Santa Catalina Mountains, Ariz., on 
the late date of Oct. 2 (Joe T. Marshall, Jr.). Two 
Lesser Nighthawks were seen at Gila Bend, Ariz.. 
Nov. 20 (SHL). A Vaux’s Swift was observed near 
San Xavier Mission, Ariz., Sept. 17 (JTM), another 
was seen in lower Molino Basin, Santa Catalina Moun- 
tains, Sept. 18 (Pat Gould), and 1 was seen with 
White-throated Swifts over Globe, Ariz., Sept. 22 
(Lyndon L. Hargrave, Betty Jackson). Nearly 50 
White-throated Swifts were watched about 9 miles 
north of Glendale, Ariz., Nov. 28 (CR). A male 
Anna’s Hummingbird appeared in El Paso in Septem- 
ber (date?) and remained to Oct. 2 (RF). Single male 
Broad-tailed Hummingbirds were seen there on Sept. 
18 and Oct. 29 (RF). A Calliope Hummingbird was 
banded at Silver City, Sept. 18 (DAZ). A male 
Broad-billed Hummingbird stayed at the observer's 
home in the Tucson Mountain foothills, Ariz., Nov. 
5 to 19 (SHL). 

Trogons.—Two Coppery-tailed Trogons were noted 
in Madera Canyon, Santa Rita Mountains, Ariz., Sept. 
12 (Mr. & Mrs. Arthur Sylvester, Florence A. Thorn- 
burg), and 3 were there on the unusually late date of 
Oct. 3 (David Stirling). 

Wood peckers.—A Yellow-shafted Flicker was iden- 


tified at Silver City, Nov. 28 (DAZ). Red-shafted 
Flickers were unusually common throughout the Re- 
gion. An Acorn Woodpecker was found northeast of 
Sunnyslope, Maricopa Co., Ariz., Sept. 25 (Edna 
Phelps). Two Lewis’ Woodpeckers were seen near 
Martinez Lake, just off the Imperial Refuge, Oct. 20 
(GM); 4 were found on the Colorado River Indian 
Reservation near Parker, Ariz., Oct. 23, plus 1 in the 
Bill Williams Delta, Oct. 26 (CRD); 1 was seen at 
Mesa, Ariz., Oct. 31 (CR); 2 were present south of 
Tucson, Ariz., Nov. 2 (FAT); 2 were observed at 
River Ranch near Phoenix, Nov. 18 (MLB), plus 1 
there on Nov. 15 (CR); and about 12 were seen in 
western Phoenix, Nov. 18 (MLB, es a/.). A William- 
son's Sapsucker was noted at Sierra Blanca, Oct. 16, 
and 1 in El Paso, Nov. 11 (RF). A Hairy Wood- 
pecker was present in El Paso, Sept. 25 to Oct. 29 
(RF, ef al.). A Downy Woodpecker was collected 
near Cliff, Nov. 5 (JPH). 

Flycatchers—Two Tropical Kingbirds were seen 
north of Nogales, Sept. 11 (BH). A Western King- 
bird was lingering at Silver City, Oct. 11 (DAZ), 
while late Cassin’s Kingbirds were found along the 
Rio Grande south of Sierra Blanca, Oct. 16 (CM, 
MBK), near Nogales, Nov. 12 (BH), and on the 
west slope of the Tumacacori Mountains, Nov. 13 
(SHL). A Scissor-tailed Flycatcher was noted near 
San Xavier Mission, Sept. 17 (JTM), and 1 was stay- 
ing late at Bitter Lake Refuge, Oct. 22 (RC). A Black 
Phoebe was observed near Espanola, N. Mex., Nov. 6 
(W. B. Lewis, LGH). An Olive-sided Flycatcher was 
“singing” at 6000 feet in Bear Canyon, Santa Catalina 
Mountains, Sept. 2 (JTM). A male Vermilion Fly- 
catcher was seen at Bitter Lake Refuge, Oct. 1 (RC). 

Horned Larks.—Only about ten per cent of usual 
numbers were found in the Kingman area (Mus- 
grove). Several hundred were seen west of Litchfield, 
Ariz., Nov. 9 (CR). 

Jays, Ravens, Crows.—A Blue Jay was seen near 
Las Vegas, N. Mex. in early October and again on 
Nov. 7 (Elmer Schooley). Steller’s Jays invaded the 
lowlands of the entire Region on a large scale. One 
was seen in El Paso as early as Sept. 2 (RF). Large 
flocks were in the foothills of the Pinal Mountains, 
Ariz., Sept. 20 (BJ). One was noted at the north 
foot of the Coyote Mountains, Pima Co., Ariz., Sept. 
25 (SHL). Another had reached the Kofa Mountains 
of the Kofa Game Range, Yuma Co., Ariz., Sept. 28 
(GM). One was observed near New River, Maricopa 
Co., Ariz., Oct. 14 (MLB), and 2 were seen there, 
Oct. 22 (Harry L. and Ruth Crockett). One was seen 
at Black Meadow Wash, Calif., on the Havasu Lake 
Refuge, Oct. 19, and several were noted at Parker 
Dam, Calif., after Nov. 1 (CRD). Considerable num- 
bers were in the lowlands about Silver City, Oct. 21 
(DAZ). At least 20 were seen in one park in El Paso, 
Nov. 11 (RF). They were also unusually common in 
Ponderosa Pine country, as at Prescott, Ariz. in 
November (Lydia Schemmer). 

Scrub Jays, too, invaded the lowlands, although not 
as spectacularly as the Steller’s. The first was noted at 
El Paso, Sept. 13 (RF). An amazing flock of more 
than 100 flew across the highway from northwest to 
southeast near Cavecreek, Maricopa Co., Ariz., Sept. 
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15 (MLB), and about 25 were seen at Scottsdale, 
Ariz., the next day (DD). A few were seen at Tuc- 
son in October, and there was a “good flight” at Bit- 
ter Lake Refuge in October (RC). They were scattered 
over the desert of southwestern Arizona in mid- 
October, and a few got all the way to the Colorado 
River (GM). 

Two Mexican Jays were observed in Silver City, 
Sept. 21, and numbers were seen later about the town, 
where they usually are not found (DAZ). A roost of 
about 300 Common Ravens was located in Mohave 
County, Ariz. about 5 miles northwest of Fort Rock 
(Musgrove). More than 1000 White-necked Ravens 
were flocked in the Sulphur Springs Valley, Ariz. 
along the road to Rucker Canyon, Oct. 4 (DS). Two 
Common Crows were seen flying north past the 
Arizona end of Imperial Dam, Nov. 17 (GM). 
Pinon Jays also appeared in numbers in lowland 
areas, mostly in September and October. About 60 
were seen along the shore of Roosevelt Lake, Ariz., 
Sept. 7 (LLH). A small flock appeared in Roswell, 
Sept. 9 to 12, where 1 was also seen on Oct. 10 
(VM). A flock of 80 flew north over Silver City, 
Sept. 10 (DAZ). Huge numbers were at Santa Fe in 
September (LGH, LAW). They were fairly common 
in the higher parts of Carlsbad Caverns Nat'l Park, 
N. Mex. in late September (Paul F. Spangle). Four 
were seen in the Kofa Mountains, Sept. 28, plus 11 
on Oct. 28 (GM). About 10 Scrub Jays, 10 Mexican 
Jays, and 50 Pifion Jays stayed together in one flock 
from at least Oct. 20 to Nov. 4 in oak-grassland 
habitat in the Santa Rita Mountains (Peter Westcott). 
A Clark's Nutcracker was present at Cedar Crest, 
Sandia Mountains, N. Mex. from Sept. 22 to about 
Sept. 26 (Barbara McKnight), and 1 was found dead 
in Tempe, Ariz., Oct. 26 (Mrs. J. Birchett). 

Titmice, Nuthatches—A_ Black-capped Chickadee 
was seen at Los Alamos, Sept. 12 (LGH). Mountain 
Chickadees were more numerous than usual at Las 
Vegas (ES). One was seen on Sept. 17, and several 
on Oct. 5, in Silver City (DAZ), and 1 was seen with 
Verdins about 10 miles south of Hurley, Oct. 11 
(DAZ, JPH). One was observed in Globe, Nov. 19 
to 21 (BJ). Small numbers of both White-breasted 
and Pigmy Nuthatches were to be found in El Paso 
after Sept. 18 (RF, e¢ al.). Red-breasted Nuthatches 
were also widespread in lowland areas. Singles were 
seen near New River, Sept. 24 and Oct. 14 (MLB); 
1 was first seen in El Paso, Sept. 25, where several 
were present later in the season (LuVenia Arnold, 
RF); 1 was at Silver City, Oct. 5 (JPH), and 1 
10 miles south of Hurley, Oct. 11 (JPH, DAZ); the 
species was very common at Prescott after Oct. 12 
(HM); and 1 was noted near Wilbanks Cabin on the 
Kofa Mountains, Kofa Game Range, Oct. 29 (GM). 

Thrashers, Thrushes—A Brown Thrasher was seen 
at Cedar Crest, Nov. 20 (McKnight). Only small 
numbers of Robins, and Western and Mountain Blue- 
birds, were present in the Las Vegas area (ES), and 
they were scarce in the Silver City region (DAZ). 
None whatsoever were reported from Lower Soncran 
areas in Arizona. A Townsend's Solitaire was seen in 
El Paso, Aug. 28 (RF). 

Phainopepla—Two were seen 5 miles south of 











Hillsboro, Sierra Co., N. Mex., Nov. 11 (JPH). 

Vireos and Wood Warblers —Hutton's Virecs were 
found in extreme southwestern Arizona: 1 was noted 
in the Kofa Mountains, Kofa Game Range, Sept. 29: 
1 was taken at Owl Woods, Ariz., on the Imperial 
Refuge about 24 miles above Imperial Dam, Nov. 18; 
and 1 was seen at another locality about 16 miles 
above Imperial Dam, also on the Imperial Refuge, on 
Nov. 18 (GM). A Solitary Vireo was present at 
Memorial Park in El Paso from Aug. 28 until the end 
of November (RF). A Tennessee Warbler was seen 
in cypresses at about 6000 feet elevation in Bear Can- 
yon, Santa Catalina Mountains, Sept. 2 (JTM). Audu- 
bon’s Warblers were especially abundant at Los 
Alamos in Sept. (LGH). A Hermit Warbler was 
found in El Paso, Sept. 25 (RF, ef al.). An Am. Red- 
start was noted near Ysleta, Tex., Sept. 28 and Oct. 
14 (RF), and 1 was seen in a wintering locality at 
Martinez Lake, Imperial Refuge, Nov. 5 (GM, CR). 

Orioles, Blackbirds —A male Orchard Oriole was 
seen near Ysleta, Sept. 3 (MBK, ef a/.). A female 
Rusty Blackbird was found at Charco 3, Kofa Game 
Range, Oct. 29 (GM). A Boat-tailed Grackle was 
observed at Roosevelt, Ariz., Nov. 11 (T. J. Melton, 
fide BJ). A male Bronzed Grackle was identified at 
Bitter Lake Refuge, Oct. 13 (RC). 

Tanagers.—As mentioned earlier, large numbers of 
Western Tanagers were seen at Silver City in Septem- 
ber, a total of 83 being banded where in previcus 
years none were banded and only 3 to 4 were seen 
during the entire fall migration (DAZ). An Hepatic 
Tanager was noted at Globe, Sept. 5 (BJ). and 1 
was taken at Owl Woods on the Imperial Refuge, 
Nov. 18, for the westernmost North American record 
(GM, RGY). 

Finches and Sparrows.—At least 100 Black-headed 
Grosbeaks were in the yard of Jens K. Jensen in Santa 
Fe, Oct. 4 (BJ, JKJ), certainly a most unusual oc- 
currence for that time of year. A family group of 4 
Blue Grosbeaks was seen in juniper-oak habitat on 
the west slope of the Tumacacori Mountains, Sept. 11 
(SHL), and 1 was found at Cedar Crest as late as 
Sept. 16 (McKnight). “Great numbers” of Lazuli 
Buntings were present in a field 3 miles north of 
Nogales, Nov. 27 (BH). A Painted Bunting was 
found dead in the road about 7 miles south of Augus- 
tine, Socorro Co., N. Mex., Aug. 19 (Joe Welch, fide 
SHL). Evening Grosbeaks were especially abundant 
about Los Alamos in September and October (LGH). 
As many as 12 were seen in El] Paso, Oct. 15 (CM). 
plus 2, Oct. 22 (RF). This was a flight year for Cas- 
sin’s Finches: numbers were seen at Silver City, Oct. 
5, following which they were seen until about Nov. 
11 (JPH, DAZ); 2 were seen in Tucson, Oct. 21 and 
Nov. 10 (JTM); at least 9 were seen in the Kofa 
Mountains, Oct. 28 (GM): a male was seen in El 
Paso, Oct. 29 (RF, ef al.); 1 of 2 was taken at 
Sinita Tank, on the Cabeza Prieta Game Range, Yuma 
Co., Ariz., Nov. 8 (GM); and 1 was seen near No- 
gales, Nov. 12 (BH). A small flock of Pine Gros- 
beaks was seen at Los Alamos during the last week 
of October, including one that was rescued from a 
house cat (LGH). A Pine Siskin was seen at Owl 
Woods on the Imperial Refuge on the early date of 
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Oct. 7 (GM). A flock of at least 10 Am. Goldfinches 
was seen 9 miles north of Glendale, Nov. 28 (CR). 
Four Red Crossbills were seen in El Paso, Sept. 28 
(LT), and at least 50 were present there by Nov. 19 
(RF, et al.).: The species was rare at Las Vegas (ES). 
About 150 Lark Buntings were found northwest of 
Litchfield, Nov. 8 (CR). 

Two nests of Rufous-crowned Sparrows, both with 
eggs, were discovered 5 miles southeast of Arivaca, 
Sept. 5 (SHL). Four Gray-headed Junccs were seen 
at Sinita Tank on the Cabeza Prieta Game Range, 
Nov. 8 (GM). Eight Black-chinned Sparrows were 
found in the Kofa Mountains, Sept. 29 (GM). Es- 
pecially heavy movements of White-crowned Spar- 
rows occurred at Los Alamos in September (LGH): 
there were almost no immatures among those seen at 
Globe (BJ). A White-throated Sparrow was iden- 
tified near Las Vegas, Oct. 20 (ES).—GALE MONSON, 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, P. O. Box 1032, 


Yuma, Ariz. 


COHOE, ALASKA.—The most descriptive word ap- 
plicable to this autumn on the Kenai Peninsula would 
be “‘extraordinary.’’ Snow had fallen in various places 
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in the northern tier of states before any was experi- 
enced in Cohoe. Summarizing the fall period briefly: 
the month of September was warmer than normal, 
lacking any snowfall, with no appreciable amount of 
frost before Sept. 26. Excessive cloud cover plus 
above average amounts of wind maintained higher- 
than-normal temperatures throughout October, frost 
being recorded on a mere 9 days. A 1-inch snowfall 
occurred in Kenai on Oct. 22. The same amount fell 
on Oct. 31 in Cohoe, but quickly dissipated under 
daytime high readings of 40°. A cold front on Nov. 
10 brought heavy snows on and after Nov. 11 with 
ensuing cold producing temperature lows of -10° 
through the week of Nov. 15-22. Subsequent warming 
conditions resulted in further heavy snowfalls finally 
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terminating in downpours of rain on Dec. 6, 8, and 13. 

Fall conditions in the interior region of Alaska 
were more normal; the Nenana River near Fairbanks 
was frozen over by Oct. 11 with the Lake Louise 
country north of Anchorage winter-bound by Oct. 15. 
The small percentage of migrants originating in the 
interior came through in accord with previous years; 
inter-Alaskan wintering birds, as could be expected, 
yielded an abundance of late records. Inland lakes 
failed to freeze completely over until Nov. 10, with 
rivers still open. 

Extra-limital Species —Further sightings of Hud- 
sonian Godwits and a second occurrence of the Long- 
eared Owl were among highlights of the autumnal 
period, but, by late October, only the most optimistic 
of individuals would have anticipated another rarity. 
A sparrow observed feeding on weed seeds in the 
garden of Eugene and Mary A. Smith on Oct. 24 
was carefully checked with the literature and identified 
as an immature Harris’ Sparrow. Study was simpli- 
fied by the fearlessness of the bird which hopped 
casually around the feet of both observers in its quest 
for food. Two photographs were obtained, showing 
identifying characteristics. One previous record of the 
species has been established in the state (Birds of 
Alaska: Gabrielson and Lincoln). 

Loons, Grebes—Common Loons accomplished their 
longest period of continuous residence to-date; 3 birds 
were still present on Oct. 30 and 1 remaining to Nov. 
1. Arctic Loons conformed to the regular departure 
time with the last bird seen on Sept. 9. Red-necked 
Grebes, while not common, greatly outnumbered 
Horned Grebes; the latter were seen only twice during 
the autumn. Twelve Red-necked Grebes were sighted 
off Homer Spit on Sept. 16; peak number of 6 occurred 
in Cohoe on Oct. 10 (MAS). A Red-necked Grebe 
remained until Oct. 31, exceeding last year’s record by 
2 days. 

Swans.—Reports of the Trumpeter Swan came from 
both Cohoe and Kasilof after Aug. 29; sightings in the 
latter were mainly of 1 bird. This bird, or another, 
was first seen and heard in Cohoe, Oct. 10, being 
present until Oct. 21 and was presumed to be the swan 
found dead on the Kasilof Flats on Oct. 31 by Ann 
Ramsell and Susan Webb. Unfortunately, the specimen 
was not preserved. Three swans seen on the Kasilof 
Flats in late September by Alfred Hermansen and 9 
birds on Lower Trap Lake on Oct. 7 (MAS) were 
determined by vocal utterance to be Trumpeter Swans. 
Whistling Swans showed in excellent numbers; a flock 
on the unprecedented early date of Sept. 9 (ES) on 
the Kasilof Flats was far in advance of regular migra- 
tion dates. This commenced later than normal on Oct. 
10; thereafter straggling flocks passed over until the 
evening of Oct. 25 when a record number of swans 
for this area passed over or tarried briefly within a 
period of two to three hours; 9 birds on Oct. 27 com- 
pleted the season. This late departure would seem 
to indicate climatic influence upon the migration as 
the previous late date for departure had been Oct. 18. 

Geese, Ducks.—Goose migration though falling 
behind last year’s record proportions could be charac- 
terized as very good, particularly in relation to num- 
bers of (Lesser) Canada and White-fronted Geese. 
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Less common in either spring or fall, a total of 115 
Canada Geese and 5 (Cackling) Canada Geese ac- 
companied flocks of the above-mentioned geese light- 
ng briefly on Upper Trap Lake on Oct. 7. The situ- 
ation sadly differed in the migratory duck picture. 
Locally raised dabblers remained in average numbers 
until Sept. 25, but the expected flights of northern 
ducks failed to materialize. Diving ducks made a bet- 
ter showing over numbers of dabblers and in increase 
over last autumn’s population. Common Goldeneyes 
and White-winged Scoters, well represented, were 
augmented by such species as Greater Scaup; Buffle- 
head; 1 Canvasback on Oct. 6; 5 Harlequin Ducks 
(uncommon here) on Sept. 24; 1 Oldsquaw, imme- 
diately prior to freezing of lakes, on Nov. 10. A 
Mallard, 2 Green-winged Teal, and a Common Gold- 
eneye were seen on Beluga Lake at Homer on Nov. 
15. Two hundred to 300 Surf Scoters with 2 Common 
Eiders were seen off Homer Spit on that date (MAS). 

Hawks, Cranes——The recovery of a Rough-legged 
Hawk, freshly killed, by Robert Rausch of the Alaska 
Department of Fish and Game on Nov. 17 at a point 
some 70 miles south of Fairbanks was reported by 
Dr. Brina Kessel. No Red-tailed Hawks were seen 
in Cohoe after Sept. 13 despite severe mouse infesta- 
tion. Frequent sightings of Marsh Hawks through 
late summer terminated on Sept. 9; the bird was 
last reported from Homer as of the same date ( Mairiis 
Kilcher). The outbound migration of the Sandhill 
Crane is always spectacular and particularly so this 
fall when the largest concentrations noted here elected 
to depart on Sept. 13. No apparent relation to weather 
conditions could be determined; skies were commenc- 
ing to clear over Homer, having already done so over 
Cohoe where a strong southwesterly wind was blow- 
ing. The cranes, gathering recruits from the multi- 
tudinous marshes as they advanced, noisily circled ever 
higher and higher to clear the peaks of the Kenai 
Mountains and disappear in the direction of Prince 
William Sound. They were seen that morning from 
Sterling, where 500 were counted (ES); from Kenai 
large flocks reported (John Hakala), “good numbers” 
from Cohoe (MAS), and large flocks from Homer 
(MK). Additional migrants were reported from 
Homer on Sept. 14 with a late sighting of these birds 
flying eastward on Sept. 29 (MK). 

Shorebirds—Fall concentrations, except for peeps, 
were the best since 1955, both in numbers of individ- 
uals and in species recorded. The list being too ex- 
tensive to dwell fully on all interesting sightings, only 
the most outstanding will be selected. Pectoral Sand- 
pipers, scarce in most recent years and totally absent 
in some, were the most prominent of all during fall 
migration, appearing on the river flats on or before 
Aug. 20 in large numbers and remaining to Oct. 1 
(AH, ES, MAS). A record late for the species was 
attained on Nov. 4 when 1 bird was seen (ES). 
Dowitchers, additionally abundant, produced a late 
sighting of 13 birds on Sept. 24. 

Rare and uncommon birds further augmented an 
exciting season: the highest numbers and latest oc- 
urrence of the Black Turnstone were recorded with 1 
bird, Aug. 6 (ES); 6 birds, Aug. 20; 3 birds, Sept. 3 
(MAS). Two Long-billed Curlews were studied at 











good range on Aug. 20; 23 Whimbrels seen on Aug. 
9; 1 Upland Plover, Sept. 3; 1 Knot and 3 or 4 Rock 
Sandpipers on Sept. 9 (MAS). Sporadic sightings of 
1 and 2 Hudsonian Godwits were made over the 
Kasilof Flats and Cohce Beach after the initial dis- 
covery in the swamp (Audubon Field Notes 14:470); 
nevertheless, the sight of 12 of these godwits by the 
Kasilof River mouth on Aug. 20 was thrilling in the 
extreme (MAS). Both 1 Surf-bird on Aug. 18 (Verna 
St. Louis, fide MAS) and a Northern Phalarope on 
Sept. 9 (MAS) fall into the late category. 

Jaeger, Gulls, Terns.—The Parasitic Jaeger, normal- 
ly gone by Aug. 1 also appeared affected by the “‘latest 
ever’ trend. Birds seen during early August were 
mainly juvenals, but an adult bird was the last to be 
seen on Aug. 20. Large gulls were present on the 
Kenai River near Soldotna as late as Nov. 21 (ES, 
MAS); Glaucous-winged Gulls were very abundant 
at Homer on Nov. 15 when a few Glaucous and 2 
Mew Gulls were seen. The last 2 Bonaparte’s Gulls 
were observed in Cohoe on Oct. 17, the last Arctic 
Tern on Aug. 6. 

Ouls, Nighthawks.—An additional report cf a 
Long-eared Owl, this submitted by George Pollard 
of Kasilof, may have been the bird seen earlier in 
Cohoe. Horned Owls, obviously plentiful by their 
hooting, and Boreal and Short-eared Owls were seen 
during September. Common Nighthawks, a rarity on 
the Kenai Peninsula according to present information, 
were detected here this season; 1 bird was seen at 
Homer on the evening of Oct. 4 (MK). 

Flycatchers, Swallows, Corvids.—Unprecedentedly 
late was a transient Olive-sided Flycatcher in Cohoe 
on Sept. 8, especially so in view of the fact that the 
previous last day of sighting was Aug. 16. Tree Swal- 
lows, their departure expected by July 15, were slow 
to leave on or after July 27. Steller's Jay, perhaps 
mislead by that “extraordinary” weather, established 
two late records, 1 bird near Anchor Point, Nov. 18, 
1 bird near Soldotna on Nov. 25 (ES). A North- 
western Crow, a bird apparently uncommon in Homer, 
was seen there on Sept. 13 (Gladys Musgrove, MAS). 

Nuthatches, Thrushes, Kinglets —Two Red-breasted 
Nuthatches were still present in Homer as of Sept. 11 
(MK). Hermit Thrushes, later than normal, were 
represented by 1 bird in Cohoe on Sept. 9 (MAS) 
and 1 in Homer on Sept. 8 (MK). Very, very late 
was a Swainson's Thrush reported from Homer on 
Sept. 8 (MK); they passed through Anchorage in mi- 
gration, Aug. 23-26 (MK). A Ruby-crowned Kinglet 
observed in Cohoe on Oct. 8 is the latest yet. Golden- 
crowned Kinglets were present in Homer on Nov. 15, 
but none were seen in Cohoe after Oct. 31 (MAS). 

Sparrows.—It was a good fall for erratic finches; 
a high population of Pine Grosbeaks, some White- 
winged Crossbills and large flocks of redpolls har- 
vested the seed crop. More than normal numbers 
appear to be wintering. Remarkable records concern- 
ing Slate-colored Juncos and White-crowned Spar- 
rows come from Fairbanks (BK). Two feeders had 
2 or 3 juncos still present as of Nov. 26; Mrs. Frida 
Hering had 2 immature White-crowned Sparrows on 
Nov. 19. Some of the Cohoe “‘latest” are interesting 
also: 1 immature White-crowned Sparrow seen on 
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Sept. 27; 1 immature Golden-crowned Sparrow on 
Sept. 23; 1 (Western race) Fox Sparrow on Oct. 10 
(ES, MAS). The immature Harris’ Sparrow, ob- 
served first at 2:00 P.M. on Oct. 24 remained through- 
out the day of Oct. 25, but was gone by the following 
morning (ES, MAS). Snow Buntings were almost 
non-existent this autumn; one sighting of 2 birds was 
made near Sterling on Oct. 2 (MK). 

Corrigendum.—Reference to nest of Long-tailed 
Jaeger, Audubon Field Notes 14:471, should read, 
“slides were made of nest and 2 eggs,” not of 2 young. 

All sightings and observations made by compiler 
unless otherwise specified —Mary A. SMITH, Cohoe, 
Alaska. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC COAST REGION.—A 
good breeding season fcr most birds has resulted in 
increased numbers of birds, especially passerines, being 
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observed in fall migration. Weather conditions were 
practically normal everywhere. Seattle’s rainfall in No- 
vember totaled 7.97 inches, twice the normal amount, 
but it was far below Seattle's wettest November, in 
1942, when 9.4 inches of rain fell. Some observers 
noted the relative abundance of fringillids as opposed 
to insectivorous birds that were seemingly abundant 
all summer. Flycatchers, vireos, warblers, tanagers 
and thrushes were scarcer than in 1959; finches and 
sparrows were more numerous. The Varied Thrush 
was a notable exception, as it was scarcely seen at all 
in the fall of 1959, and was reported this year by 
practically all observers. 

Loons, Grebes, Shearwaters, Petrels —The loon 
migration was generally light. The first Arctic Loon 
noted on the Oregon coast was one at Tillamook, 
Oreg., Oct. 1 (JBC, JO). The first Red-necked Grebes 
were seen at Comox, B. C., Aug. 22 (TP). An in- 
creased number of Horned Grebes in ratio to the less 
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numerous Eared was noticed at Victoria, B. C. 
(ARD). Western Grebes were first noted at Grayland, 
Grays Harbor Co., Wash., Aug. 24 (LDL); and mere 
than 500 were counted in Drayton Harbor, near 
Blaine, Wash. in October (LK). Twenty-two Sooty 
Shearwaters were found dead along the beach at 
Westport, Grays Harbor Co., Wash. on Aug. 23 
(LDL); thousands were seen from a fishing boat at 
Neah Bay in Clallam County, Wash. on Aug. 27-28 
(DG, fide GA); an estimate of millions was made 
at Seaside, Oreg., Sept. 5 (Erline Hevel, Aileen Pier- 
son); and a report of thousands at Depoe Bay, also 
on the Oregon coast, Oct. 19, is the largest number 
ever seen there by Elizabeth A. Baker. Yet from Vic- 
toria comes the news that the Sooty Shearwaters ‘‘that 
usually occur in flocks of a hundred or more in Sep- 
tember off the Victoria waterfront were entirely ab- 
sent’ (DS). A Fulmar was found dead, and another 
one (both light phase) collected at Westport, Aug. 
25. A Leach’s Petrel was carefully observed with a 
scope when seen flying one-fourth mile off the 
ocean beach at Grayland (LDL) 

Pelicans, Cormorants, Herons.—Brown Pelicans 
(uncommon) were seen at Tillamook, Oct. 1 (JBC, 
JO). Several thousand Double-crested Cormorants 
were noted flying in a northern direction off Gray- 
land, Aug. 24 (LDL). The Brandt's Cormcrant was 
reported at Point Roberts, Oct. 9 and Nov. 13. Great 
Blue Herons lingered longer than usual at Blaine. The 
Green Heron was noted at Bear Creek, near Phoenix. 
Oreg., Aug. 22 (RB); at Pitt Meadows, B. C., Sept. 

(JS): and at Portland, Oreg., Nov. 8 (GA). 

Swan, Geese, Ducks.—A single Whistling Swan 
was discovered on Long Beach Island in Willapa Bay 
on Oct. 29 (JBC, JO). The first migratory Canada 
Geese were a flock of 135 on Sauvies Island, Sept. 5 
(JBC, JO). They were seen at Blaine, Oct. 7 (LK): 
in Seattle and Medina, Wash. in mid-October (VEC, 
WMH); at Phoenix, Nov. 2 (RB); and at Boundary 
Bay, Nov. 11 (GMM). Black Brant were early. One 
was seen sitting on a sand bar at Tokeland, Pacific 

Wash., Aug. 23 (LDL); and 8 were found 
Point Roberts, Nov. 13. White-fronted Geese were 
seen flying over Victoria, Sept. 24 (ARD). This bird 
is rare on the Oregon coast, and a notable record is 
that of 3 seen at Tillamook, Oct. 1 (JBC, JO). The 
Snow Goose winters in large flocks off the mouth of 
the Frazer River in British Columbia with the first 
(1200) seen at Sea Island, Oct. 30. Because stragglers 
eccur only at infrequent intervals on southern Van- 
couver Island, the pair of adult Snow Geese seen on 
the Oak Bay Golf Course, near Victoria, the last two 
weeks in November, attracted much attention. Blue- 
winged Teal (uncommon) were seen at Blaine, Wash. 
in September; some were banded at the Skagit River 
Game Reserve on Oct. 3 (LK). male European 
Widgeon was seen at Esquimalt Lagoon, Victoria, 
Nov. 5 (V.N.H.S.); and one on Sauvies Island in 
November (Barry Lowitz, fide GA) was shot by a 
hunter who mistook it for a Redhead, on which there 
is no open season this year! Ring-necked Ducks were 
reported only from Blaine and Vancouver, B. C. Can- 
vasbacks were scarce. Barrow's Goldeneyes (32) were 
seen at Stanley Park, Vancouver, B. C., Nov. 5; and 




















iad increased to 60 by Dec. 3. The Hooded Mergan- 
er was first seen at Medina, Oct. 30 (WMH), and 
t Stanley Park, Nov. 5. 

Hawks.—A flight of 85 Turkey Vultures repre- 
ented a higher-than-average count at Victoria (DS). 
One was seen at Point Roberts, Sept. 5 (Warren Hall, 
ide LFL):; 3 at Brooking, Oreg., Sept. 17 (RB); 
ind 13 closely following the shoreline, in west Seat- 
tle. Sept. 20 (ELC). On the basis of records received, 
the Rough-legged Hawk shows a definite increase this 
fall. It was observed at Victoria, Oct. 22 (ARD); at 
Point Roberts, Oct. 23 and 29; at Long Beach Island, 
Oct. 29 (JBC, JO); and at Marpole, B. C., Nov. 2 
(WH). Golden Eagles were watched feeding on a 
dead doe deer near Ashland, Oreg., Nov. 20 (RB). A 
Bald Eagle was seen at Cape Alava, Olympic Nat'l 
Park on Aug. 19 (GA). An Osprey was observed at 
Point Roberts, Aug. 27, and 2 were noted at Pitt 
Meadows, Sept. 4, while 2 were seen flying south 
wer the ocean beach at Tillamook, Oct. 1 (JBC, JO). 
The Peregrine Falcon was reported only from Comox 
(TP) and Tsawwassen Beach in British Columbia 
(WHH, ef al/.). Also worth noting is the occurrence 
of a Pigeon Hawk at Comox (TP), and Westport 
(LDL). 

Quail_—An _ exceptionally late breeding record of 
the California Quail was provided by a female at 
Phoenix, Oreg. incubating 8 eggs, Aug. 29, which 
hatched on Sept. 1 (RB). 

Cranes, Rails, Shorebirds.—Sandhill Cranes were 
observed at Victoria on Sept. 3 & 4 (ARD, GAP). 
A flock of 12 spent the night in a field west of Vic- 
toria on Sept. 12 (DS). About 130 were seen on the 
Columbia River, near Ridgefield, Clarke Co., Wash. 
Since this is just across the river from Sauvies Island 
in Oregon 555+ seen on the island on Oct. 16 (JBC) 
probably included seme of the same birds. Three 
juvenile Soras were found at Stanley Park, Sept. 17. 
The Black Oystercatcher, an uncommon visitor in the 
San Juan Islands, was seen on Low and Lopez Islands 
on July 23 and 30 (JB); and was seen at Cape Alava, 
Aug. 19 (GA). Four Snowy Plover, 2 of which were 
collected, were noted at Tokeland, Aug. 23 (LDL). 
Over 40 were seen on Sept. 16 at Gold Beach, Jose- 
phine Co., Oreg. (WKC), where an Am. Golden 
Plover also was seen. Other records of the Am. Golden 
Plover were 1 each in widely scattered localities in 
Victoria on Aug. 20, Sept. 17, and Oct. 8 (V.N.H‘S.). 
The Knot, an uncommon migrant along the coast of 
British Columbia, was seen at Tsawwassen Beach, 
Aug. 27 (WHH, ef al.), and at Victoria, Oct. 1 
(ARD). The rare Marbled Godwit (2) was ap- 
proached to within ten feet at Tokeland, Aug. 23 
(LDL); and one was found at Clover Point near Vic- 
toria from Sept. 28 until late October (V.N.HS.). 
An inland record of the Sanderling was one at Lake 
Sammamish east of Seattle, Sept. 25 (WMH, Pauline 
Wood). Both Red and Northern Phalaropes were 
bserved at Tokeland, Aug. 24 (LDL); and thou- 
sands were seen at Neah Bay, Aug. 27 & 28 (DG, 
ide GA). 

Jaegers, Gulls, Terns, Alcids.—The first Pomarine 
Jaeger for Mt. Rainier Nat’! Park was seen at an 
‘levation of 6600 ft., above Paradise, Sept. 1 (JB). 

















This season's record of the Skua came from Oak Bay, 
Victoria (C. Guiguet). Glaucous Gulls were seen 
at the city dump in Vancouver, B. C. on several 
occasions by Frank Oldaker. A gocd movement of 
Ring-billed Gulls was in progress at Tokeland, where 
1000+ were seen on Aug. 23 & 24 (LDL). Approx- 
imately 100 were resting on the water at Centenniel 
Beach at Boundary Bay, Sept. 18 (GMM). Franklin's 
Gulls were again reported this fall: at Stanley Park, 
and Tsawwassen Beach, Aug. 13: at Blaine, Aug. 24: 
and at Victoria (at least 6—GAP). The maximum 
count of Bonaparte’s Gulls was 400 on San Juan 
Island, Aug. 22 (JB); and of Heermann’s Gulls, 350 
at Tokeland, Aug. 23 (LDL). Four Common Terns 
still at Blaine on Nov. 24 (LK) set a new extreme 
in late dates for this species. Two Caspian Terns were 
observed at Westport, Aug. 23 (LDL). A movement 
of 1017 Common Murres in a two-hour period in a 
northwesterly direction off Point Roberts, Nov. 13, 
may have been part of a cross-migration from Puget 
Sound to the open coast (WHH). An immature 
Tufted Puffin was found dead at Westport, Aug. 24 
(LDL). 

Nighthawks, Swifts, Hummingbirds. —The build-up 
of Common Nighthawks on Vancouver Island, which 
started in late July, continued through August. In 
traveling a 100-mile stretch of highway between 
Comox and Victoria, David Stirling counted 400 on 
Aug. 18; 167 flew south at Miracle Beach Park, Van- 
couver Island on Sept. 3 (W. J. Merilees); 6 were 
seen circling over Phoenix, Sept. 10 (RB). A dense 
flock of 250 Black Swifts was seen flying ahead of a 
cold front squall cloud at Miracle Beach Park, Sept. 
{ (DS); this species was last reported from Lake 
Terrell, south of Blaine, Sept. 11. The last Vaux’'s 
Swifts noted were at Medina on Sept. 5 (WMH). 
A Rufous Hummingbird was seen in a Seattle garden 
on Nov. 15 (Mrs. J. I. Colwell). 

Woodpeckers, Flycatchers.—Red-shafted Flickers, 
from 12 to 15 at once, were frequently seen eating 
pears in Mrs. Kline’s yard at Blaine. A Pileated 
Woodpecker was observed at Point Roberts, Nov. 13. 
A Lewis’ Woodpecker appeared at Blaine, Aug. 26. 
The Eastern Kingbird was reported from Pitt Mead- 
ows, July 30, where 2 Western Kingbirds were seen 
on Sept. 4 (JS). A Black Phoebe was seen at the 
Applegate River, near Medford, Oreg., Sept. 4 (RB); 
and nested in this same area 2 years ago (Thomas 
McCamant and James Hicks, fide RB). The Traill’s 
Flycatcher was last seen at Little Mountain, Vancouver, 
near Vancouver, B. C., Sept. 4 (GMM). The Western 
Flycatcher was last seen at Medina, Sept. 10 (WMH): 
the Western Wood Pewee, at Pitt Meadows, Sept. 4. 

Skylark.—The Skylark observed 3 miles southwest 
of Friday Harbor on San Juan Island on Aug. 14 was 
a new sight record for the state of Washington (JB). 

Swallows, Jays, Chickadees.—The Violet-green 
Swallow was last seen at Mountlake Terrace, north of 
Seattle, Sept. 27 (ZMS). Other late dates are: Tree 
Swallow, Medina, Sept. 23; Barn Swallow, Sea Is- 
land, Oct. 30 (unusual); Cliff Swallow, Gardiner, 
Oreg., Sept. 17 (WKC); and Purple Martin, Mount- 
lake Terrace, Sept. 8. Steller’s Jays, so scarce a year 
ago, have taken over the bird feeders on Vancouver 
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Island, and at Burnaby, B. C. Black-billed Magpies 
(7) were feeding on a dead doe deer near Ashland, 
Oreg. on Nov. 20 (RB). A pair of Common Ravens 
was hunting grasshoppers on Hurricane Ridge, 5200 
ft., Olympic Nat'l Park on Aug. 21 (GA); 3 were 
seen at Vancouver, B. C., Nov. 20. A Chestnut-backed 
Chickadee was roosting in a swallow birdhouse at 
Phoenix on Sept. 24, and a Plain Titmouse used 
the same box for roosting on Nov. 22 (RB). 

Dippers, Cathirds, Thrushes.—Dippers are regularly 
found at Goldstream on Vancouver Island with the 
salmon run in November, but 10 on Nov. 5 is re- 
garded as double the normal number (V.N.H:S.); a 
single bird was observed at Steilacoom, Wash., Nov. 
11 (Mabel Larrison). Two Catbirds were carefully 
observed at Tokeland, Aug. 24 (LDL). Large flocks 
of Robins appeared in October and November, with 
largest numbers seen at Mountlake Terrace, Oct. 11; 
in south Seattle they were foraging on Madrofia ber- 
ries, Oct. 13 & 21, and Nov. 25 (BB, EB); and 3500 
were estimated at a roost on Bear Creek in Jackson 
County, Oreg., Nov. 25 (RB). The first Varied 
Thrushes arrived at Victoria, Sept. 13 (ARD); and at 
Mountlake Terrace, Sept. 25 (ZMS). One was heard 
on Pilchuck Mountain in Snohomish County, Wash., 
Oct. 1 (BB, EB). Two Hermit Thrushes were at 
south Seattle, Sept. 17-18 (BB, EB); and 2 individ- 
uals banded at Mountlake Terrace, Sept. 26 (ZMS); 
another one passed through Medina, Nov. 28 
(WMH). The Swainson’s Thrush was last seen at 
Seattle, Sept. 13 (VEC). 

Pipits, Waxwings, Shrikes, Starlings.—A_ single 
Water Pipit was flitting about on the shore at Bound- 
ary Bay, Sept. 18 (GMM). The highest count was 42 
at Blaine, Sept. 23 (LK). Fifteen were counted on a 
school lawn at Phoenix, Oct. 20. Fifty Cedar Wax- 
wings approached from the west and settled in the 
trees at Point Roberts, Sept. 18 (GMM); they were 
foraging with Robins and Starlings on Madrofia ber- 
ries in a yard in Seattle, Nov. 25 (BB, EB). The 
Northern Shrike was at Pitt Meadows, Oct. 10; at 
Blaine, Oct. 19; and at Point Roberts, Oct. 29. Star- 
lings (5000+) were roosting at Bear Creek, Nov. 
25. Between 3500 and 4000 were at a roost on the 
Ballard Bridge in Seattle, Dec. 4 (ELC). At Van- 
couver, B. C., the usual roosts were not yet occupied 
at the end of November. 

Vireos, Warblers—A singing Solitary Vireo was 
at Mountlake Terrace, Sept. 13; where a Red-eyed 
Vireo was banded on Sept. 2 (ZMS). Twenty-five 
Warbling Vireos were concentrated at Point Roberts, 
Sept. 5 (Hall, fide LDL), and were reported from 
Mountlake Terrace and Phoenix the same day. Better 
than usual flights of warblers were noted the last 
part of August and the first week in September (GAP, 
LK). An unusually late date for the Orange-crowned 
Warbler is Dec. 3 at Marpole (WH). Nashville 
Warblers were seen west of Phoenix, Aug. 28; and 
at Rim Village, Crater Lake Nat'l Park, Sept. 11. A 
concentration of 87 Yellow Warblers at Marpole, 
Aug. 12, is a very high number. The last of the 
abundant Black-throated Gray Warblers was seen in 
a garden at Vancouver, B. C., Sept. 17 (GMM). 
Townsend s Warblers passed through Medina, Nov. 
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10 and 19 (WMH). A Palm Warbler was identi- 
fied at Marpole, Nov. 1 (WH). A MacGillivray’s 
Warbler was still on Little Mountain, Vanccuver. 
Sept. 4 (GMM). 

Orioles, Blackbirds, Tanagers—A late Bullock's 
Oriole was observed at Phoenix, Nov. 22 (RB). This 
is the fourth consecutive year there has been a distinc- 
tive fall movement of Brewer's Blackbirds passing 
through Mountlake Terrace (this year from Sept. 24 
to Oct. 7—ZMS). The latest departure date for the 
Western Tanager was Sept. 27, at Seattle (VEC). A 
Black-headed Grosbeak was banded at Mountlake 
Terrace, Sept. 9 (ZMS). 

Finches and Sparrows.—A female Dickcissel was 
banded by Mrs. H. M. S. Bell at Victoria on Nov. 16: 
it was still at her feeding station at the end of the 
month (V.N.H.S.). Evening Grosbeaks arrived at 
Mountlake Terrace, Sept. 11; and 8 were feeding in 
a holly tree at Blaine, Nov. 27. Some peak counts are 
listed: House Finches, 100, Sea Island, Oct. 30; Am. 
Goldfinches, 200 each, Tsawwassen Beach, Aug. 27, 
and Point Roberts, Oct. 9; Red Crossbills, 12, Seattle. 
Nov. 6; Savannah Sparrows, 1000, White City, Oreg.. 
Sept. 8. Both the White-crowned and Golden-crowned 
Sparrows were fairly abundant. The rare White- 
throated Sparrow was observed at a feeder in Victoria 
in October (T. Briggs). Fox Sparrows were reported 
in normal numbers. Lincoln's Sparrows were recorded 
at Medina, Oct. 9 and Nov. 13 (WMH); and were 
considered above average in numbers at Victoria 
(DS). Six Lapland Longspurs were at Tsawwassen 
Beach, Aug. 7. The first Snow Bunting was seen at 
Esquimalt Lagoon near Victoria, Nov. 5 (V.N.HS.). 

Contributors —(GA) George Alderson; (BB, EB) 
Bob and Elsie Boggs; (RB) Ralph Browning; (JB) 
James Bruce; (VEC) Violet E. Cannon; (JBC) John 
B. Crowell; (ELC) Elizabeth L. Curtis; (VKC) Vee 
K. Curtis; (ARD) A. R. Davidson; (DG) Doug 
Gill; (WMH) Walter M. Hagenstein; (WHH) Mr. 
and Mrs. W. H. Hesse; (WH) William Hughes: 
(LK) Lucile Kline; (LDL) L. D. LaFave; (GMM) 
George M. McKay; Doris Nye; Frank Oldaker: 
(JO) Jim Olson; (TP) Theed Pearse; (GAP) G. A. 
Poynter; Norman Precious; (JS) Jack Sarles; (ZMS) 
Zella M. Schultz; (DS) David Stirling; Betty Wise: 
Gwen Wright; (V.N.H.S.) Victoria Natural History 
Society —Bos AND Etsie Boos, 10434 22nd Ate. 
S.W’., Seattle 66, Wash. 





MIDDLE PACIFIC COAST REGION.—The hot. 
dry summer had left its mark on the California land- 
scape by August, and even in the higher mountains. 
normally moist meadows were drying up. The species 
of birds associated with these meadows such as the 
flycatchers that “hawk” over them, Lincoln's Sparrows. 
and Wilson's Warblers hastened to depart, being 
mostly gone by mid-August. A species of thistle that 
thrives in damp mountain situations generally failed 
to come into bloom, thus depriving migrant Rufous 
Hummingbirds, and immatures and females of resi- 
dent Calliope Hummingbirds, of a favorite feeding 
attraction between early August and September. This 
no doubt contributed to the apparent scarcity of the 
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mountain-traveling hummers of late summer. Western 
Tanagers seemed to follow suit in departing earlier 
than usual from Sierra County, leaving the xerophytic 
plant-appreciating Green-tailed Towhees and Fox 
Sparrows in command (BCS). 

August 8 saw the beginning of a movement of war- 
blers at Red Bluff, northern Central Valley, that 
reached wonderful proportions. By Aug. 30 most had 
left. On Aug. 13, at the Sugar Bowl, near Donner 
Summit, numbers of Hermit, MacGillivray’s and Nash- 
ville Warblers, with Orange-crowned and Yellow 
Warblers, had concentrated. Breaking off a period of 
still, dry, clear weather, the winds that evening 
seemed strongly contributive in clearing out this gath- 
ering (GMcC). Luckily, the Region was in for some 
earlier stormy weather than during the past two fall 
seasons. At Chico and in the Sierra near Lake Tahoe, 
storm clouds gathered to represent a widespread low 
pressure area; on Sept. 2, lightning flashed, thunder 
accompanied, and light rains began. Strong winds 
from the southwest sprang up during the night, not 
diminishing until the afternoon of Sept. 4. This 
weather combination had the effect of piling up a 
magnificent concentration of birds at the north end of 
Lake Tahoe: warblers and sparrows especially, but in- 
cluding some most interesting birds seldom seen there. 
Hundreds of Orange-crowned and Aubudon’s, with 
good numbers of Nashville, MacGillivray’s and Yel- 
low Warblers, fewer Hermit and Townsend's, repre- 
sented the warbler family; Chipping and White- 
crowned Sparrows predominated and accompanied a 
scattering of Fox, Song, Brewer's and 1 Vesper Spar- 
row. Also seen during the 3-day period of concentra- 
tion and subsequent migration, as the wind died, were 
an assortment of such species as: Sparrow Hawk, 
Mourning Dove, Vaux’s Swift, Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 
Ash-throated Flycatcher, Cedar Waxwing, and Rufous- 
sided Towhee in more-than-usual numbers, or out of 
habitat, along with the seldom-seen Poor-will, Great 
Blue Heron, Pifion Jay, and Parasitic Jaegers flying 
n the winds over the lake! Also, at Boca Reservoir, 








north a bit, unusual birds of this same stormy period 
(which are not ordinarily found there) were: Pectoral 
Sandpiper, Purple Martin, Black Tern, and Baird's 
Sandpiper (GMcC). 

Substantiating this flow of birds with the winds was 
the experience of another observer at Wright's Lake. 
southwest of Lake Tahoe, during the morning of 
Sept. 4. He found many small birds, warblers again 
conspicuously numerous, streaming along a ridge in a 
strikingly warmer airflow from the Central Valley 
than his icy-cold campsite one-fourth mile below (LF). 

After Sept. 9, a series of low pressure cold air 
masses missed the Region, leaving the stage set fer 
continuing dry calm weather and steady migration. 
Without even the impetus of windiness, the passage 
of warblers through the Sacramento Bypass, Sept. 13. 
involved comparatively large numbers of individuals. 
although the accent on species make-up was some- 
what different. Here, Yellow and Orange-crowned 
Warblers predominated, with a nice showing of Black- 
throated Gray and MacGillivray’s, a single Townsend's 
and a pair of Yellow-breasted Chats (MM, GMcC, 
RS). Reports from the San Francisco Bay and coastal 
areas found warblers, in general, scarce and thinly 
scattered, although Townsend's Warblers in Lafayette. 
Contra Costa Co. (LF), and in the Berkeley Hills 
(MM), as well as Orange-crowned Warblers in San 
Francisco (FP) were considered more numerous than _ 
usual. 

Periodic storminess brought some rain and much 
wind in October, with a succession of cold air masses 
giving the state more than usual amounts of rain 
everywhere; and in November, it brought snow in the 
north in the Mount Shasta-dominated area and along 
the entire length of the Sierra Nevada. Most contribu- 
tors considered that the wintering sparrows, both king- 
lets, and Hermit and Varied Thrushes, in widespread 
goodly numbers again, arrived noticeably early. Even 
a flight of Common Mergansers, when it showed up 
over Lafayette by Aug. 15 (LF), seemed to prelude 
an earlier and colder, wetter fall season. 

In addition, shorebirds raised comment and excite- 
ment everywhere in the mid-state and north by unpre 
cedented numbers and widespread appearances of some 
of the less well-known species: Pectoral and Baird's 
Sandpipers, Northern and Red Phalaropes far inland, 
along with the rarer Am. Golden Plover, Sharp-tailed, 
Stilt, and Rock Sandpipers. How fortunate we are— 
on the west coast—when inclement weather and 
winds bring exciting ornithological sights inland 
rather than outward to sea! Blustery weather may 
often be rewarding as far as birding opportunities go. 
Consider the strong northwest wind of 30 to 35 knots 
that blew across the Monterey Bay, Oct. 8. The Santa 
Clara Valley Audubon Society on a field trip along 
the Santa Cruz shoreline, saw ‘nothing unusual,” 
yet along the Monterey shore toward Point Pinos, 
there were 2000 Northern and Red Phalaropes, some 
Elegant Terns, jaegers, murres and scoters, 2 Black- 
legged Kittiwakes, and offshore, several hundred Pink- 
footed Shearwaters and migrating loons (GPL). Does 
the wind blow birds only, does it set up a current 
that carries their food close to shore? The cold winds 
and rain of the Nov. 12 week end gave birders the 
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opportunity to see many hundreds of Northern and 
Red Phalaropes, seme exhausted and dead, along the 
storm-swept highways and ponds (JH, MM, EAA), 
while some 200 warblers, kinglets, and juncos were 
seen confusedly flying around in a Soquel, Santa Cruz 
Co. yard (FEH). This fall's storminess also con- 
tributed to the spread of the Elegant Tern, Rough- 
legged and other hawks, loon flights, and even the 
return in good numbers of waterfowl to the valley's 
wintering grounds. 

Loons, Grebes, Pelagic Birds —The southward 
flights of loons off Point Pinos, Pacific Grove, were 
considered the best in 8 consecutive years of counting 
(LW). Partially attributable to the unstable Novem- 
ber weather, peak numbers of loons passed from Nov. 
11 to 14 when the average rate reached 1447 loons per 
one half hour (LW, GPL, EEH, EAA). A Horned 
Grebe was far cut of range and season at Hume Lake. 
Sequoia—Kings Canyon Nat'l Park, on Sept. 5 (ALW), 
while an inland Arctic Loon was found on the Sacra- 
mento River, 7 miles north of the capital city, Nov. 19 
(GMcC). Pale-footed Shearwaters were noted twice. 
about 5 miles east and scutheast, respectively, of the 
Faralleon Islands: 1 was seen on Oct. 30 (GMcC, 
G.G.A.S.). Another was noted, Nov. 5, along with 
assorted New Zealand, Manx, Pink-footed, and Sooty 
Shearwaters during a cruise of the U.S.S. Helena 
(BFK). Scoties, although seen occasionally in ficcks 
of several hundreds, never built up to the spectacular 
masses of some fall movements. 

Waterfowl, Hawks.—An Emperor Goose, in addi- 
tion to the one penned there, was cbserved cccasion- 
ally from Nov. 11 (GMcC) to Nov. 25 (AS) and 27 
(WA) at the Sacramento Wildlife Refuge. Geese, in 
general, arrived in numbers and were more normally 
present than for several years, as exemplified by an 
estimated California population of 25,000 Ross’ Geese 
(EO'N, fide AS). Ducks must also have showed up, 
fer although not much mentioned by bird observers, 
the hunters seem pleased. A small flock of 10 migrant 
Swainson’s Hawks was seen, Sept. 18, near Wood- 
land, Sacramento Co. (MM, RS, GMcC). Reugh- 
legged Hawks were observed throughout November 
scattered about the northern Central Valley and coastal 
areas from San Mateo County to Humboldt Bay (GM, 
MM, GMcC, JBS, GPL, VLY),. indicating a nice 
flight of these occasional midwinter visitants. 

Shorebirds.—The migration was very good in both 
quantity and quality of variety, especially in the Sacra- 
mento Valley. Regular species came in good numbers: 
those considered occasional, or rarely found, also 
showed up, providing gratifying records. A Semi- 
palmated Plover, seldom seen inland, was at Beca 
Reservoir, on Aug. 6 and 13, and a few were found 
at the Woodland Ponds in September (GMcC). A 
Mountain Plover was seen there, Oct. 1 (HP & 
GMcC). The rewarding technique of checking all 
Black-bellied Plovers for possible Am. Golden Plovers, 
especially after flushing, produced the following: 1 
seen repeatedly at Woodland, on Sept. 24 (GMcC, 
RS, CJR, EAA); while at Moss Landing Salt Works, 
3 were picked out from 25 Black-bellied on Oct. 1 
(MM). A Solitary Sandpiper, rarely observed in this 
Region, was seen thrice at the Woodland Sugar Ponds: 
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Aug. 7, Sept. 18 and 24 (AW, MM, RS, GMcC, 
CJR, EAA): A group of 20 Lesser Yellowlegs seen 
near Castroville, Monterey Co., Aug. 28, was a very 
good number (RS, EW, GMcC). Six Rock Sandpipers 
were seen, Nov. 26, on the north jetty at the entrance 
to Humboldt Bay (where the species was first authen- 
ticated for California in 1925), and were accompanied 
by Wandering Tattlers, Surfbirds, and Black Turn- 
stones (MM, GMcC). This season's Sharp-tailed 
Sandpiper was carefully observed at the Spreckel’s 
Sugar Ponds, Sept. 13 (AW). The fairly rare Pectoral 
Sandpiper was recorded strikingly often; from Aug. 
22 at a Marin County roadside pool (FP, MM) 
through Oct. 16 at the Woodland Sugar Ponds 
(GMcC). Most reports came from either the Sacra- 
mento Valley ponds, or the tidal flats near the Bay 
Bridge Toll Plaza, Oakland. Inland fall records of 
Baird's Sandpiper were also outstandingly plentiful: 
2 each at Lake Van Norden, elev. 7000 ft., and Boca 
Reservoir, elev. 5500 ft., in the Sierra on Aug. 13 
(EAA, GMcC): 4 at Boca Reservoir on Aug. 20 
(GMcC); and 1 on the same date at the Bay Bridge 
Toll Plaza (MM); 2 on the San Mateo ccast, near 
Miramar on the next day (FP, MM); 1 at the Davis 
Sewer Ponds, Aug. 28 (GMcC); 1 at Woodland on 
Sept. 18 (MM, RS, GMcC); and 1 at the Sugar Ponds 
on Oct. 1 (GMcC, HP); with the final lone bird at 
the Bay Bridge Toll Plaza on Oct. 8 (RTH). Two 
Stilt Sandpipers were seen for the first inland re- 
gional record in the Wocdland vicinity, Oct. 1, when 
the birds were found at separate ponds about one half 
mile apart, and compared with the similar-appearing 
Lesser Yellowlegs (HP, GMcC). After an inkling 
of good phalarope arrivals in July, both the Northern 
and Red Phalarope followed through with a tremen- 
dous influx. Hundreds and thousands of Red Phala- 
ropes were mentioned on the ccastal lands and waters, 
and there were inland numbers of 10, Nev. 27, near 
Menlo Park (EAA); as high as 25, Nov. 12, near 
Berkeley (MM): to 7 on Nov. 19 at the Davis ponds 
(GMcC); 3 still there the next day (GMcC, AW); 
while these were preceded by 1 at the Woodland 
Sugar Ponds on Oct. 1 and 6 (GMcC); and 2 there 
on the next day (MM, RS); the representation of 
this sea-going species was remarkably heavy. 

Jaegers, Terns, Alcids—A dark-phased adult Para- 
sitic Jaeger and an immature were seen during the 
strong southwest winds over Lake Tahoe on Sept. 3 
and were joined by a lighter adult the following day 
(GMcC). A total of 3 Skuas, with jaegers, were seen 
some 15 miles west of the Farallon Islands and Point 
Reyes, at sea, on Oct. 20 from the U.S.S. Helena 
(BFK). Elegant Terns, although at peak numbers of 
about 1000 at Moss Landing between Sept. 11 and 
24 (harassed by Pemarine Jaegers, GPL), were not- 
able chiefly because of widespread appearance: at the 
Bay Bridge Toll Plaza from Sept. 3 to 17, numbers 
built up to 200 (MM), declining to 80 by Oct. 2 
(RTH); up to 24 were as far north as Bodega Bay, 
at the mouth of the Russiar River, Sept. 24; and 200 
were at Bolinas Bay, the same day (MM). A Xantus’ 
Murrelet was noted at Point Pinos, Nov. 30 (GPL) 
and a Parakeet Auklet, Nov. 28, at Hopkins Marine 
Station, Monterey (AS) was also in fine view. A re- 
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ently dead Horned Puffin, now preserved as a study 
‘kin and partial skeleton at San Francisco State Col- 
ege, was picked up, Aug. 14, on the ocean beach at 
Rodeo Lagoon, Marin Co. This is the second-rec- 
orded August occurrence from the central California 
coast (Mrs. ALC, Mrs. CS). 

Doves, Cuckoos, Swifts, Kingbirds—A White- 
winged Dove was observed on a barbed wire fence 
from a distance of 20 feet on Old Stage Road, east of 
Salinas, and confirmed as it flew, Nov. 28 (CA, VA). 
The Yellow-billed Cuckoo, an almost completely un- 
reported species in recent years, was recorded when 2 
were sighted in the Sacramento Bypass on Sept. 18 
(MM, RS, GMcC). Vaux’'s Swifts experienced a heav- 
ier-than-usual flight near Lake Tahoe, Sept. 3 to 4, 
when 50 per hour flew past (GMcC); some were 
also noted flying quickly over Mt. Diablo on Sept. 13 
(EAP). Tropical Kingbirds continue to occur in 
coastal areas in the fall; and when an impulsive search 
during a field trip in Marin County was suggested, 3 
were promptly located! On Oct. 22, at Olema Marsh, 
RCA Station, and on Pt. Reyes, the birds were clearly 
identified (GM, GMcC, RS, G.G.A.S.); while, at 
Inverness Park, Oct. 27, another (one of the 3 ?) 
was sighted (GM). 

Jays, Chickadees, Mockingbirds—Two Gray Jays 
visited a feeder at Van Damme Beach State Park, 
Mendocino Co., during the month preceding Oct. 
19 (EE)—an unusual far-south sighting. A very in- 
teresting chickadee situation exists in Siskiyou County, 
north of Yreka, for careful observation revealed that 
the Mountain, Black-capped and the Chestnut-backed 
Chickadees coexist geographically, if not ecologically 
(MSC). Plain Titmice were nesting late, as young 
still in the nest were observed being fed at Menlo 
Park, from Oct. 10 to 18 (EAA). Several reports of 
Mockingbirds in Marin County seem to testify more 
definitely to the northern spread: from Larkspur and 
San Rafael, August to October (fide WMP). 

Thrashers, Thrushes, Phainopeplas, Starlings—A 
California Thrasher found just about 3 miles south 
of Patrick’s Point State Park, Humoldt Co., is 75 
miles north of the known range (BN). A late Swain- 
son's Thrush was heard at Lafayette, in late October 
(HA, fide LF) and a Townsend's Solitaire was seen 
at El Cerrito, near Berkeley, Nov. 28 (JWK). A 
Phainopepla in Lafayette, Sept. 28, is news (HA, fide 
LF). Starlings are gathering strength in the area from 
Monterey to the San Francisco Peninsula, as evidenced 
by several reports, among them a record of about 80 
near the Half Moon Bay Airport, Nov. 27 (EAA). 
An immature Northern Shrike was observed, Nov. 19, 
1 miles east of Woodland; and another at the entrance 
to Humboldt Bay, Nov. 27 (MM, GMcC). 

Warblers—See the introductory remarks for an 
account of the chief warbler movements. A late Yel- 
low-breasted Chat was present in Lafayette on Oct. 30 
(LF). Two Am. Redstarts were noted: a male in full 
adult plumage at Chico, Sept. 5 (VKC); and a fe- 
male at Fairfax, Marin Co. on Sept. 13 and 14 
(WDB, EB). 

Grosbeaks, Finches, Sparrows —A Blue Grosbeak 
at the Sacramento Bypass as late as Oct. 1 was a bit 
surprising (GMcC). A well-marked female Cassin’s 














Finch again turned up away from the Sierra, this 
time at Lafayette, on Nov. 20 (LF). Red Crossbills 
seemed quite common and widespread. Some of the 
more interesting sightings were: 6, last of the few 
pairs that nested at MacKerricher Beach State Park, 
near Fort Bragg, were seen Aug. 29 (JBS): 10 or 12 
at Walnut Creek, Contra Costa Co., about Nov. 1 
(I. Lusebrinck, fide LF); in Golden Gate Park, San 
Francisco, on Nov. 19, when 12 were seen (HM); 
and on Nov. 22 when 24 were seen in a different part 
of Golden Gate Park (WA, fide FP); at Crystal 
Springs Reservoir, San Mateo Co., on Nov. 20, 8 
or 10 were observed foraging in poplars (Hebbrons, 
fide LF). Among the most abundant sparrows in the 
Sept. 3-5 Lake Tahoe migration, Chipping Sparrows, 
mostly immatures of the nearly 125, were on the move 
near Sierra Valley, Sept. 18, skirting a small meadow 
and flying through the tops of trees in a forest fire 
burn (BCS); 2 immatures were watched as they in- 
dulged in a weak, but variable “song” on Mt. Diablo, 
Sept. 16 (EAP). Singing of at least a 3-note partial 
song of a White-throated Sparrow was noted at In- 
verness, Oct. 25 (GM). In a Belvedere-Tiburon yard, 
Marin Co., a male Snow Bunting was observed 
for 5 minutes on a wire, then seen in flight, Oct. 19 
(CCN). 

Contributors—(HA) Harry Adamson; (EAA) 
Earl A. Albertson; (CA, VA) Charles and Viola 
Anderson; (WDB, EB) William D. Berry and Eliza- 
beth Berry; (MSC) Margaret S. Chandlee; (Mrs. 
ALC) Mrs. A. Lawrence Curl; (VKC) Vee K. Curtis; 
(BDC) Betsey D. Cutler; (EE) Edward Earl; (LF) 
Lynn Farrar; (FEH) Florence E. Haas; (EEH) Elmer 
E. Highley; (RTH) Richard T. Holmes; (JH) Jes- 
sie Hooper; (JWK) Junea W. Kelly; (BFK) Ben- 
jamin F. King; (GPL) George P. Lamont; (MM) 
Marie Mans; (GMcC) R. Guy McCaskie; (HM) 
Hans Meinhardt; (GM) Grace Miller; (BN) Beatrice 
Neilsen; (CCN) Chauncey C. Nash of Boston, Mass.; 
(EO'N) Ed O'Neill; (HP) Harold Peterson; (FP) 
Florence Plymell; (EAP) Eleanor A. Pugh; (WMP) 
William M. Pursell; (CJR) C. John Ralph; (Mrs. 
CS) Mrs. Carlyle Sather; (AS) Arnold Small; (BCS) 
Beth C. Snyder; (RS) Richard Stallcup; (JBS) 
James B. Stickel; (AW) Alice Williams; (LW) 
Laidlaw Williams; (VLY) Vernal L. Yadon: 
(G.G.A.S.) Golden Gate Audubon Society —BETSEY 
D. CuTLER, 2128 Great Highway, San Francisco 16, 
Calif. and ELEANOR A. PuGH, Mt. Diablo State Park, 
P.O. Box 258, Diablo, Calif. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COAST REGION.—The 
usual summer dry period continued well into the mi- 
gration season. During September only a trace of pre- 
cipitation was recorded from coastal southern Cali- 
fornia and temperatures averaged above normal. Scme 
late summer thunderstorms over the eastern portions 
of the deserts accented the weather there during early 
September. Mountain areas during September were 
parched and brown as many intermittent streams had 
dried up during August. The late-blooming flowers 
found short shrift in the mountains. October weather 
was an extension of September conditions except that 
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temperatures in coastal and mountain areas fell to 
slightly below normal levels. The weather pattern in 
southern California for the past three years has fol- 
lowed a similar sequence. September and October 
characteristically were dry, followed by heavy and 
widely prevailing rains and snow during November. 
After raising hopes for a good wet winter, the weather 
failed us and remained dry through December, Jan- 
uary, and February. This year, as before, November 
rainfall was above normal and had reached about 3 
inches by the end of the month. A series of storms 
moved through our Region in fast sequence on Nov. 
3, 5, 6, 12, 13, 25, and 26. This raised the total pre- 
cipitation to almost twice normal by the end of No- 
vember in the coastal parts. The San Diego area, 
while receiving only 1.01 inches by the end of No- 
vember, was still ahead of normal. During these 
storms considerable snow was deposited in the moun- 
tains, and foothill areas in some places had received 
almost 6 inches of rain. However, these storms did 
not bring much water to desert areas whose precipita- 
tion totals remained below normal. Unfortunately, 
the long-range forecast as made in early December, 
offered little hope for much more rain during 1960. 
The most important direct effect of these weather 
fronts was to stir up the waterfowl in Oregon and 
northern California and bring some good flights into 
our Region. Inexplicably as the season advanced, 
appeared that certain species whose appearance in our 
Region is cyclical rather than dependent upon climatic 
conditions, were being noted for the first time in sev- 
eral years. Lewis’ Woodpeckers were widely reported 
from mountain and canyon areas; Varied Thrushes, 
whose flights here usually correspond with the fore- 
going species, also were reported; and Red Crossbills, 
which have been absent for no less than five years, 
were also observed. 

Loons through Cormorants.—The southward flight 
of loons appeared off to a good start in mid-Septem- 
ber when local waters harbored hundred of loons of 
three species. However, the flight dissipated by the 
end of the month and during October and November 
very few loons were noted. Western Grebes were very 
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scarce during September and October, and even during 
November their numbers were far below normal. By 
the end of November only a fraction of their usual 
wintering numbers had arrived in coastal waters here. 
Horned Grebes were below normal and Eared Grebes 
similarly were down. The seeming unattractiveness of 
local waters to fish-eating species such as loons, grebes, 
and cormorants was due in part to the dearth of small 
baitfish (usually anchovies) in local waters during the 
fall season. This was reflected in the scarcity of flocks 
of shearwaters offshore in early September. Normally 
at this time of year the waters to Catalina Island and 
San Clemente Island abound with schools of baitfish, 
which in turn attract large flocks of shearwaters. A 
pelagic trip taken to the east end of San Clemente 
Island, Sept. 11, yielded absolutely no pelagic species 
between Catalina Island and San Clemente Island. 

this area we saw no schools of baitfish, no larger fish 
such as bonito, mackerel, or skipjack, and no por- 
poises. It was only within a small area near the south- 
east tip of Catalina that we found some small schools 
of fish with their attendant hordes of gulls, cormor- 
ants, pelicans, and shearwaters. Our meager findings 
on this date included 1 Black-footed Albatross, 19 
Sooty Shearwaters, 31 Pink-footed Shearwaters, 1 Manx 
Shearwater, 1 Ashy Petrel, and about 50 Black Petrels. 
This same situation prevailed between San Clemente 
Island and San Diego. Between Nov. 7 and Dec. 1 
Ens. Ben F. King, Jr. was at sea for 12 days in that 
area, and during that time found no more than 75 
Sooty Shearwaters, 5 Fulmars, and smaller numbers 
of jaegers and alcids. Locally, it was a dismal season 
for pelagics. From the following notes it is obvious 
that the shearwaters were attracted to the waters 
somewhat north of the Channel Islands. On Sept. 8 
at Pismo Beach Arthur and Jean Morely watched the 
sea for a total of forty minutes and estimated more 
than 30,000 Sooty Shearwaters were feeding within 
one-half mile of the beach in a great ellipse. Simi- 
larly, on Sept. 16 Alma Stultz and Earl Rugraff noted 
an exceptional flight of shearwaters (mostly Sooty) 
between Morro Rock and a point about eight miles 
north of there. These birds were about one-half mile 
out to sea and attracted considerable attention from 
lay people on the cliffs. It was estimated that the flock 
consisted of from 300 to 400 thousand birds! In 
addition, a singie Fulmar was found in Santa Barbara 
Harbor, Nov. 24 (Waldo G. Abbott), but not a Ful- 
mar was observed among the great flights of shear- 
waters. These great flocks probably assembled near 
Pismo Beach and extended their feeding to north of 
Morro Bay. They were first observed in these areas, 
Aug. 31 and Sept. 1 (Alice Williams, fide Betsy D. 
Cutler) when they numbered in the thousands, and 
had built up to the gigantic flocks seen two weeks 
later. If they moved south off southern California 
during October they were missed because of lack of 
observations, but King certainly would have seen them 
had they moved through in November. White Pelicans 
numbered more than 500 at the Salton Sea Nat'l 
Wildlife Refuge (SSNWR) on Sept. 27 but only 
15 were noted there on Oct. 9 (Ben H. Crabb). Some 
45 White Pelicans had assembled on Morro Bay by 
mid-November and a single bird was seen at Sandy- 











land, Nov. 6 (Harriet Howe). Cormorants were un- 
ommon in southern California waters during the 
period but many thousands were noted along the sea 
cliffs near Morro Bay during this time (AS) lending 
more weight to the theory of the abundant sea-life 
there during autumn. 

Herons, Egrets, and Ibises—A Flamingo was seen 
by numerous observers at Upper Newport Bay, Sept. 
25, but was not found after that date. Investigations 
did not reveal the source of this probable escape. 
Common and Snowy Egrets returned to the marshes 
at Morro Bay during the first week in September 
(AS), and dozens had arrived at Upper Newport 
Bay by the third week in September. The only Least 
Bittern reported in the Region was a single bird at 
Harbor Park (Bixby Slough), Oct. 8 (Russell and 
Marion Wilson). This species appears there regularly. 
A single White-faced Ibis was first found at Malibu 
Lagoon, Oct. 2 (Ernest J. Willoughby) and remained 
until at least Nov. 5 (Ep.). A single White-faced Ibis 
was near Pazusa, Oct. 26 (G. Shumway Suffel) and 
more than 50 were counted at SSNWR, Nov. 25 
(BHC). Except possibly for 3 birds near Oceanside 
for 2 days in September the Wood Ibis has virtually 
abandoned coastal southern California as a post-breed- 
ing wanderer. However more than 350 were at 
SSNWR, Sept. 21, and a single bird remained until at 
least Oct. 17 (BHC). 

Waterfowl.—Until the storms of November stirred 
the waterfowl to the north of our Region, the flight 
was sparse and well dispersed. A single Whistling 
Swan was at SSNWR, Nov. 11 only (BHC); 2 were 
seen near Pazusa, Nov. 20 (GSS); a single was in 
Santa Barbara Harbor, Nov. 24 (WGA); and 4 were 
found at Sandyland Slough, Nov. 25 (Mrs. Albert 
Case, fide WGA). This represents a better than usual 
flight of swans to this Region. The first flight of 
Canada Geese in the southern San Joaquin Valley at 
Pazusa was noted on Nov. 6 and consisted of 45 
birds (GSS). A much larger flight consisting of more 
than 400 Canadas, about 100 White-fronted Geese 
with 2 or 3 Snow Geese was seen there on Nov. 19 
(GSS). Canada Geese on SSNWR showed a good 
flight building to a maximum of more than 500 birds 
by Nov. 25. However, Snow Geese reached a peak of 
7000+ by Nov. 25 which was about 3000 birds be- 
low normal at SSINWR. The count of 1800+ White- 
fronted Geese at SSNWR, Nov. 11, was much higher 
than usual but this number had dwindled to about 300 
by Nov. 25 (BHC). The Black Brant population at 
Morro Bay numbered only a few hundred by the end 
of November as compared with the more than 10,000 
birds that used to winter there. Fewer than 100 Black 
Brant were noted at Mission and San Diego Bays 
where their numbers have declined steadily over the 
years, but U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service reports in- 
dicate larger numbers than ever are wintering in the 
coastal sloughs of Baja California. Three Black Brant 
were at Malibu Lagoon, Nov. 5 (Ep.), but none 
could be found at Point Mugu marshes. Wintering 
waterfowl at Upper Newport Bay numbered about 
15,000 birds by Oct. 24, but the usual Canada Geese 
were absent. There, as well as elsewhere in the Re- 
zion, numbers of Canvasback and Redhead were far 








below normal. Numbers of waterfowl (other than 
geese) at SSNWR can be summarized as follows: 
Am. Widgeon 20,000 by Nov. 25; Pintail 18,000 by 
Nov. 25; Green-winged Teal 500 by Nov. 25; Cin- 
namon Teal 200 by Nov. 11; Shoveler 900 by Nov. 
25; Redhead 50 by Nov. 25; Lesser Scaup 200 by 
Nov. 25; Ruddy Ducks 2700 by Nov. 25; and Am. 
Coots 2500 by Nov. 25. A maximum of only 25 Ful- 
vous Tree Ducks was noted by Oct. 21 and the status 
of this species continues critical in California. Three 
Blue-winged Teal were at Bolsa Chica, Oct. 24 (Eb., 
et al.) and 2 more were at Goleta Slough, Nov. 7 
(Mike Jacobson). A single Wood Duck appeared at 
the Bird Sanctuary Lake in Santa Barbara, Oct. 13, 
and 2 were present there on Nov. 10 (John Kit- 
tredge). At least 1 remained through December. An- 
other pair appeared at Johnson Lake, Pasadena, 
where there was a male in the winter of 1959-60. 
They were first reported in early November (GSS). 
A lone Wood Duck was at Malibu Lagoon, Nov. 19 
(Irwin Woldman) and another at Furnace Creek 
Ranch ponds in Death Valley, Sept. 18 (Roland H. 
Wauer). This is more Wood Ducks than have been 
reported from this Region in many years. Scoters of 
all species were very scarce along the coast until the 
end of October. A large flight of Surf and White- 
winged Scoters was seen off Carpinteria, Nov. 3 and 
4 (HH). Strangely enough as the season progressed. 
the White-winged Scoters became increasingly more 
abundant, and in some local areas even outnumbered 
the Surf Scoters. This trend has continued for 3 years, 
as in the past only small numbers of White-winged 
Scoters would be noted during the winter as compared 
with the many thousands of Surf Scoters. During late 
November, off Playa del Rey and Santa Monica, flocks 
numbering many hundreds of White-winged Scoters 
were seen (Ep.). Following the same trend, Com- 
mon Scoters have become increasingly more numer- 
ous in recent years, as compared with years past when 
only one or two would be reported through the entire 
winter. At the same time, the absolute numbers of 
Surf Scoters has declined. Buffleheads were down 
slightly and Red-breasted Mergansers were quite scarce 
along the coast during the period. Common Mergan- 
sers remained uncommon on large inland lakes and 
again no Hooded Mergansers were found. 

Condors, Kites, and Hawks.—Several most inter- 
esting reports of California Condors were received, 
and all centered about the same date, Sept. 1. A single 
condor was reported flying south of the Vetter Look- 
out, Aug. 30, 31, and Sept. 1 in the San Gabriel 
Mountains where they have not been reported in 
many years (Art Reid, fide MW). On Sept. 1, Eben 
McMillan near Cholame reported 8 condors over his 
house (in western San Luis Obispo County). On Sept. 
2, Alma Stultz reported a single condor flew over her 
house near Morro Bay! White-tailed Kites were widely 
reported, but unhappily no groups of more than 3 
birds were noted. Donald W. Moore reported a good 
flight of hawks, particularly accipiters through China 
Lake during the fall. Encouraging were the reports of 
Golden Eagles received after I returned from Texas 
without seeing this species there and hearing of its 
continued slaughter by airplane! They were reported 
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from China Lake (DWM); Morro Bay (AS); five 
different places in San Luis Obispo County, Oct. 5 
(WGA, ef al.); 3 at San Gabriel Reservoir, Oct. 9 
(IW); and 1 over Corona, Dec. 1 (Norman H. Mel- 
lor). The only Bald Eagle reported, however, was 
from Santa Cruz Island, Sept. 18 (WGA). The first 
Ferruginous Hawk from the Carrigo Plain was reported 
for this year on Oct. 19 (EMcM); 2 others were seen 
in Borrego Valley, Nov. 26 (RW, MW). A flock of 
16 Swainson’s Hawks was seen five miles east of Pond, 
Kern Co., Sept. 23 (GSS). A single Prairie Falcon 
was in Borrego Valley, Nov. 26 (RW, MW) and 
another was reported from Furnace Creek Ranch 
(RHW ). Two Pigeon Hawks were near Goleta, Oct. 
10 (MJ) and a single near Big Bear Lake, Oct. 21 
(L. A. Shelton). An almost remarkable number of 
Ospreys in migration were reported, as follows: 1 
over Newport Bay and 1 north of Oceanside, Sept. 10 
(Guy McCaskie); 1 near and in 29 Palms Oasis, Sept. 
12 (James R. Youse, ef al.); 1 at Bolsa Chica, Sept. 
25 (fide J. H. Comby); 1 over Goleta Point, Oct. 
10 (MJ); 1 over Santa Barbara, Oct. 11 (JK); 1 over 
Peters Canyon Reservoir, Nov. 13 (Siproths, fide 
Francis Raymond); and 1 at Lake Guajome near 
California Highway 76, Nov. 16 (Emma W. Kryder). 

Cranes and Shorebirds—The first Sandhill Cranes 
(about 200) had arrived on the Carrizo Plain by Oct. 
10 and by mid-November their numbers had climbed 
to several thousand (EMcM). The southbound shore- 
bird flight was marked by reduced numbers of shore- 
birds in areas such as Playa del Rey, Newport Bay, 
and San Diego Bay where “development” operations 
have depleted much remaining marsh and tidal mud 
flats. Small flocks of Mountain Plover had appeared 
north of Blackwell's Corner by early November. A 
single Am. Golden Plover was found at Upper New- 
port Bay, Oct. 24 (Eb., ef al.) but was not seen 
after that date. Black-bellied Plovers seemed reduced 
in numbers almost everywhere in the Region. For the 
first time in memory there were no flocks of Surfbirds 
on the breakwaters at Playa del Rey. Increased intru- 
sion by fishermen coupled with dredging activity for 
the new marina no doubt spelled their departure from 
that choice area. Small numbers were found along the 
cliffs south of Morro Bay, however. Ruddy Turnstones 
were scarce except at the south end of San Diego Bay 
where McCaskie, Stallcup, and Ralph found about 30 
on Sept. 10. Similarly, Black Turnstones were scarce, 
and like the Surfbirds had all but deserted the break- 
waters at Playa del Rey. Where there are usually more 
than one hundred, only about 12 could be found 
there during the fall migration. Whimbrel had _ in- 
creased from a flock of about 300, Nov. 6, to more 
than 2000 by Nov. 16 at Pazusa (GSS). Very few 
Wandering Tattlers were found and Willets seemed 
reduced in numbers, but this probably resulted from 
loss of suitable habitat. Lesser Yellowlegs were re- 
ported from Upper Newport Bay (2); Oceanside 
(5); Solana Beach (10); and Del Mar (5), Sept. 10 
(McC., e¢ al.); 2 more were at Malibu Lagoon, Oct. 
31 (Ep.). Knots were found at Upper Newport Bay 
(2); Carlsbad Lagoon (2); Oceanside (1); and the 
south end of San Diego Bay (20), Sept. 10 (McC, 
et al.); and 1 at Upper Newport Bay, Oct. 24 (Epb.). 
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Pectoral Sandpipers were reported from Upper New- 
port Bay (4); Oceanside (4); and Solana Beach (1) 
(McC, et al.). Small shorebirds were reported as late 
in arriving at Morro Bay (AS) and this was true 
elsewhere as well. Long-billed Dowitchers were no- 
where common and Marbled Godwits were down in 
most areas. More than 16,000 Am. Avocets were 
found at SSINWR, Nov. 16 (BHC) and they became 
very numerous at Morro Bay in late November. A 
single Black-necked Stilt was found 8 miles south of 
29 Palms, Sept. 1 (Robert Powell, fide JRY). About 
30 late Black-necked Stilts were still at Upper New- 
port Bay, Oct. 24 (Eb., et al.). Northern Phalaropes 
at Upper Newport Bay early in September numbered 
about 1000 which was low; about 200 were still pres- 
ent on Oct. 24 (Ep.). An estimate of 300+ Red 
Phalaropes at Santa Barbara Harbor, Nov. 24, was 
unusual (WGA); 1 was at Malibu Lagoon that same 
date (EJW). 

Jaegers, Gulls, Terns, and Alcids.—Our pelagic trip 
to San Clemente Island, Sept. 11, was highlighted by 
a fine flight of jaegers; during the course of the day 
more than 50 each of Pomarine and Parasitic Jaegers 
were counted (Epb., ef al.). Except for a single Poma- 
rine Jaeger, Sept. 15, at Santa Barbara (JK) none 
were reported from beach areas where usually during 
September and October a good flight may be expected. 
While cruising in the waters between San Diego and 
San Clemente Island from Nev. 7 to Dec. 1, King 
found only 2 Pomarine, 1 Parasitic, and 4 unidentified 
jaegers! Indeed, the waters south from Catalina Island 
to the Mexican border seemed almost entirely devoid 
of pelagics during late summer and fall. Glaucous- 
winged Gulls were very scarce during this period, 
as were Mew Gulls. None of the latter species were 
reported until Dec. 1 (3 at Santa Barbara) (JK). 
Bonaparte’s Gulls were scarce throughout the entire 
Region during the fall period. The only Black-legged 
Kittiwake reported was one found dead, Nov. 5, at 
the Salt Works near South San Diego Bay (Tom and 
Ethel Brown). About 200 migrating Sabine’s Gulls 
were seen between Newport and San Clemente Island, 
Sept. 11 (Ep., ef al.) and another was found dead 
near Carlsbad, Oct. 10 (Bess M. Hoffman). Wil- 
loughby counted 238 Common Terns at Malibu La- 
goon, Oct. 2, and they were unusually common else- 
where along the coast as well. No Arctic Terns were 
found in southern waters this fall, although coverage 
was fairly good. A few Royal Terns were noted north 
of San Diego in September and early October. The 
flight of Elegant Terns was one of the lightest on rec- 
ord. They were nowhere really abundant and up to 
their usual numbers. Two were noted at Santa Bar- 
bara, Aug. 18 (JK); 40 there, Sept. 8 (JK): 6, Sept. 
15 (WGA); and 5 last seen on Oct. 20 (JK). On 
Sept. 16 there were at least 150 at Morro Bay (AS). 
An equal number was at South San Diego Bay, Sept. 
10, but very few were noted elsewhere along the coast 
on this date (McC, et al.). About 30 were seen near the 
southeast end of Catalina Island, Sept. 11 (Eb., ef al.), 
while at Malibu Lagoon they numbered 5 on Sept. 9, 
35 on Sept. 16, 29 on Oct. 2 (EJW), and were last 
seen there (4) on Oct. 31 (Epb.). There was a pau- 
city of alcid observations during the period also. Only 
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> Xantus’ Murrelets were found on Sept. 11 between 
san Clemente Island and Catalina, where many are 
isually seen (Ep.). King, cruising the waters between 
san Diego and San Clemente Island, found only 1 
Cassin’s Auklet and 2 Rhinoceros Auklets from Nov. 
7 until Dec. 1. In conclusion, aside from the fine dis- 
play of shearwaters near Morro Bay in early Septem- 
ber, this was a very poor season for pelagics. 

Quail, Doves, and Owls.—Mellor reported that the 
annual count at quail guzzlers during July in the 
Hemet-Perris-Winchester-Sage area showed a good 
production of young birds again after the extremely 
poor nesting of last year. He also reported that Moun- 
tain Quail in the Santa Rosa Mountains showed fair 
production and in the San Jacinto Mountains showed 
good production; increases also were evident in the 
production of Gambel’s Quail on the desert slopes of 
the San Jacinto and Santa Rosa Mountains. A White- 
winged Dove came to a feeder in Encinitas during 
early September (Mrs. Boyd Robinson). At least 12 
Ground Doves were noted near Corona between April 
1 and Dec. 1, but no breeding was proven (NHM). 
A Spotted Owl was found on Olive Hill in Barns- 
dall Park, Los Angeles, Nov. 30, and was seen and 
photographed by numerous enthusiasts. It was quite 
tame and remained in the same vicinity for some time. 

Parrots, Swifts, Hummingbirds, W ood peckers.—By 
way of more than casual interest, we have been receiv- 
ing more and more reports of “wild” parrots and 
parakeets (not budgerigars) on the northern and 
eastern outskirts of the city of Los Angeles. No doubt 
they represent escapes, but one wonders what success 
they may have had in breeding and perpetuating in 
the wild. Certainly around a city such as Los Angeles, 
with numerous orchards and gardens, food should not 
be difficult to obtain. Yellow-headed Parrots are regu- 
larly seen in the vicinity of Pasadena and Arcadia as 
well as small flocks of a type of green parakeet. What 
were probably 5 Red-crowned Parrots were seen on 
Nov. 23 in Pomona (L. A. Shelton). It would be im- 
portant to determine the success of their nesting (if 
any). Therefore I am soliciting all observations of 
parrots in the wild in this Region and am especially 
concerned with authentic reports of their breeding. 
Two Black Swifts were seen north of Will Rogers 
State Park, Sept. 9 (EJW). Vaux’s Swifts migrated 
south through this Region between Sept. 10 and Oct. 
5, but were seen only in small flocks. Rufous Hum- 
mingbirds were not common in mountain meadows 
during the late summer, probably because of the scar- 
city of flowers there at that time. A fine early flight 
of Lewis’ Woodpeckers was noted as follows: several 
in Mill Creek Canyon, Sept. 30 and Oct. 3 (John D. 
Goodman); few near Julian, Oct. 2 (John and Mari- 
lyn Bishop); 1 at Santa Barbara, Oct. 14 (E. Z. Rett); 
1 at Big Bear Lake, Oct. 16 (IW); 6 near Fawnskin, 
Big Bear Lake, Oct. 21 (L.A.S.); and Roland Wauer 
reported them as “common” at Furnace Creek Ranch 
early in the winter. On Oct. 20 a Yellow-shafted 
Flicker was found at Furnace Creek Ranch, Death 
Valley (RHW). 

Flycatchers, Jays, Nutcrackers, Thrushes—In mid- 
summer at least 4 male and an undetermined number 
f female and juvenile Vermilion Flycatchers were 











present in Covington Park, Morongo Valley (Merle 
J. Whitney). A male was at Furnace Creek Ranch 
during November (RHW), and 3 were found in Bal- 
boa Park, San Diego, Sept. 10 (McC, ef al.). Cas- 
sin's Kingbirds were reported as more abundant than 
usual, particularly in early November. Fred Gallup 
of Escondido counted more than 40 birds in a single 
flock during the first week in November. Pifion Jays 
were widely scattered at Cholame, Sept. 24 (EMcM), 
600+ at Hunter Mountain near Death Valley, Sept. 
27 (RHW), and about 30 near Big Bear City, Oct. 
16 (IW). Clark’s Nutcrackers were common in the 
mountain areas but unusual was the report of 25+- 
at Cholame, Sept. 23 (EMcM). Hermit Thrushes 
arrived in about normal numbers, but numerous were 
the comments on the scarcity of Robins throughout 
the Region. Varied Thrushes were reported as follows: 
7 at Mount Pinos, Oct. 30 (IW); 1 in San Antonio 
Canyon, Nov. 1 (fide, L. A. Shelton); 2 near Pasadena 
in late November (Robert L. Taylor); and 1 on Big 
Pine Mountain, Santa Barbara Co., Nov. 22 (WGA). 

Waxwings through Warblers—Cedar Waxwings 
began to arrive in this Region in small flocks com- 
mencing early in September and their numbers con- 
tinued to increase until the end of November. How- 
ever, the flocks were small and widely scattered and 
by no means cou!d it be called a good flight. Phai- 
nopeplas were reported from two localities where they. 
are uncommon. Two were at SSNWR, Sept. 27 
(BHG), and 2 were near China Lake in mid-Novem- 
ber (Wanda Shomate, fide Donald W. Moore). Star- 
lings were again reported from near China Lake by 
Moore but happily he reported no increase in num- 
bers this season. Starlings also were reported from 
Irvine Park (2), Oct. 27 (Esther M. Baldwin), south 
of Ontario, Nov. 15 (2) (L.A.S.), and 1 near Orcutt, 
San Luis Obispo Co., Nov. 27 (EJW). Most ob- 
servers reported the fall flight of warblers and other 
small landbirds was light and not well-defined. The 
migration of warblers through Furnace Creek Ranch 
in Death Valley was reported as very good by Wauer, 
while to the south, at China Lake, Moore reported 
that the flights of warblers and other small insectivores 
were poor. Nashville Warblers were reported as ‘‘sur- 
prisingly common’ during September at Furnace 
Creek Ranch by Wauer. Also reported as abundant 
there were Yellowthroats and Long-billed Marsh 
Wrens. A male Black-and-white Warbler was seen 
at Carpinteria Creek, Sept. 19 and 22 (HH); another 
was at Laguna, Sept. 25 (Elizabeth Tigert, fide FR); 
and a third was reported from San Bernardino in Oc- 
tober (Dan Sumlin). A single Myrtle Warbler was 
found near Santa Barbara, Oct. 12 (JK). A Golden- 
winged Warbler (the first for California) was col- 
lected near Santa Barbara by C. H. Richardson, Oct. 24 
(fide, WGA). 

Blackbirds through Finches—More than 400 Tri- 
colored Blackbirds were found near Orcutt, Nov. 27 
(EJW) but very few Yellow-headed Blackbirds were 
reported. Margaret Harding of Santa Ana reported a 
male Orchard Oriole coming to her feeders almost 
daily from Oct. 21 to at least the end of November. 
The bird was seen by numerous other observers. Also 
at her feeders during this period were 3 Bulleck’s and 
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3 Hooded Orioles. Most of the Black-headed Gros- 
beaks had departed by the third week of September. 
A single Evening Grosbeak made its way into the 
desert at China Lake and was killed by a cat in mid- 
October (DWM). Nine Red Crossbills were found 
on Mount Pinos, Oct. 10 (IW); 2 more were lo- 
cated at the Tucker Hummingbird Sanctuary, Nov. 16 
(FR), and late season reports had others at Griffith 
Park in Los Angeles and near Idyllwild in the San 
Jacinto Mountains. On July 12 at least 2 pairs, plus 
possibly 3 additional Summer Tanagers were located 
in Morongo Valley (MJW). A Gray-headed Junco 
was found in Palomar State Park, Sept. 25 (AM, JM) 
and a Slate-colored Junco was near Arcadia, Oct. 30 
(Harold Baxter). Definite nesting sites for the White- 


crowned Sparrow (probably Z. /. oriantha) were 
found in the San Bernardino Mountains during July 
by John D. Goodman. He found about a dozen breed- 
ing in South Fork Meadows during July and at least 
another 6-10 pairs on the northeast slope of Mount 
San Gorgonio behind Dry Lake. Both nests and young 
out of nests were found on July 4. White-crowned 
Sparrows began arriving in Santa Barbara lowlands in 
late September and in the Los Angeles area about a 
week later. A single White-throated Sparrow came 
to a feeder in Los Osos intermittently from Nov. 28 
to at least Dec. 15 (AS); another came to a feeder 
in Azusa, Dec. 7, 15, and 18 (Jere B. Stair) — 
ARNOLD SMALL, 3028 Cavendish Drive, Los Angeles 
64, Calif. 





THE CHANGING SEASONS 
(Continued from Page 9) 


winter visitors and permanent residents as well as 
transients, this warbler stood out as an exception. 


Collision Catastrophes 

The cover of Audubon Field Notes for the fall of 
1957 showed a 1000-foot television tower piercing 
the sky, a symbol of a growing menace to nocturnal 
migrants. The Changing Seasons dealt at length with 
this menace and pointed out that the issue contained 
records of more than 10,000 bird casualties due to 
collision with man-made obstacles or to the effect of 
ceilometers. The present regional accounts make men- 
tion of twice as many such victims! For details see 
the following reports: Southern Atlantic, Florida, On- 
tario-Western New York, Western Great Lakes, Mid- 
dlewestern Prairie, Central Southern, and Southern 
Great Plains. James Woodford and Donald R. Burton, 
along with the Central Southern and Florida editors, 
devote special sections to the subject. 

The 1960 figure of some 20,000 known autumn 
fatalities is minimal. Not all discovered collision in- 
cidents were reported to editors, and several that were 
reported lack numerical data. A tower in Dallas, Tex., 
for instance, downed a dozen Yellow Rails and a Black- 
throated Blue Warbler, but none of the many less 
glamorous birds it must have dispatched in the process 
are on record. 

In the past three years TV towers have been sprout- 
ing higher and higher and now include the tallest 
structure in the world. A new giant at Cape Girar- 
deaux, Mo. reaches upward 200 feet further than the 
Empire State Building, is guyed by 5 miles of wire 
cable, and even has an elevator. Nevertheless recent 
increases in the stature of obstacles seems not to have 
been an important factor in the 1960 increase in 
mortality. Oliver F. Irwin, to whom we are indebted 
for accessory information, has relayed the news that 
the Missouri monster caused less than 100 detected 
casualties. In Leon County, Fla., where the enormously 
productive 671-foot tower long watched by Herbert 
L. Stoddard was replaced by a bigger one, the kill 
actually declined. 
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As in 1957, most of the mortality took place in the 
latter half of September in connection with the move- 
ment of a single front. And, as in 1957, the first and 
most spectacular kill associated with the front came 
in Wisconsin (see the introduction to Mary Lupient’s 
account). The progress of the cold air after engulfing 
that state on the night of Sept. 21-22 was rather slow. 
The front became “stationary” and had broken up 
into sections by the time it passed out over the At- 
lantic a week later. As on previous occasions, the 
heaviest pick-ups were made after the arrival of the 
cold air, but at Nashville many dead birds were found 
on the preceding two dates also, while the front was 
stalled a short distance to the northwest. 

Collision disasters still retain “that special quality 
of enigma” alluded to in these columns three years 
ago. One reason, perhaps, is that the published data 
have remained so incomplete. Consider, for example, 
the strange ability of shorebirds to avoid destruction 
at towers—a topic emphasized by Robertson and Paul- 
son. It would help in unraveling this puzzle to know 
how nearly absolute the ability is. Were no shorebirds 
picked up at any of the towers this fall? One cannot 
tell from the present evidence. When the identity of 
the dead is stated at all, the natural stress is on the 
‘species that suffered most, rather than those that suf- 
fered least. Regional editors and watchers at TV 
towers would do an especially welcome service by 
making special effort to get future notes on the pres- 
ence or absence of shorebird casualties into print. 

At least one point has been clarified by this au- 
tumn’s experience. Sparrows, like shorebirds, have 
usually been meagerly represented in TV kills. Some 
ornithologists have surmised that fringillids may be 
especially adept at avoiding collisions: others, that 
seed-eaters may be night migrants only in minor part. 
Now the Florida account reveals that sparrows made 
up more than half the record November kill at 
WCTV. Far from showing that these birds have 
above-average skill in dodging obstacles, the evidence 
suggests the opposite. Most of them succumbed on 
clear nights, under conditions when kills are ordi- 
narily light or lacking. It now seems that the low 
recorded mortality of sparrows may owe a great deal 
to their migrating late, after surveillance at TV towers 
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Las been relaxed. If you are wondering what kinds of 
sparrows were found at WCTV, you will be inter- 
ested in the figures kindly supplied to us by Mr. 
Stoddard: Chipping Sparrow, 66; Savannah Sparrow, 
51; White-throated Sparrow, 30; Grasshopper Spar- 
row, 25; Swamp Sparrow, 15; Vesper Sparrow, 10; 
Song Sparrow, 7; Rufous-sided Towhee, 4; Field Spar- 
row, 4; Henslow’s Sparrow, 3; Am. Goldfinch, 1; 
Slate-colored Junco, 1; White-crowned Sparrow, 1. 


Some Concluding Notes 

We now discover that, having dealt at length with 
a few main topics, we are obliged to neglect others. 
We particularly regret that we cannot digest the ma- 
terial on migration waves supplied by such editors as 
F. R. Scott and D. A. Cutler, Robertson and Paulson, 
Woodford and Burton, George A. Hall, Russell E. 
Mumford, and Betsey Cutler and Eleanor Pugh. 

We can only urge you to browse widely in the 
reports and, as you do so, to be on the lookout for 
those inter-regional agreements and inter-regional con- 
flicts that give ornithological events so much added 
significance. Among other things, you will find Baum- 
gartner and Monson cooperating to describe the spec- 





tacular descent of montane jays to the lowlands in 
their adjoining Regions, Nichols suggesting breeding- 
ground losses of the Horned Grebe that are reflected 
in Chamberlain's statement about the absence of the 
species at Savannah, Small on the one hand and the 
Florida editors on the other stressing very different 
aspects of the problems posed by escapes. You will 
note certain bird names recurring in the various ac- 
counts: ‘Whistling Swan,” mantaining this species’ 
reputation as one of our most reported birds; “scoter’’ 
and “‘eider,” indicating a repeat of last fall’s big in- 
land showing of sea ducks; “Rough-legged Hawk,” 
signalizing deep incursions; “Am. Golden Plover” 
and “Buff-breasted Sandpiper,” in contest again for 
the title as the season’s most widely-mentioned shore- 
bird; and on a lesser scale ‘Harris’ Sparrow,” claim- 
ing attention in several western Regions, including 
Alaska. With many candidates in the field, you may 
have difficulty in choosing the boreal bird most likely 
to be the winter's leading invader. You will note 
Snow Buntings cropping up again here, there, and 
almost everywhere, but you will probably feel that 
the movement of boreal owls, the Snowy and the 
Saw-whet shows more substantial promise. 





DISTRIBUTION OF WINTER BLACKBIRD ROOSTS 
EAST OF THE APPALACHIANS 


Brooke Meanley and John S. Webb 
Patuxent Wildlife Research Center 


One of the questions we are trying to answer 
in our research concerning blackbird damage to 
crops is whether birds doing damage in specific 
areas during the growing season occupy specific 
roosts during the winter. Consequently we are 
trying to locate all large winter blackbird roosts 
in the Atlantic and Mississippi Flyways. Rec- 
ords of birds banded at the roosts and recovered 
during the growing season can be used to de- 
termine relationships between wintering areas 
and summering areas. Counts at the roosts can 
be used to estimate the size and distribution of 
the wintering population. 

Although many of the largest roosts in the 
eastern United States have been located, there 
is considerable evidence that many additional 
roosts exist. A number of roosts have been dis- 
covered by amateur bird watchers and game 
management personnel, or through information 
these people have furnished. Since we can cover 
only a part of the winter range of blackbirds 


each year, all such outside assistance is of very 
great value. 

Most winter roosts in the Atlantic Flyway are 
located in the southeastern quarter of the United 
States, east of the Appalachian Mountains. Red- 
winged Blackbirds winter chiefly in the Coastal 
Plain Province—the low flat land nearest the 
coast. Grackles, Brown-headed Cowbirds, and 
Starlings also are abundant in much of this area 
during the winter; they are also widely dis- 
tributed inland and somewhat northward, in the 
Piedmont and Ridge and Valley Provinces. Cli- 
mate, food, and roosting cover are the most im- 
portant factors governing the distribution of 
winter populations. Along the Atlantic Sea- 
board, roosts occur in three principal cover 
types: Phragmites cane and Big Cordgrass 
marshes in the Delaware Valley—Chesapeake 
Bay area; swamps and Pocosins (Pond Pine 
bogs with an understory thicket of broad-leaved 
evergreens and switch cane) in eastern North 
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Carolina; and Giant Cutgrass marshes in coastal 
South Carolina and Georgia. In upland areas, 
roosts frequently are in dense pine and other 
thickets. In the southeastern states, dense stands 
of bamboo are often utilized for roosting. 

The largest known blackbird roost on the At- 
lantic Coast is in the Dismal Swamp, a few 
miles south of Norfolk, Va. The 1959-1960 
population at this roost was estimated at 15 
million birds. The Dismal Swamp roost has been 
in continuous use for many years, and the popu- 
lation has always been immense. A roost on Ar- 
tificial Island on the New Jersey side of the 
Delaware Bay had an estimated population of 
two and one-half million Redwinged Blackbirds 
in January 1960. Starlings and other species of 
blackbirds also roosted there. An estimated two 
million blackbirds occupied a seven-acre Scrub 
Pine thicket at Greensboro, North Carolina, in 
the winter of 1960. There were no Redwinged 
Blackbirds present. 

Most large roosts are occupied by several dif- 
ferent species, which tend to segregate during 
the day. Blackbirds are known to fly as far as 40 
miles each morning to reach their favorite for- 
aging ground. Such long flights may be due as 
much to the birds’ nomadic nature as to neces- 
sity, for feeding opportunities closer to the roost 
often are overlooked. 

Movements to and from the roost are usually 
over the same flight lines each day. There may 
be some shifting, however, as the season pro- 
gresses and local food supplies diminish. The 
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main flight to the roost is between sunset and 
dusk; the morning exodus is at dawn. Wherever 
there are concentrations of birds in winter there 
usually is a roost somewhere within a radius of 
25 miles. By following flight lines, the roost can 
be located. 

Persons who have knowledge of the locations 
of active winter blackbird roosts in the Atlantic 
or Mississippi Flyways can contribute materially 
to our work by sending this information to the 
Patuxent Wildlife Research Center, Laurel, Md. 








Audubon Field Notes deeply regrets that 
due to unforeseen delays this issue has been 
so late coming off the presses. 
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